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HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN 
Authorized representative of the 


FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
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Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 


Studio : Nos.1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 
PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


8 East 22d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
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Address 70 West 9th Street, New York. 
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Pianist and Composer, 
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EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
Singing, Primary Tone Production. 


Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS 


American Baritone 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


YA MURIO-CELLI, 


ADELIN 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 
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55 West 33d Street, New York 
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With the National Conservatory. 
For particulars address 
50 West %th Street, New York 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT. 
VocaL INsTRUCTION. 


The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 
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163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





METROPOLITAN [COLLEGE OF Music 


O! the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 
DUDLEY Buck, E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ALBEKT ROSS PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Louts SCHMIDT. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrate! Prima Donna. 
Vocal! Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais i as well as shose of his 
pupils."—Georg Hensche 


ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 


Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Com r-Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West &th Street, New York. 




















J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Will resume teaching October 3 at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, heory 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St. , New York. 











WM. H. PONTIUS 
Dubuq ue, Ia. 

Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, la., Fay? 7 to 2; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to 26. Resumes 
in Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 





CARL HAUSER, 


Violinist. 
Instructor ; Vie; Sheste Instrumentation 
and Ensemble laying 
MUSICAL covlln or 1364 Lex'tonave New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 





Mr. anp Mrs CONR AD WIRTZ, 
Piano School, 2166 7th avenue, New York 
Harmony and Theo y 

Circulars on application. 


PLATON G. BROUN( FF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff). 


Piano: 





Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 
MAY BROWN, 
VIOLINIST. 
E. A. Pratt, Manager, 1133 Broadway, St. James 
Building 


Personal address: 121 West 7ist St., New York. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave and 7ist St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction. Opera, Conce: Oratorio. 


Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam Milan Method. 
dress: etn Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO rina | 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. 
Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 
on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS. Director ; 
oy Vincent Whitney, Edgar C.Sherwood, Frances 

yoch, Antoinette Fulle. Cox. 
Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RytHMic MetHop ror Frncu Pro- 
NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St., New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6ist Street, New York. 











LUIGI von KUNITS 
Violinist, 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pushers. Pa 





CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 


Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italtan school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


PAUL HAMBU RGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 28 West 112th st., city. 





LILLIE MACHIN, 
Vocal Teacher, 


Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


Miss 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: —— Gallery, 
No. #5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL P WARREN, 
Solo Organist 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street. New York 
Organ. Theory Lessons. 


RALPH DAYTON HAUSRATH, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


Permanent address: Chickering Hall. 
Studio : 65 West 115th Street, New York. 














‘*A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players.’’ 





Virgil Piano School and School of Public Performance. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE TECHNIC-KLAVIER provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both 
Technical and Musical Development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress 


in Piano Playing than is possible by any other means of study. 
Examination and Entrance days, Saturday, Oct. 1, 1898. 
Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German or English) sent 
Interviews with Director by special appointment. 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
Hours, 10 to 1 and 3 to 6. 
free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. 
Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


New Term begins on Monday, Oct. 3, 


“an EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education o 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


GEO. J MAGER 
Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training,.Choral Director. 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York 


'SIGNORG.CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 











| BET SR HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates. etc , address Henry Wolfsohn's 
| Musica! Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Thé&tre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 50th Street, New York. 


Mr. E DMUND SE VERN, 
Violinist, Conductor, C om poser. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 


GRENVILLE SNELLING 
Soprano. 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 

Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 








| Mrs. 


WAL TER JEROME BAU SMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATION AL INSTITU TE OF MUSIC, 


| 179 East 64th Street, New York 


Ws. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- 
| position. Harmony in class free to — 


Dr. R. H. PE TERS, 
Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
“Counterpoint, &c. 


For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg. S. C 





_|HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 


Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


PAUL WIALLARD, Tenor 

Officer d’A adémie of France; member of the 
Facuity of Arts of Laval University. Concertsand 
musicales Voice culture Lyric declamation 
dramatic action, facial expression. French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the Nationa! Conservatory 
of Paris. A Thomas, tiounod, Massenet, Rever 
Fauré, Tschai kowsky, Jean de Reszké, “lancon 
and Paderewski,&c. “ The Parker.” 123 West 39th 
st.;also Tuesdays and Fridays, 303 Carnegie Hal! 
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FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-D&épEBAT, French Musi 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 





PAUL LHERIE, 
The Celebrated Baritone. 

Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching ir 
Nationa! Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 
69 rue de Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENR! Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
nguages—M usic. 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 
Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
. ks mage. German and Spanish. Address, 
avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 









PIANO. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, assisted by the most artistic and com- 


petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Iastramcats. 


VOCAL. Theory, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


Harmon Counterpoint, Composition, 


msemble Playing, &c. 


Practical School. Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LURBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
52 Faubourg St. 
aear rue aes, la nara, Gump apun 


M. FIDRLE KOENIG, 


Cuer pg CHANT A L’ OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 





54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


| Paris. 


| Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 
French, Italian 


‘Ml. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire. 
9 rue Demours, Pari: 


P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éiéves con- 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres 


FRANCE. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort aranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l"Opéra, Paris. 
Creatrice of Tannhduser and !'Africaine 
Study of Répertoire: Prench and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. 
(PARC MONCEAU), 48 rue Fortuny. 


ow. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
88 rue de Prony, 
Pare Monceau.) PARIS. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Actin 
13 rue Washington, Saris 
Near Arc de tani 


M, DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsaterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue ) des Martyrs, Paris 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 3% rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
ates sai Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete couse. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric deciamation, languag: s. 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 rue St. Petersbourg. 








M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PRoresskuR DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 





FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservato: y 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 
Stephanie of Austria. 
VON DER HeEYpsTR. 4, BERLIN, 


MISS MARIE GES ELSC HAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street. Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 
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UR Productions of the 
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present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
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791 Tremont Street, 










/ CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


BOSTON. 





STERLING fares 


High Standard of Construction. 
<o=__DERBY, CONN. 











F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


r 
Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galinparischeve system or 
Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical Stenog- 
raphy. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York- 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
48 Lefferts Place. Brookly, N. Y 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 














HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall. 
New York City. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 





327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York 





Boston. 
KATHERINE RICKER, 


Contralto. 
Concert—Oratorio. 
3 Joy Street, Boston. 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist, 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 
































NEW YORK-—Continued. 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM | 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty. 
_ Address: 30 East 23d Street, New York. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 

Will accept pupils for voice culture. 


poices cultivated per contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Avenue. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 


Voice Culture, 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 344 Gramercy Park. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture— 

Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 

specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Good 








EDWARD BROMBERG, 
Basso-Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 138 West 91st Street, New York. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston 





Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
Vocal Teacher, 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 


Soprano—Oratorio, Concert. 
Trinity Court, Boston. 


JOS. POKLOP RENALD, 
TENOR. 

Opera and Concert. Open for engagements. 

191 Lexington avenue, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York 














LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 

Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 

- Address: 28 East 23d Street, New York. 


| TOBIAS WESTLIN, 





Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 390 Sackett Street. 





New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


Muse. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, ae ye and Composition. 
. French School. sit 
Pierce Building, Boston. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert, Hall, 


Pupil of 
Boston. 


Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 





Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 


Second regular session opens September 1?. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 7 


Tenor. 








Recitals. 


Oratorio, Con: 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 








The work of the school was estab 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 
Virgil Clavier School, of Poston, 

H. S. WILDER, Director, 
Boston, Mass 





355 Boylston St., 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
42 Main Street. WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. anD Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 

















Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music. 
The Oxford, Boston. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK. 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 














HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 


Vocal Teacher, 





Pierce Building, Copley quare, Boston, Mass. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
—— Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
or ity. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 


Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 





Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 





London, England. Z 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, PADEREWSKI 
For prospectus oory % the Secretary, 
&% Elgin Avenue Londen, w. 











Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 








Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 

18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 





CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams—" SINKINS LONDON.” 


German Representative 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W**, Winterfeidt-Strasse 11, 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin Gustrumsentall, orale Orchestral 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Secon 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
= &c., given. 

ees £1 ws. 64. to £4 148. 64. per term 

of twelve weeks. 
Over 3,500 Students. 


Staff of 130 Professors. 
Prospectus and 


Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the eee ARTER 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. , 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension ye 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
nore practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
»  Geuastost, hapoay te, teams Wactteete 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
BERLIN, October 18S ' 
|’ was only a couple of days before the opening of the 
legitimate concert season that I sat with a few friends 
in a café and played a solid little game of skat. True to 
the never betraying principle of “no luck in love,” I won 
the princely sum of 4 marks, German money, viz., nearly 
$1 of American money 3eing thus on velvet I need not 
plush to confess that I spent this money in buying a ticket 
for the Wintergarten. This resort is the Koster & Bial’s of 
3erlin, a better class of variety show, or as they call it in 
German, a Tingel-Tangel 
Generally speaking I have no particular predilection for 
such places, and even in New York, where through the 
never failing courtesy of the late Allbert Bial I was the 
envied possessor of a passe-partout for Koster & Bial’s, I 
did not attend the Twenty-third street show more than 
twice or three times in my lite. The first time I went (it 
was about the time of Wilhelmj’s appearance there) it was 
in company of a pianist, a friend of mine, who is now a 
benedict and father of several boys. While August was play 
ing the “Preisleid” from “The Meistersinger,’ my friend 
n a pretty young lady 


the pianist, was deeply interested 
who sat with a gentleman at an opposite table. After a 
while her escort, having paid the waiter, absented himself 
for a few minutes, and this interval the pianist, who had 
succeeded in making a decided impression, used to make 
his escape in the company of the fickle young woman 
Just then her former friend re-entered the hall, and taking 
in the situation at a glance he rushed after the eloping 
pair. I could not withstand the curiosity of seeing how the 
matter would turn out and followed in leisurely fashion 
Reaching Twenty-third street I was convulsed with 
laughter when I saw the bereft widower or bridegroom, or 
whatever he was, jumping into a heap of garbage at the 
Northwest corner of the street, where now the entrance to 
the Sixth avenue elevated railroad staircase is situated 
3y the time the hapless fellow had picked himself up again 
the cab containing the pianist and the girl,-for whom he 
(not the pianist) had bought the sandwiches and the beer 
was lustily driving off in the direction of Fourteenth street 
and the once famous, now long forgotten, Hotel Liszt, next 
door to Steinway Hall. 

Not quite as inconsequential was the affair which hap 
pened a few years later, when I went to Koster & Bial’s the 
second time. The program was nearing its close when I 
reached the hall, and I had just saluted a friend who 
seemed a bit uneasy at seeing me at this place, when 
Mile. (?) Vanoni took her position upon the platform for 
her final song. My friend (this time it was a violinist, a 
very good one and a very handsome fellow) seemed like 
one in a trance. As concertmaster of the orchestra in a 
downtown New York theatre he had heard and seen 
Vanoni and—had fallen in love with her. It cannot truth 
fully be asserted that his love was not requited, and hence 
the curly-headed and languid-eyed concertmaster sat with 
eyes burning with yearning, feverishly awaiting the end 
When the sweet voiced Vanoni had finished and had been 
encored no less than three times, together with the throng 
of habitués the concertmaster left the hall. But he made 
his way to the Twenty-fourth street exit of the building 
from which the artists and members of the orchestra are 
wont to emerge. To my shame I must confess that I went 
with discretion to the other corner of the south side of 
Twenty-fourth street and secretly watched the proceedings. 
It was not long before my curiosity was to be gratified by 
the sight of the concertmaster, who had enfolded the prima 
donna into his loose and wide winter havelock and quickly 
lifted her into a carriage which stood waiting for the happy 
couple. But someone else had been waiting there, too, and 
to my great dismay, at the very moment the carriage was 
about to start for home, the husband jumped into the 
vehicle from the other side of the street, and knocking out 
the concertmaster in one round he threw the limp musician 


out upon the pavement, where he found himself minus his 
eyeglasses and the best part of his front teeth. I rushed to 
his rescue when it was too late (that is mo tly always my 
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fate), but I was in time to give the poor fellow some con 
solation in the shape of good advice by recommending him 
to another one of my friends, Joe Lowenberg, one of the 
best dentists and at the same time an excellent amateur 
fiddler. The concertmaster now wears a set of false teeth, 
but as he was since happily married to one of his many 
sweethearts the defect has done him no incurable harm 


o * 7 


I was rummaging over these “Episodes From the Life of 
in Artist,” which Berlioz has immortalized in a syinphony 
from which I hummed to myself the idee fixe, when I 
reached the Wintergarten. What had drawn me thither? 
Certainly not my love for adventures of the above described 
sort, nor yet, as I said before, my predilection for the 
lingel-Tangel. No, it was a desire to see and hear, above 
all to see, one of my oldest and longest cherished infatua 
tions. Yes. I confess it, I was smitten once with the fairest 
1f women, with Lillian Russell, who on the evening in ques 
tion was saying good-bye to Berlin and the Wintergarten 
long before our ever loving RACONTEUR began to sing Lil 
lian’s praises in his own inimitable style, long even before 
Teddy Solomon had taken away the fair Lillian from her 
first husband, and of course many, many years before she 
succumbed to the wiles of the now divorce-seeking Peru 
gini, I had fallen in love with the face, figure, hair, voice, 
and the “toot” ensemble of the beautiful charmer, and with 
memories of the charms of her whom I had not seen for 
many long years floating in my mind, I sat watching for 
her appearance upon the platform of the Wintergarten. 

Oh, that I had never won those 4 marks, and in conse 
quence had been spared so very disappointing a Wie 
dersehn! 

Of course I know, and you don’t need to tell me, that I 
have grown neither younger nor handsomer myself, and 
that I need not look therefore to an improvement in the 
looks of others. You will also not spare me the bitter re 
mark that I have gained in girth and amplitude of anat 
omy myself. But then it’s one thing being stout yourself 
and seeing another one, whom you knew as a fairy, look 
like a beer barrel. The very fact that I am a fat degen 
erate makes me lean all the less toward fatty degeneration 
in others 

And then that voice! Holy Moses, you prophet to 
whom my ancestors used to look for advice in the desert, 
will you tell me what has become of Lillian Russell's 
beautiful voice? It now sounds like a worn out, thread 
bare, unkalsomined and unvarnished prompter’s stage 
whisper, which you sometimes hear before the voice of 
the real singer or actor makes its appearance It is a 
voice without an echo, like Peter Schlemihl was without a 
shadow. Her efforts, for Lillian Russell’s singing is noth 
ing short of an effort, fell flat upon the large audience, 
which, immediately afterward, just as if to accentuate the 
fiasco of the fair American, went wild over the singing of 
Miss Ada Colley, a young lady with an exceptiorally high 
soprano voice, reaching easily up to F and F sharp in 
altissimo. I don’t think her voice has ever been much 
educated, but she sings naturally like a bird, clean like a 
whistle, and she charms her listeners. Marcella Sembrich 
sat in one of the boxes and she applauded most heartily 
and generously her newly famed rival, who, as I was told 
to-day, is soon to make the experiment of jumping from 
the variety upon the operatic stage. Whether this experi 
ment will prove a lasting success, or whether even the 
voice of Miss Colley will prove a lasting one, I am inclined 
to doubt, simply because Miss Colley has rfot learned how 
to use her organ properly, nor has she had, as I have rea- 
son to believe, a musical education that would fit her for 
an operatic career. Be that as it may, Miss Colley was all 
the rage at the Wintergarten, while Lillian Russell made 
a fiasco—a real, genuine and an undeniable fiasco 

Oh, how the mighty have fallen! 

* * * 

The honor of having inaugurated the Berlin concert sea 
son of 1898-9 must be accorded to an American, or rather 
several Americans, as the concert given by Martinus van 
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Gelder, of Philadelphia, partook a bit of the character of 
a family affair 

There was not so much honor gained with it otherwise 
however, as neither the public nor yet the press were un 


rcasonably enthusiastic over the offerings of Mr. and Mrs 


van Gelder, who gave the first concert of the season at 
Bechstein Hall on last Wednesday night. It even seemed 
to me that my Berlin brethren of the critical quill were 
perhaps, a trifle too severe with regard to Martiiuus van 
Gelder’s talent, or, as they say, lack of talent, as a com 
poser. I found in his festival sonata, op. 31, in C major, 
for piano and violin, quite some freshness and spirit of in 
vention, especially in the first movement, and some of his 
songs, while they are not exactly melodious in invention 
or grateful for the singer, are at least suggestive and “stim 
mungsvoll.” I enjoyed, for instance, the mood picture of 
Bis in die tiefate Nacht, the accompaniment of which is 
built upon a pedal point on E flat, and the Spanish Ser 
enade (words by Longiellgw) seemed to me quite clever 
and characteristic. Some of the Berlin critics, however 
deny to Van Gelder all originality of thought and treat 
ment. I do not, as you see, quite agree with them, and 
yet I am bound to say that Mr. van Gelder overrates his 
talent and his abilities, for, nothing daunted by his ill 
success, he told me that he would return next year and 
would yet convince the critics of the fact that he is a great 
composer. He will have to bring along something more 
important than he did this time before he will be able to 
succeed in his purpose. He cannot fill in either contents 
or through development of his themes the big form of the 
sonata and his part writing is of a rather primitive char 
acter. The above mentioned sonata and also the trio in D 
minor, op. 38, show this conclusively. 

Of the songs I spoke before and of the piano pieces I 
would fain not speak at all, for they were the weakest 
things on the program A “dedication” to Professor 
Barth, playing with some of the notes contained in his 
name, begins promisingly enough with a nicely harmon 
ized theme in E minor, but soon peters out into nothing 
A little fugato in G minor sounds like conservatory study 
Mazurka (Little Fairy) in E flat is trivial and light in the 
extreme, and the prelude and the fugue in E flat minor for 
two pianos, yclept “dramatic,” and dedicated to Alexandre 
Guilmant, the great French organist, is hardly of sufficient 
musical importance to merit its title and the distinguished 
dedicatee. 

They were not particularly well or interestingly per 
formed by Mrs. Rosa van Gelder, whose piano playing is 
not of the kind that calls for special comment. In the 


she performed the piano part so loudly and ob 





sly that her husband, who has a nice and naturally 
pleasing, though not a very big tone, was forced to torce 

s tone and it thus became at moments quite scratchy. A 
very pleasant exception must be made in the case of an 
episode in harmonics which occurs in the F major slow 
movement of the sonata, and which I consider the best 
idea Mr. van Gelder presented to his Berlin audience 

rhe best artist on the program, by all odds, was the 
concert giver’s sister, Miss Marie van Gelder, 2 mezzo 
soprano of considerable range and good quality. The 
lady was evidently suffering from a momentary indispo 
sition, but her excellent method (acquired from that won 
derful voice trainer Mme. Anna Lankow, of New York) 
helped her to overcome this trouble, and she sang musi 
cally as well as clearly and with a good deal of feeling 
and temperament 

Royal Chamber Musician Luedemann performed the 
cello part in the trio 

a . . 

Director Max Hofpauer, of the Theater des Westens, is 
fulfilling his promises and sticking to his program with 
praiseworthy precision and laudable energy 

On last Thursday night, within a fornight of the open 
ing performance of Berlin’s new second opera undertak 
ing, he brought out the second novelty, a one-act opera 


entitled, “The Blacksmiths’ Strike,” by Max Joseph Beer, 


[The work has been given before 
notably Co 


a Viennese composer 
at several provincial German opera houses 
logne and Mayence, where it is reported to have met 
with considerable success. The latter cannot be denied 
is having been achieved also at Berlin, and yet it was not 
an undisputed or absolutely justifiable one. There are in 
this opera too many styles and two many weaknesses to 
make it one preferred by the musicians, and yet it con 
tains elements of great dramatic verve and forcefulness 
which are not to be ascribed entirely to the strong epi 
sodes contained in the book. The greatest fault of Beer 

music, however, is that it contains close to moments 

real creative inspiration some such great commonplaces 
and musical trivialities that a listener of taste and musica 
culture becomes nauseated thereby. Thus the gallery w 
quickly whistling along the chorus in praise of labor 
which, in Liedertafel fashion, is sung several times upon the 
stage and behind the scenes. The “tune” is so batial as to 
be unbearable, and yet the composer evidently was immod 
erately in love with it. Not all of his ideas are of his in 
vention and he cribs from Wagner as well as from Mas 


cagni with liberal nonchalance. To give you an idea of 
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JH. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocAL Srup10, 


Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 
Cu'caco, ILL. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


THEORIST, 


‘SIXTEENTH YEAR. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 


HicHer ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, 


SCHOOL 


KATHARINE SPEAR -GORNELL, 
eee CONTRALTO. eee 


- Chicago, Ill. 





Hyde Park Hotel, 





FOR THE 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 





Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of * Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,’ 
“Complete Musical Anal sis, 
as “Music asa Language,” &c., &e. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory | 
of Interpretation. | 








»| HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
| On tour to Coast with Mme. Bishop Concert Com- 
| pany till January, 1898. 


TENOR Catalogue mailed free. 


MIDDELSCHULT £, Organ; 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. 


JouHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ALLEN H. SPENCER, 
GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piano; KARLETON HACK- 
ETT, NOYES B. MINER, RAGNA’ LINNE; WILHELM 
JOSEF VILIM, Violin ; 
243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Buildiag, 243 Wabash Avenue, aie 
DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
ADOLPH WEIDIG, Composition, and thirty other 
superior instructors. 
| GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, Piaro 
VILIM TRIO:< JOSEF VILIM, Violin. 
i OHN KALAS, ’Cello 








FRANK T. BAIRD, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
Chicago, III. 


34 Monroe Street, 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS-BURR, 
Voice Coaching—Repertoire. 
FRANK S. HANNAH, 


Business Manager. 
| Suite 1015-1016 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


Tenor—Concert, 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 


Pupil of Shakespere and ieditie, 
Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


| Mr. anv Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 


Lecture recitals on Opera, Its Origin and Devel- 








opment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, TM 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, 111. | ae ies ‘ 
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WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 

who may be assured when commencing their 
studies here that they will never have to retrace their steps, but that their progress will be steady 
Mr. Sherwood’s methods of technic, touch, phrasing, interpretation, etc., which have 
ectus. 


Special inducements are offered to beginners, 


and certain. 


produced wonderful results, are exclusively used. Send for pros 
WALTON PER 


Blacksmiths” 


the lack of style in which the “Strike of the 

is written it sffices if I state that in the Vorspiel, right 
after a true neo-Italian verismo opening, the composer 
brings an episode in old-fashioned fugato writing. And 


so it goes throughout the entire work. In spite of all of 
these drawbacks Max Joseph Beer is by no means with- 
out talent, and I expect that when he once has found his 
own style and stops experimenting with the ideas of 
others, he will some day be the composer of a great opera. 
He is not lacking in dramatic instinct, nor yet in the 
knowledge of what is musically effective on the operatic 
stage 
About the libretto I need not say much. 

Coppée’s poem, “La Gréve des 
was the first to constitute the French poet’s re- 
nown. The contents of this stirring story are pretty 
closely followed in Victor Leon’s stage adaptation, which 
is intensely dramatic, and in the case of the sledge-ham- 
duel behind the scene really exciting. As this epi- 
bears a slight resemblance to the final scene from 
Cavalleria Rusticana,” it is well to state that Coppée’s 
poem was written before the Mascagni opera was in ex- 


You all know 
Francois Forgérons,” 


which 


mer 


sode 


istence. 

[he principal praise to be bestowed upon the perform- 
ance belongs to Herr Felix Ehrl, the stage manager, who 
does wonders with his newly gathered personnel. His 
grouping and moving of the masses is atways effective 
Next to him Luria, the representative 
of the part of the old blacksmith Mathieu Brumon, is 
worthy of the most eulogy. He sang the high baritone 
part with rare beauty and endurance of voice, and he acted 
with utmost intelligence and a true dignity and verve. I 
not for a long time witnessed a more vivid and nat- 
and yet this same Juan Luria 
made very little of an impression when he sang in New 
York some eight or ninne He must have 
developed and grown considerably since that time. 

Mathieu Brumon is the principal role in the opera. Of 
the others, Franz Battisti represented the part of the agi- 
tator and blacksmith journeyman Colbert with great cyni- 
cism and a big, luscious tenor voice. 

Nora Nolden was quite sympathetic, but not sufficiently 
in the role of Christine, and Herr Richard Fried 
conscientious circumspection 


and in good taste. 


have 
ural stage impersonation, 


seasons ago. 


dramatic, 
conducted the 
and generally satisfactory results. 

He told me that he would remain at the Theater des 
Westens only a few weeks longer and would then return to 
the United States under an engagement with Manager 
Ellis, as assistant conductor to Walter Damrosch. 


novelty wiih 


* * * 


The first in the field among the greatest of Berlin’s con- 
cert organizations was the Royal Orchestra, which excel- 
lent body of musicians gave the first of their ten subscrip- 
tion symphony evenings at the Royal Opera House last 
night. 

There seems to be no abatement of public interest in 
these concerts, for both at the last rehearsal (in the fore- 
noon) and at the concert proper the spacious building was 
comfortably filled with a very attentive as well as quite 
enthusiastic audience. I say “quite” enthusiastic, for indeed 


CHICAGO 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, 
WILLIAM CaSTLE, 


INS, Secretary and Manager. 


it seemed to me that the same old furore that was manifest 
during some of the previous, and notably during the last 
season, had more than a trifle diminished. Weingartner, 
when he entered and stepped upon the podium, was well 
received, but nothing like in former years, and also after 
the performance of each work on the program the applause 
was neither as fervent nor as lasting as it had been during 
the days when Weingartner was still a resident of Berlin 
and had not wilfully tampered with the good will of the 
Berlin concert and opera going public. 

A noticeable change in his manner of conducting was 
pleasantly apparent in the great kapellmeister. He is more 
quiet in his general behavior and seems less jerky and 
vehement in the movements of his arms and body. The 
example of Nikisch and Dr. Muck has not been lost upon 
so clever a man as Herr Weingartner. The change is very 
and his conducting is just as telling 


agreeable to behold, 
while 


and effective as far as the musicians are concerned, 
the absence of violent signs, gestures and movements of the 
body can only be regretted by the groundlings, to whom 
these outward emotions meant visible temperament. Wein- 
gartner this season is perfectly smooth shaven, even his 
mustache having dropped under the barber’s unmerciful 
razor. To my idea this does not improve his looks, which 
thus assume a somewhat Jesuitic, not to say false and in- 
With his beard he looks more manly 
what handsome 


sincere expression. 
handsomer, but “handsome is 
does,” let me hasten to say that Weingartner has lost none 
of his old-time cunning and his baton none of its former 


and as 


power over his troupe. 

The program was not exactly a test of these qualities, 
for it seemed to be composed of works which needed little 
or no rehearsing, probably because with the journey from 
Munich the stay here in Berlin was necessarily shorter and 
gave not as ample time for rehearsals as was the case when 
Herr Weingartner was still a resident of Berlin. 

It was a strictly classical program, for surely nobody 
will gainsay me if I maintain that Weber’s “Oberon” over- 
ture has become a classic. The Weber overtures have of 
late years been made the battle horses of most of the 
Pultvirtuosen (virtuosi of the stand), as somebody has 
wittily called the modern concert conductors of the Wein- 
gartner type. By means of lengthening out the slow tempi 
to exaggerated breadth and hastening the fast ones to 
breath-taking speed these works have been made to do 
service as virtuoso pieces for orchestra, and in some sense 
they have increased by this treatment in effectiveness and 
brilliancy. Whether, however, they are now interpreted 
according to the intentions of the composer seems rather 
doubtful. But who cares about such trifles as that as long 
as applause can be gained through the display of virtuoso 
qualities. 

The horns, however, and some of the woodwind, 
not as good and reliable as heretofore in this overture, as 
well as in the slow movement of the Beethoven B flat sym- 
phony, which formed the second portion of the program. 

Between these works was placed the charmingly given 
Hindel concerto in D for string orchestra, in a newly re- 
vised edition by that clever musician and fine conductor, 
Gustav F. Kogel, of Frankfort, and Mozart's ever youthtul, 


were 


Louis FALK, HANS VON SCHILLER, ( 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN. 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free upon application. 


Colicge Building, 202 Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Miusicat CoLLece, 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


( Musical Directors. 


this 
inde ] 


Truly 
the H 


on this occasion, 


E flat symphony 
was classic with a vengeance! In 
which was heard for the first tim« 
newly 
a beautiful round tone, 


fresh and spontaneous pro 


gram con 
certo, 
tmaster Halir and the engaged second con- 
the latter with 


as well as chamber musician Luebeck, 


Concer 
certmaster Dessau, 
‘cellist, distinguished 
which lent 
ticular charm and variety The 
B minor and the Minuet by which it is succeeded attacca 
are among the gems of Handel's orchestral music 


themselves in considerable obligato solos par 


to this concerto Largo in 


cond 


The program for the next and s: concert consists 
of only two works—“‘Manfred” symphony by Tschai 
kowsky and Schubert’s C major symphony. 

* * * 

Beginning with to-day there will not be many evenings 
during the entire musical season in Berlin on which we 
shall not have from two to three or more concerts per 
night 

* - - 

Prof. Eduard Rappoldi, first concertmaster of the Dres 

den Royal Orchestra, to which excellent body of artists he 


has belonged for a period of now more than twenty years 
will soon retire Rappoldi was born at Vien 
na in 1839, and is therefore in his sixtieth year 

Rappoldi in the Dresden Orchestra is to 


Le winger, ot Le Ipsic 


on a pension 


The place of 
be taken by Concertmaster 
* * o 


Madame Bergliot Ibsen, the celebrated poet’s daughter 
and the daughter-in-law of Bjornson, 
cert singer in Berlin during the present month 
sing Dresden, Vienna, Prague 


Budapest before she goes to Rome X 


will appear as con 


She to 


also in Hamburg, and 


where she will join her 
father-in-law. 
* ” * 


Cot 


MUSICAL 
Berliner Signale, 


It has been announced already in Tut 
RIER that the 
founded by the late Philip Roth, has gone into the hands 
of Herr Julius Steinbach and will henceforth be edited 
by that able musician and musical littérateur, Herr Max 
Loewengard. The first number under the new régime ap 
peared on October 1, 
ing reading matter, a portion of 


flourishing musical paper, 


and contains, among other interest- 


a characterization of his 


new opera, “Don Quixote” (soon to be performed at 
the Berlin Royal Opera House), by Wilhelm Kienzl, and 
an appeat in behalf of a fifth string for the fiddle as well 


Wuerzburg, 
students 


of 
music 


Ritter, 
American 


for the viola by -Prof. Hermann 


the 
in Germany 
to this promising new publication 


inventor of the viola alta 
capable of reading German should subscribe 


+ * ” 
The former basso of the Weimar Court Opera, Robert 
Blass, a German-American, who is now singing at Bre- 


men, has been engaged for the Dresden Court Opera from 
the year 1900. 
+ * . 

Arthur Nikisch has lately had a very flattering offer for 
the remunerative position as director of the Royal Opera 
at Budapest. Having signed a contract for life with the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus people Nikisch has had to decline this 
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THE SPIERING 


and all other offers which have been made of late, includ 


ing several American ones 
” * * 


\ telegram just received informs me of the tremendous 
uccess of Otto Lohse’s three-act opera, “Prince Against 
His Will,” which was performed for the first time at Ham 
burg last evening [The composer and _ representing 
artists were called before the curtain many times aiter each 
act.” 

I predicted the future success of this work of the genial 
composer-conductor after the Cologne premiére, which I 
I this year 
> > - 

\ Vieuxtemps monument was unveiled last Tuesday 
at Verviers, in Belgium, the great master of the violin’s 
birthplace. A son and several grandchildren attended the 
ceremonies of the unveiling of the statue, which represents 
Vieuxtemps in life size, his fiddle under his left arm and 


the bow held downward in his right hand 


I had the pleasure lately of meeting Teresa Carrefio, to 
gether with her pretty, now nearly grown up daughter, 
Teresita. Our handsome countrywoman looks forward 
with eager interest to her next appearance in the United 
States She will sail from Bremen in the Saale on 
December 26, and is to make her first appearance in New 
York on January 10 

Among the callers at this office were Reinhold L. Her 
man, Mr. Levett, Conrad Ansorge, the Misses Sondheimer 
from St. Louis, who will soon give a concert of their own 
in Berlin; Miss Elizabeth A. Aldrich, from Compton 
Canada, who will pursue her piano studies here at the Vir 
gil School for the Deppe method (oh, beg pardon, Mr 
Virgil, I mean, of course, the Virgil piano method); 
Michael Banner, who will give a concert here on the 21st 
inst., and will then undertake a concert tournée through 
Scandinavia, and Ernest H. Jackson, who always shows up 
when his talented sister Leonora is about to give a concert 


as is the case next Saturday night O. F 


Berlin Music Notes. 
BERLIN, October 4, 1878. 
“HE cycle of Wagner ‘“Niebelungenring” under Dr. 
Carl Muck’s baton opened on Tuesday with a fair 
performance of “Das Rheingold.” Herr Bachmann, as 
heretofore, failed to satisfy the demands one can right- 
eously make upon such an important role. There is only 
one good point in his favor as Wotan—his huge, robust 
figure. Vocally and dramatically he was exceedingly un- 
satisfactory. It seems Herr Gruening is not capable of 
judging what roles are best suited to him or he surely 
would not have selected the part of Loge. His whole 
conception was too serious—the restless nature of Loge 
was entirely lacking. As Herr Neebe failed to arrive in 
time Herr Schmidt was called upon to take the part of 
Alberich, and proved very inadequate, yet it must be re- 
membered that he had only a few hours’ notice to prepare 


GEORGE RIDDLE IN READINGS, 


QUARTET, annie, CHICAGO. 


the part Frau Schumann-Heink scored another great 
triumph as Erda. The program failed to state who sang 
Flosshilde, but I feel safe in saying it was Frau Schu 
mann-Heink, and that explains why the chief interest 
centered in Flosshilde—that she seemed to be the domi 
nating spirit when the Rheintéchter sang. Frau Goetze 
and Fraulein Egli gave a satisfactory performance of 
Fricka and Freia, respectively 

The “Walkiire” performance was of special 
Herr Kraus apeared as Siegmund and Frau Gulbranson 


is Briinnhilde. Every new part that Herr Kraus portrays 


interest, as 


roves a new surprise and unalloyed pleasurs His Sieg 
s. His freedom of action 


' 
mund is one of his best character 
improves at every performance. It seems hardly possible 
that the stiff, immovable Herr Kraus (as Siegmund) with 
he Damrosch opera two seasons ago can be one and the 
me person Frau Gulbranson, who appeared as Brinn 
hilde, was the guest of the evening. Her voice as well as 
her figure are well adapted to the part of Brunnhilde, al- 
though a little more expression in her singing would be 
desirable. Fraulein Hiedler as Sieglinde and Herr Méd 
inger as Hunding did their utmost to keep pace with 
their partner Herr Kraus 

The “Siegfried” performance was considerably inferior 
to either of the previous performances, as Herr Kraus 
seemed to be indisposed. He continually flatted and was 
not always in strict time with the orchestra, and as this is 
one of his strongest points his shortcomings should not 
be censured severely. In the last act he was at his best 


yn who through her re 





it was possibly Frau Gulbrat 
markable acting compelled him to follow her. Were her 
voice possessed of more warmth she would be an excep 
tional Brinnhilde As it is, one dared not think of Frau 
Sucher, who still makes so much of the part, although 
vocally she is entirely passe It is not necessary to state 
that Frau Schumann-Heink was again very fin She is 
a reliable artist, who is at all times at her best. Fraulein 
Dietrich as Der Waldvogel and Herr Stammer as Fafner 
were also very good. The orchestra was at times too pre 
dominant and the brass very often hoarse. Dr. Muck’s 
conducting was most gratifying. He is without a doubt 
the best Wagner conductor we have here The scenic 
effects and staging were all that could be desired 

Last Friday Messrs. Sacerdoti and L.andecker, the pro 
prietors of the Philharmonie, invited a limited number oi 
guests to inspect the remodeled auditorium and the new 
additions. After the entire building was viewed the as 
sembled guests partook of a light lunch and a glass of 
sparkling Rhine wine. Several speeches were made, and 
our Otto Floersheim responded to the toast for the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and its conductors, Messrs. Nikisch 
and Rebicék. The first popular concert took place on 
Sunday. Of special interest was the Hungarian Festival 
overture, by the conductor of the popular concerts, Herr 
Rebicék. Although it savors considerably of Wagner, it 
is quite original at times and exceedingly well orches 
trated, the latter being his strong point. Anton Witek 
played the E flat major nocturne of Chopin and “Hejre 


Ka.i,”” by Hubay, in his usual artistic style. He was given 
perfect ovation after both numbers, and was compelled 


to repeat the latter Herr Rudolf Krasselt played the 


\bendlied,” by Schumann, and “Papillon,” by Popper, for 
cello He has a large, beautiful tone and an immense 
technic; however, not always in pertect pitch Possibly it 
was nervousness His playing reminds me very much of 
Robert Ambrosius’ playing, of Chicago, with the exception 
that the latter has a superior techni Good ‘cellists are 
scarce in Berlin, and I a1 nvinced young Ambrosius 


would cause a sensation 
The other day I attended a musicale at the home of Miss 

Louise B. Voigt Cincinnati, who is studying here with 

Prof. Albert Blumer 
| } 


Miss Viogt sang Liszt’s “Lorely” 
dedicated to M Voight) by Frederic M 


and a Dallad 


Biggerstaff, of San Francisco. Of all the numerous sing 
ers | heard at the Singakademie and Bechstein Saal last 
winter, not one impressed me as Miss Voigt. It was 

most agreeable surprise. She intends entering the oper 
atic career, and has great prospects of making her début 
at Bayreuth If her histrionic ability will compare with her 
vocal attainments, she has certainly a most envious future 
Mr. Biggerstaff, who is a pupil of O. B. Boise here, is 
unquestionably a very talented song writer. Mr. Braun 


the son of Marie Brema, also a pupil of Professor Blume, 


sang Wotans “Abschied” most exquisitely. Mr. Braun 


was so pleased with Mr. Biggerstaff’s song that lie asked 
the composer to send him a copy, as he wished to forward 
it to his mother, Marie Brema, with the request to sing 
it in London concerts. Howard Hadley, of London, gave 
a fine rendition of the “Wallenstein” sonata ana a Henselt 
etude 
> . > 
Michael Banner called on me yesterday. He will play 


the Brahms, Beethoven and Mendelssohn violin concertos 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra October 20 
* * * 


William Zimmers, of New York, also called the other 


day. He is studying the violin with Herr Jacobsen, of the 

Hochschule At present he is at work with Bach and 

Rode concertos H. v. E 
Dessau. 


A manuscript opera by Carl Kleemann, “Der Kloster 
Schiller von Mildenfurth,” has been accepted by the Court 
Theatre in Dresden It is described by a competent 
authority as “Stimmungsvoll.” 

French Books on Wagner. 

New works on Wagner have lately appeared in Franc: 
One, “Richard Wagner, Poete et penseur,” discusses and 
explains his poetical creations The other B 
thoven et Wagner,” by Theodore de Wyzewa 
fulfill the promise of its title and contains 1 
The first named, by Henri Lichtenberger, prof: f 
literature at Nancy, is one of the most thorough worl 
Wagner’s life, struggles and development 
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1898. 

“In my opinion a musician’s real work only begins when 
he has reached what is called perfection; that is, a point 
beyond which he has nothing apparently to learn.’ 
MENDELSSOHN, 


Wee of the Mendelssohn Choir? 
shall it again be heard? 

These questions may well be asked by people who, dur- 
ing the past few years, listened in Massey Hall, Toronto, 
to the concerts given by this excellent chorus under the 
able direction of A. S. Vogt, its conductor. If Mendels- 
sohn were living he, too, might make anxious inquiries re- 
garding the matter. For, when thousands of music lovers 
thronged to hear the choir, when in contrapuntal stateli- 
the psalms of Mendelssohn rang out in all their 
grandeur; when the singers responded to the baton of 
their magnetic leader as readily as a violin quiveis under 
the “real work” of A. S. Vogt had, in 
truth, only begun. He had come remarkably near to that 
point which “is called perfection.” 

There is a peculiar satisfaction in writing about the 
brilliant career of Mr. Vogt, for he is himself a critic, his 
nom de plume being “Moderato.” From week to week the 
columns of Saturday Night, a paper which is an acquisition 
not only to this city, but to Canadians at large, contain 
generous accounts of the achievements of Mr. Vogt’s fellow 
musicians. 

This gentleman gained his first organ appointment at the 
early age of twelve years. When sixteen he became organ- 
ist of the First Methodist Church, of St. Thomas, Canada, 
a place which has reason to hold him in the highest es- 
teem. The years 1881 and 1882 he spent in Boston, at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, where he studied 
the organ under Dunham, and the piano and theory with 
Buckingham and Stephen Emory respectively. From 1885 
to 1888 he worked at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
In Leipsic and in Boston, in fact wher- 
ever he has been, Mr. Vogt has met with eminent success. 
In 1888 Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, was so 
fortunate as to secure him as organist and choirmaster, and 
as a result the choir of this church is to-day noted espe- 
cially for its singing of motets by Gounod, Mendelssohn, 
Sullivan and others. Among composers in the United 
States whose works form part of its repertory are Buck, 
Shelley, Horatio Parker, Woodman, Gerrit Smithand Haw- 
ley. And here it may safely be said that if any composer 
in the United States has a composition of merit which 
deserves to be known in Canada there is no better person to 
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whom to submit it than Mr. Vogt. It will be remembered 
that during the World’s Fair in Chicago this gentleman 
was heard as solo organist. 

While he is associated professionally with Moulton Col- 
lege, Mrs. Neville’s School, St. Margaret’s College and 
Havergal Hall, he has also been busily occupied at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music with a large class of organ 
and a still more extensive class of piano pupils. Of the art 
of piano teaching he makes a specialty. Among his best 
pupils are wliss Jessie Perry, Miss Janes, W. H. Hewlett, 
Mr. Bertram, Mrs. Nasseau Eagen, Miss Florence Brown 
and a great many others, including Miss Burke, of Moulton 
College. 

Thus far these remarks have been confined to Mr. Vogt 
as a musician. As a sincere, energetic and 
courteous, three qualifications which, combined with his 
musical ability, make him wonderfully popular in this com- 
In teaching music privately he is benefiting in- 
dividuals. In conducting the Mendelssonn Choir he was 
doing a nobler work. It has been said, “Music is designed 
for the masses; it is one of the principal means outside 
of Christianity of refining the masses.” For the sake of the 
public then, if for no other reason, the Mendelssohn Choir 
should without further loss of time be reorganized 


man he is 


munity. 


* * * 


The Toronto Conservatory of Music is now in the twelfth 
season of its work of artistic musical culture. Having been 
founded in 1886, it is the pioneer institution of its kind in 
the country, and has now become one of the largest and 
most completely equipped music school on this continent. 
The achievements of the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
in its steadily expanding educational systems and develop- 
ments have been in the highest degree successful and 
creditable. The thorough and artistic character of its work 
is abundantly manifested by the large number of positions 
as teachers and performers now occupied by conservatory 
graduates and undergraduates, and particularly by the pro- 
portion of students who attend the institution to be trained 
for the profession of music teaching. 

The Conservatory is affiliated with both Trinity and 
Toronto universities and gives special attention to the 
preparation of students for university examinations leading 
to the degrees of Mus. Bach. and Mus. Doc. 

The faculty, whcih includes experienced specialists in 
the various departments, is one of undoubted strength and 
eminence. The educational standard is of a high order, 
as is evidenced by the fact that those passing successfully 
the critical examinations of the conservatory and receiv- 
ing its theory diploma are exempted from taking the first 
two examinations at Trinity and Toronto universities for 
the Mus. Bac. degree. Public confidence in the in- 
stitution has so extended that the attendance reached 
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greens one thousand last year. These pupils came from 
the following Provinces and States: Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Manitoba, 
Alberta, Northwest Territories, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Columbia and the Bahama Islands. The number 
completed their course and graduated, the 
June 29, 1898, was forty. Free and partial scholarships 
to the value of $1,600 were awarded and a large number 
of gold and silver medals were presented, one of the lat 
ter being given by His Excellency the Governor-General. 
It is gratifying to learn that, for the encouragement 
studious pupils, similar medals and scholarships are 
offered this season. One of the acquisitions at 
this institution is a fine large pipe organ 

As has already been stated in THe Musica 
the Conservatory has made arrangements for conducting 


Minnesota, 
District ol 
who 


year ending 


ol 
being 


greatest 


CouRIER, 


local examinations at various points throughout the 
Province of Ontario and in other parts of Canada, as 
necessity may arise, the standard of these examinations 


being similar to the standard of those held in Toronto 


* * * 

So much for the conservatory. But what of the man 
who founded it, who saw, long ago, the possibility of it, 
and the need for it? Whenever a great work has to be 
accomplished, be that work what it may, there is usually 
one person who must bear the burden of it from the 


beginning. 
Edward Fisher, 
of Music, is not only a gifted musician; 
acteristics and qualifications which do not always fall to 
He has a rare 


director of the Toronto Conservatory 


he possesses char- 


the lot of members of his profession. 
capacity for educational development, a fact which the 
people of this country realize and acknowledge. Like A. 
S. Vogt, he has prepared a very large number of stu- 
dents to face the world on the strength of their musical 
attainments. For some years he conducted a flourishing 
choral society in this city, and he is well known as the 
organist and choirmaster of St. Andrew’s Church. Of 
his many pupils accounts will appear in subsequent let- 
ters. An attempt is made here to speak of his work 
simply as a musical director of the Toronot Conserva- 
tory of Music, in which position he is developing, in the 
life of this community, such things as time will never 


eradicate. 
+ . * 


It is to be hoped that the marriage of Stewart Houston 
to Miss Beverley Robinson, which took place in St 
George’s Church last Saturday afternoon will not deprive 
the Canadian concert stage of one of its leading and pleas 
antest personalities as well as of a voice remarkable for 
its quality and beauty. During her three seasons in Can 
ada, which succeeded her professional career in London, 
Miss Beverley Robinson has well fulfilled all the bright 
prospects which her success abroad promised, 
friends at home prophesied for her 
“Madame Beverley Robinson,” as, it is said, she will here- 
after be known to the musical world, will be heard in New 
York and Boston this coming season, 
will find that she possesses a voice of 
quality, and that the distinguishing features ot her method 
are purity of finish and great refinement of style. The 
vocalist is a personal friend of the clever English song 
composer, Maude Valerie White. This lady wrote 
eral of her songs for Miss Beverley Robinson, whom Miss 
White considered the best exponent of her work. Stewart 
Houston, who is a cultured and accomplished gentleman, 
has been prominent as the secretary of several well-known 
public enterprises, and he is able to appreciate to the full 
est extent the artistic talents of Madame Beverley Robin- 


and her 


It is probable that 


where her hearers 


remarkably fine 


sev- 


son. 
” os * 

Among pianists who have studied under W. O. For 
syth, the Canadian composer and piano instructor referred 
to in last week’s letter, the following should be mentioned 
Miss Millie Eveson, Walter H. Coles (organist Church of 
the Redeemer), Mrs. Stanley Adams (Winnipeg), Misses 
Abbie M. Helmar, Rubina Preston (just returned from 
study abroad) and Gwendolyn Roberts; G. W. Coppin (a 
blind pianist), Cecil Carl Forsyth (a brother of the in- 
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structor), Miss Helen 
many others. 

Heinrich Klingenfeld (violinist), formerly of Toronto, 
now of New York, has recently been highly honored with 
Imperial Bavarian concert- 


Watkins, Peter C. Kennedy and 


a letter from Joseph Weber, 
master, who praises in unqualified terms Mr. Klingenfeld’s 
‘Viola School.” Regarding the book, Joseph Weber 
writes: “I have long been looking for such a work, be- 
cause the viola parts in my own chamber music compo- 
sitions are of a concerted nature and reuire a viola player 
who is a perfect violin virtuoso. Through the publication 
of your most fascinating and inspiring work, which has 
been written with evident interest and devotion, you have 
rendered us composers a great service. Many a violinist 
will be induced thereby to pay greater and more attention 


than heretofore to the viola, which, being the ‘step- 
mother’ among stringed instruments, has been sadly neg- 
lected.” 


A promising and popular young violinist who has lately 
Klingenfeld is Miss Hilda Davis, 
well received 


been studying with Mr 
of Toronto. This young lady 
wherever she has appeared, and frequently audiences have 
She has often taken 


has been 
compelled her to give double encores. 
part in musical vespers in various churches in this city and 
in obligato playing she is as successful as in solo work. 
It is probable that she will have numerous concert en- 
gagements during the coming season. 

Paul Hahn ('cellist) is a talented performer, who could 
other 
has 


be touring the country to-day in company with 
artists were it not that the which he 
formed in this city are of so excellent a nature that noth- 
ing would induce him to leave for any length of time. He 
is kept busy with local concert engagements (for he has 
done much to increase the popularity of the ’cello in this 
vicinity, and he also is a teacher af the conservatory. He 
is an experienced orchestral and ensemble player, and he 
delights in obligatos. There was night last spring 
when Paul Hahn listened and was supremely happy, and 
that was the night Gérardy played in Massey Hall 

Hall on October 10 Miss Margaret 
A. Tripp, two artists who have lately 
gave the following splendid pro- 


connections 


one 


In Association 
Houston and J. D 
returned from Europe, 
gram: 


Toccatta and Fugue in D minor.. . Bach-Tausig 


Rect. et Aria de l'Opera Sigurd Reyer 
Andante in F Beethoven 
Moonlight Schumann 
She is Thine..... Schumann 
The Soldier’s Bride Schumann 
Les Larmes. Massenet 
Barcarolle in G minor............. Rubinstein 
EE CE MEPS oon csccceseeas ..Chopin 
Jerceuse, Op. 57 -. Chopin 


Nur fuer Natur Strauss-Schuett 
Aria, Mon cceur s’ouvre Saint-Saéns 
Hungarian Fantasia Liszt 
(With orchestral acc ompaniment on second piano, played 


by Miss Hart). 


a ta voix 


a credit to her teacher, Signor De 
abroad She 
and the general verdict is that there 


Her first Saint-Saéns num- 


Houston was 
she 


Miss 
lasco, before went is an attractive singer. 
with a beautiful voice, 
lies before her a bright career. 
ber was exquisite. 

Miss Houston has recently sung in Buffalo, 
was well received, and with the reception tendered her at 
the Tripp-Houston concert—where flowers and applause 
both abundant—she has reason to feel gratified 

Tripp is an experienced and brilliant piano vir 
who is intensely devoted to his art. For years he 
Since that time he has 


returns to Canada 


where she 


were 

Mr 
tuoso, 
was a pupil of Edward Fisher. 
twice been in Europe, and now he 
with fresh laurels and glowing prospects 

Miss Ada E. S. Hart, who played the orchestral ac- 
companiment to the Liszt Fantasia, is another enthusi- 
astic pianist, who studied with J. W. F. Harrison, and 
later with Krause and Leschetizky. When Paderewski 
visited Toronto Miss Hart played for him, and won his 
favorable comment Miss Hart, Miss Houston and Mr 
Tripp will each appear many times on the concert stage 
during the present season. Their artistic 
should not, and doubtless will not, be confined to Canada 

Miss Hart has a !arge class of piano students, consisting 
of Misses Jessie Hill, Springer, Violet Gooderham, 
Blanch WwW jing, Daisy RW. J. and many ¢ others. 


performances 


J. ‘FRED 


WOLLE, 
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eo Stern, 
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The chamber music concert in the Pavilion on October 
6 was an important social and musical event. The Dann- 
reuther Quartet was the attraction, and the vocalists were 
Madame Seminario and Sefior Gonzales. As has already 
been stated in these columns, the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation deserves praise and encouragement for endeavor- 
ing to increase the love and appreciation of ensemble 
music in this city. It is to be hoped that the concerts 
which will be given in the future under its auspices will 
each and all be crowded to the doors 

A number of patriotic Canadian songs, 
H. Godfrey, have found their way to this department 


written by H 


In another letter a full account of these songs, including 
“The Land of the Maple,” will shortly be found. Mr 
Godfrey, by the way, is the secretary of the long estab- 
lished firm of Mason & Risch It has well been said 


that in addressing a member or representative of this firm 
upon even the most trivial matters satisfactory and con- 
siderate treatment is 
preserved by Messrs. 
posing portrait of the great Liszt, 
be painted and cohveyed to them as a token of his appre 


assured. Among the chief treasures 
Mason & Risch is a lifelike and im- 


which he ordered to 


ciation and approval of the Mason & Risch piano. And 
to-day, to the name of Liszt could be added scores of 
other artists who likewise have borne testimony to the 
superior artistic qualities of the same instrument 


* * * 


That Miss Norma Reynolds’ success as a vocal instructor 
is remarkable is evident from the long list of singers whom 
she has brought before the public. Among these are 
Misses Theresa Tymon, Agnes Forbes, Annie Hallworth, 
Gertrude Black, Maude Richards and Elda Idle. Miss 
Reynolds is a hard working and enthusiastic teacher, who 
studied vocal culture for years under Elliott Haslem 

Mrs. J. W. Bradley is another painstaking singing 
the result of whose labor is the best criterion of 
Miss Wright, a pupil of Mrs. Bradley, is the 
instructor at the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 
have held 


teacher, 
her ability 
head resident vocal 
lege, Whitby, where pupils of the same teacher 
similar positions during the past ten years 

* * * 


The firm of A. & S. Nordheimer has become a joint stock 
company, of which Samuel Nordheimer is president and 
Albert Nordheimer vice-president and managing director 
This company, which has long imported the Steinway 
piano into Canada, continues to be in a most prosperous 
condition. The success of this firm proves conclusively— 
if proof be necessary—that the sphere of music in this 
Dominion, in whatever light it may be regarded, is in no 
wise limited. 
oe SS 

The news that Eleanor Dallas Peter, of Winnipeg, will 
hereafter send correspondence from that city to THE 
MusicaLt Courter has been heard with pleasure by that 
musician’s friends in Ontario. 

The Festival Chorus, under direction of Mr. Torrington, 
has begun to rehearse for ‘““The Messiah,” at the College of 
Music. 

Owing to the number of communications received this 
week it is’ necessary to postpone some important items till 
next week 

As has previously been stated, programs and notices sent 
to this department from any place in Canada will always 


receive immediate attention. May HAMILTON. 


J. Armour Galloway. 


J. Armour Galloway, the well-known singing teacher, has 


removed. His studio is now at 318 West Fifty-seventh 
street. 
Deaths. 


William Sichel, once capellmeister of the Hamburg City 


Theatre, died lately at Hanover, aged thirty years. The 
Neapolitan composer, Niccolo van Westerhout, died in 


He was first known as a pianist, 
“Tilda,” “Cymbeline”’ 
1895). He also wrote 
Trombini 
His musical 


Naples, aged thirty-six 
but gained renown for his operas, 
and 
symphonies, &c. At 
1879 he had been opera director at Warsaw. 
and enabled him to 


“Fortunio” (given at La Scala, 


Venice, Césare Since 


remarkable, conduct 


Leopold Gadowsky. 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, | 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


memory was 


without score. 
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From Italy. 


SIENA, Italy, September 29, 1808 


LTHOUGH there is but little going on in the way of 


music during the present month in Italy, I may yet 
be able to find some few items of interest to fill the lines 
of my usual monthly letter, items which may not be 


entirely devoid of interest to those of your readers who 
have any interest in musical matters over here in Italy 

Before leaving Venice I attended a performance of Ros 
sini’s ever fresh and charming masterpiece, the “Barbiere 
at the old Teatro Malibran. 


de Seviglia,” 


The chief attraction to me, outside of the music itself, 
was Sofia Aifos, of whom I have spoken in some of my 
past letters. Although her voice seems to have lost in 


softness and is even showing an unfortunate tendency to 
ward a metallic quality, her coloratura singing is as surpris 
As to her acting 
Her playing of the part of Rosina was a 


ingly faultless and true as ever. it has 
lost in no way 
piece of acting one would go far to find bettered—charming 
By the of all this 
threatened change of quality in 


Sofia Aifos, modest and compara 


and naive throughout side it pained me 


to notice the her voice 


However, in spite of it, 
tively unknown, remains one of the most pleasing members 
of the Italian operatic stage and one of the very few real 
“old school” 


representatives of the of Italian singers 


On the way down from Venice I spent some time in 
Bologna, and had occasion to attend one of the perform 
ances of Stefano Gobatti’s opera “I Goti,"’ which, after 
having been forgotten for twenty years, has been once 


more put upon the stage at Bologna, greeted by a repetition 
of the 
ago, 
stricken student from a quiet little 
Italy, 
his only worldly possession 
the 


stormy applause and ovations which it met with 


then a young and poverty 
in North 


almost 


years when the composer, 
country village 
arrived at Bologna with the manuscript score, 
From the very first perform 
which 
sank 


work 


ance work met with an instant success was as 


tonishing, and then, a year or two after into an 


oblivion as How a which 


had 
whistled as it 


sudden as its triumph 


enjoyed the wide popularity of “I Goti,” sung and 


was on every street and played by every 


vagrant hand-organ, could have fallen as suddenly as it 
did 
plained mystery 
fate of his child, 
succeeded in securing promises from one of the B 


The 


as I said before, has been a popular success, and everyone 


into utter darkness, as it were, will ever be an unex 


The composer seems to have shared the 


until a few faithful friends and admirers 


lognese 


impresarios for a resurrection of the work result, 


seems to have suddenly remembered the old airs that were 


whistled and hummed and sung and strummed to death 


twenty years ago. 
The 

from 

North 


who, 


book of the opera is taken in a very free manner 
the historical the Gothic 
Italy, during the reign of their queen 
in the plain 


records of occupation of 


Amalasmeta 
every-day pages of historical fact, was 
imprisoned and strangled on one of the islands of the wild 


and lonely Lake of Bolsena, after having too good-naturedly 


raised a brother of hers to share her kingdom with her 
Che librettist has treated these happenings in so free a 
manner as to preserve little more than the historic names, 


and even here he cold not be content until a Roman official 
had been introduced as a lover of the queen. Around these 
two figures the action centres, until the Roman is killed at a 
castle on the shores of Lake the 
Lake of Bolsena, and the unhappy queen kills herself over 
his dead body. 

All in all the action drags, 


Trasimene, instead of 


with some exceptions, and the 


fact of there being but one female character in the whole 
play, outside of the chorus, does not add to its interest 
As to the music, it is more interesting than the libretto, 


at times dramatic and even beautiful. Unfortunately one 


meets with much that comes too near to the banal melody 
peculiar to Verdi’s early period, and 


the with what 


and lack of harmony 


I found this, strange to say, precisely case 


seemed to be the most popular parts of the whole work 
Although Bologna has been so highly praised by Richard 
Wagner, and still holds its place as the most musical of 


Italian cities, I cannot say that the audience on this espe 


cial evening showed any very great amount if discrimina 


tion in its applause. This struck me as peculiar, for I have 
a superior class in their ap 
then it 


summer performance, 


always found the Bolognese 


preciation for good music; but was a summer 


theatre, a summer audience and a 
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and under such circumstances it is hard to judge. On the 
whole, after I had left the theatre, pleasing as much of the 
music is, and interesting also, I could not help wondering 
how it was that the ‘‘Goti” ever became as popular as it 
did in the seventies! 

There have been extensive celebrations at the old city 
of Brescia this summer, in honor of the unveiling of a 
monument to the great painter Alessandro Bonvicino, 
called Il Moretto, of that city, born 1498, died 1554. At 
the exposition held there, and devoted to the various 
branches of past and present art, were most interesting col- 
lections of musical instruments of the various old makers 
of Cremona—Lodi, Bugamo, &c.—the most famous violin 
makers the world has ever known. 
instruments by Brescian makers were 
of the sixteenth century, an old man- 
dolin, a viola and violoncello “da gamba,’ by Gasparo, of 
Salo; two contrabassi, by Maggioni; a violin, by Rondani. 

Of the Cremona a violin and violoncello, by 
Amati; a violin of Stonini; a violin and ’cello, by Ruggeri, 
called “Il Per’; a violin by Giuseppe Conti, and one by 
Carlo Testosi, a violin by Guarnieri, &c. 

Added to this splendid collection of instruments was an 
equally interesting one of autographs, comprising letters 
violinists Rolla, Sainton, Paganini, Rovelli, 
Vieuxtemps, Bottesini (contrabassist and composer), and 
of the composers Apollini, Auber, Asiola, Beethoven, Bel- 
Cherubini, Donizetti, Gounod, Franz 
Massenet, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, 
Ricci, Rossini, Rubinstein, 
Verdi, Wagner, Weber, 


Among the a 


“viola da braccio” 


school, 


from the 


Berlioz, Bizet, 
Liszt, Haydn, 
Offenbach, 
R. Schumann, 
&e. 

Two letters of Verdi, 


lini, 
Mayer, 
Paisiello, 
Strauss, 


Pacini, 
Spontini, 


in which he mentions an opera of 
his own, “Rochester,” which is not mentioned by any of 
lis biographers, and a very characteristic and short epistle 
Nic. very I unfortunately 
left my them at Florence, but wi!l try and 
print them entire in my next correspondence. 

Don Lorenzo Perosi was invited to direct a performance 
“Raising of Lazarus,” and brought with him from 
Venice the orchestra and staff of artists which as- 
sisted at the opening performance of the oratorio last July. 
The performance at Brescia was attended by 4,0c9 listen- 
ers, and the success which followed was a repetition of the 


of Paganini, are interesting. 


have copy of 


f his 
same 


one at Venice. 

I will not dwell further on this beautiful work, as I have 
already given a full description of it and its counterpart, 
“The in my letter of last 
July. 

Don Perosi has been asked to direct several perform- 
ances of these works at Bologna—and we shal! undoubt- 
Florence and Rome during the 


Transfiguration of Our Lord,” 


edly hear them at Milan, 
coming year. 

The season of opera at the Lirico Theatre, Milan, 
opens on October 22 with the first performance of Um- 
berto Giordana’s new music drama “Fedora,” words by 
Arturo Colantti, adapted from V. Sardou’s play. Many of 
remember the success with the 
young composer’s “Andrea Chenier” met two years ago, 
and undoubtedly we will have a more mature and polished 
work in “Fedora,” adapted as the subject is to the peculiar 
bent of the composer’s undoubted talent. 

Four more novelties are also down on the list—De Nar- 


at 


your readers will which 


dis’ “Stella” and Giannotti’s “Violin Maker of Cremona” 
Cilea’s “L’Arlesiana” and Anzoletti’s “La Fini di Mozart.” 
The title of the last sounds interesting. Bizet’s “Fair 


and Leoncavallo’s little spoken of setting 


” 


Maid of Perth” 
of “La Bohéme” end the list. 

I have never yet heard the last mentioned work, which 
was given at Venice for the first time last year, but which 
does not seem to have met with the success expected. 

The staff of singers at the Lirico seems a — strong 
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one, comprising as .it does Sanat, “Sorel, Timroth, 
Rolla and Manfredi among the sopranos; Quiroli and 
Paroli, tenors; Pignataro, Aristi, Maggolani, Wigley, 
Schlesinger, Brancaleoni and Frigiotti for basses and bari- 
tones. 

Several of these names are new to the generality of the 
while others are well known. 

Giordano’s “Fedora” is also promised at the Carlo 
Felice Theatre, at Genoa, during the winter, and will 
pe be given at Rome as well. 


public here, 


the 
years, 


The Neapolitan, Nicholas van Westerhout, one of 


most gifted composers Italy has possessed of late 


died, at an early age, last month. He is chiefly known to 


fame through his opera “Cymbeline,” based on Shake- 
speare’s play of that name, and the well-known “Ronde 
d’Amour.” His deeper and greater works, such as his 


symphonies, especially the one dedicated to Brahms, his 
chamber music, songs and piano pieces are, strange to 
say, almost unknown to the majority of musicians, though 
the great merits of many of his compositions have been 
recognized of late years by the chosen few, and his name 
had already begun to appear more frequently on concert 
programs, &c., when he died. The inhabitants Bari 
seem to have been his most appreciative admirers, for two 
years ago a new theatre was built in that flourishing little 
named after the young composer and inaugurated by 
In his death the modern 


of 


city, 
a performance of his last opera. 
Italian school of composers loses one of its most gifted 
and earnest members in the field of instrumental composi- 
tion. 
Verdi's 
first hearing at Paris last spring, are to be given at Rome 
during the course of the winter, and there are some slight 
possibilities of the composer’s presence in that city as 
It is rumored that the grand old master is still 
“King 


latest church compositions, which were given a 


well. 
working over a music drama on Shakespeare’s 
Although these notices are not positively confirmed, 
there undoubtedly an underlying current of truth in 
them, especially as Verdi’s health has rather improved dur- 
seems to have, in a way, 


Lear.” 


is 


ing the last few months, and he 
recovered from the low physical state in which the shock 
of his wife’s death left him for so long a while. He has 
regularly adopted Milan as the home of his old age. 

It is quite probable that he will be decorated with the 
Collar of the Annunziata during this winter. This decora- 
tion is one of the highest distinctions that can be conferred 
in Italy, and, had it not been for certain official difficulties, 
it would probably have been Verdi's long ago. Italy will 
have to look very far to find one more worthy to wear it. 

Here at Luna, Puccini’s “La Bohéme” has scored still 
another triumph. It was given for the first time in this 
city last month, at the famous old Teatro dei Rozzi, and, 
needless to say, had a long run and a great success 

Everyone in Italy, at least every musician in Italy, 
anxiously waiting for the first performance Maestro 
Puccini’s “La Tosca,” and, if I err not in my prophesies, 
they will not be disappointed. As yet, it is not definitely 
decided as to which city will witness the first performance 
of the work. Very probably Rome. 

If the promises held out by the various operatic man- 
agers hold good, the Eternal City will have almost a 
surfeit of opera during the coming season. 

On the 20th of October the Teatro Quirino opens with 
4 good list of operas; then comes that usually interesting 
and well-given series at the Costanzi, by far the finest 
theatre in Rome, during November, December and Jan- 
uary; then the regular season of grand opera at the Ar- 
gentina. This last really promises to be a season that will 
bring back the old glories of the Apollo Theatre, in the 
Besides several novelties, Gold- 
and Wagner’s splendid “Meis- 


is 


of 


sixties and seventies. 
mark’s “Queen of Sheba” 


| 
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tersinger” are down on the prospectus. This speaks well 
for the love of German music in Italy. 

In addition to this abundance of dramatic music, there 
is the season of opera at the Nazionale and at the new and 
Adriana, and to end with the spring 
performances at the Costanzi. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the quality will be equal to the quantity this year. 
the public at some of the failures 


spacious Politeama 


The indignation of 


of last year at the Argentina seems to have had some 
effect at last on the impresariat of that theatre, who 
have evidently decided to make an effort to regain the 


honors that have been lost during the last 1ew seasons 

As to instrumental music, no programs have as yet been 
issued by the various but there reason to 
believe but that the standard of the 
be kept up to its mark. 


societic a. is no 
years will 


M. P. 


last three 


‘Apathetic Louisville.” 
Ky., 


LOUISVILLE, October 1, 1598. 


old, 
whiskey, 
It is that dear old place 


this is “apathetic Louis- 


_— if you please, 
* the 


a few stubborn ‘musical’ egotists.” 


poor, 


ville,’ home of “‘fine pretty women and 


where “baseball and braying brass bands are sublime,” and 
where bad beer and salty pretzels would shape the musical 
destiny of an “apathetic” people 

We are not slow in anything but musi If, however, 
we had a better representation in Lakeland Asylum there 
would at least gleam a faint ray of hope that we could 
soon catch up with the procession and occupy a respect- 
able position among other cities of our size and impor- 
tance. It pains us to make such a frank acknowledgment, 
but the responsibility must and shall rest where it justly 
belongs. It is not the lack of talent—far from it—that 
such a condition existseas to our musical affairs, but it is 
the variety that we possess—that class with the brand of 
self-importance blown in the bottle to show its superi- 
ority (7) of manufacture. 

sah! When we think of it we feel like throwing up our 
hands in holy horror and asking a poor suffering “ignor- 
ant” public for a contribution for the purpose of export- 
ing an overstock of our spurious incapables to a climate 
more congenial to their nature, where they could indulge 
in the construction of long Spanish sentences from su 


perfluous adjectives and meaningless phrases to the delight 


of their own imagination, without inflicting them upon an 
“apathetic” people whose “ideals are not so lofty” as to 
interpret their meaning 

There are a few people here who know the difference be- 
tween good music and music that is not good; but how to 
adopt the “lofty ideals” of some of our recently acquired 
citizenship is yet a mystery unsolved 


well know 
and should 


Musicat Courter here 


musical world cannot, 


The readers of Tut 


that our position in the 
not, be attributed to any lack of interest on the part of our 


enterprising citizens, as has been charged by some. The 
writer is a part of that business element, and not a musi 
cian in any sense of the term; but facts are facts, he 


The fact is that every 
gotten up by local 


does not hesitate to express them 


musical feature of any prominence 
talent in the past fifteen years has emanated from the 
“counter-hoppers,” “dilettantes,” “axe grinders” and 
“frauds,” as some have seen fit, or unfit, to term them 

So successful have their efforts been, even in the face of 


hostile opposition on the part of some selfish representa 


tives of the “sacredly” professional element, that they now 
command the confidence and support of the public in any 
musical enterprise they undertake. They have been 
earnest and persistent in their efforts that they have en- 
of a few of our most successful mem- 


so 


listed the assistance 


bers of the profession 


That this class—even though their work has been im- 


JOSEPHINE S.—. 


JA 
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periect in many respects—has the confidence of the gen- 
eral public is evident from the prompt response to their 
proposition for a “May Festival” here last spring, when 
the public came forth with more than double the amount 
required. 

So enthusiastic was the general public over the 
results of the project that there is every assurance that 
we will have a great festival next spring True, this was 
the first attempt rhe management profited by their mis- 
takes, and we have ample reason to believe that they will 
not be repeated. As it was, a few real artists were heard 
here for the first time, and the affair, as a whole, at least 
reached the dignity of a farce.” 

Now, ii these “illegitimate amateurs, counter-hop- 
pers,” &c., have won the favor of the public with their 
earnest efforts to give a few musical entertainments of 
high order,” how great would have been the accomplish- 
ments of our “‘sacredly’ professional element had they 
been so thoroughly organized, and been equally so earn- 
est in their efforts to promote the musical weliare of their 
city instead of growling among themselves. There has 
never been an organized effort on the part of this ele- 
ment that sought the support of the public in any great 
musical enterprise. It has invariably been individual, 
and that, too, at so much per. 

We can lay claim to a goodly number of musicians oi 
real worth, who not only hold certificates of distinction 
from schools abroad, and America, too, for that matter, 
but they would be a credit to any city. We have ample 
talent here to form a good orchestra, and we may add 
that it would not be necessary to import a director, as 
we have one in the person of Carl Schmidt. One prop 
erly organized, with the proper talent, we have reason to 
believe would elicit a liberal support from the public, ii 
put before them in a business way 

We, too, have sufficient talent for a great chorus, and 
1 Shackelton, though he is one of the “business” element, 
we have a man who is capable of directing it with true 


dignity and skill. With our talent, as represented in our 
teachers, we could establish a school of music second to 
none west of the. Adirondacks. We have them from Italy, 
France, Germany, England, and from New England, 
whose instruction has come trom the _ best schools of 


Europe and America. We have an abundance of native 
talent, some of which cost $60,000 to develop, and yet we 
ire snubbed by the musical world as “apathetic Louis- 
ville.” 

Before we can hope for the dawn of a new era in the 
musical history of this great, big, overgrown town we 
must rid ourselves of an obstinate and stubborn element 
whose motives are too selfish for liberal expansion and 
purposes. The 


whose “ideals are too lofty” for practical 


professional element, must, if they desire a higher ideal 
maintained in the musical situation combine their resources 
ind inaugurate a more friendly relationship toward each 
other. Just that soon, and only that soon, may they rea- 
sonably expect anything from a public that has never 
been sought by them for other than individual support 
Let them manifest as much aggressiveness and earnest 
ness, for the same consideration in view, as the ama- 
teur element has done, much to the chagrin of some of 
our “‘sacredly” professionals, and there will be no hesi 
tancy on the part of the public to sustain them and en 
courage them in any legitimate undertaking 

Nothing of importance in music transpired during the 
summer months, as nearly all our teachers and singers were 
spending their vacations Whipple-Dobbs, Mansfeld, 
Schlicht and Selby were in New York, Cain at Vineyard 
Haven, Bredelli in Cincinnati, Harris in the Adirondacks, 
Bertelle on a Western tour and Stapleford on the lakes 
\ll, however, have returned and have resumed their classes 
and choir positions 

No specially important changes have as yet taken place 
in any of the local choirs except at Calvary Episcopal 
Church, which has a new contralto in the person of Miss 
Lucy Lehmann, who is just from the College of Music, 
Chicago, where she nas been for the past four years. Her 
work as soloist last Sunday was credituble indeed, and the 
church is to be congratulated in securing her to fill the 


Opera, 


DIRECTION: 





“> Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
- 33 Union Square, West, New York. 


position that has been held so well by Elmer Sinton for 
a number of years. 

\Mirs. Americus Callahan will remain as soprano soloist 
for the present and Phillip Stark has been secured as tenor. 
Of course Selby is still organist and director. 

Iwo of our prominent baritones were in New York this 
summer. Both were heard to sing. They both had flatter 
ing inducements to rema.n, and one will be a soloist at 
Chautauqua next season. That's the way we lost Lewis 
Williams and Clary. Go away from home and you will 


ye recognized. 

lwo ot our promising young violinists have ieit us. 
Charles Letzler, whom we all had learned to love and 
honor, sailed for Europe last month, where he expects 
to spend a few years with Joachim. He has our confidence 
that he will some day be an honor to us and will make 
an artist of note. George Smith, now only eighteen, who has 
been in the College of Music, Cincinnati, tor the past hive 
years, and later a member of the Symphony Orchestra, has 
just won another scholarship in that institution, bit he 
will go to New York to study with Ovide Musin. In a tew 
years he expects to vie with our own Marcosson for 
1ionors 

ihe appearance ol lk rances Hartley laSt WeCK in a WeeK § 
engagement at a local playhouse was hailed with delight 
by her many old friends and admirers. Her work here, in 
concert and as soloist at the Broadway Methodist Church, 
several years since, pleasantly remembered. Her voice 
has improved both in power and quality, but what a pity 
that such a magnificent physique, voice and beauty oi iorm 
and feature should be found even in high class farce com 
edy! She justly belongs to high class opera and was urged 
y her friends here to seek a place in that held at once 

fhe Musical Club will give a miscellaneous concert at 
Library Hall on the 14th. It will consist of glees, part 
Ihe chorus 


igs and solos by some of our best talent 


as been actively rehearsing all summer and is expected to 
do some good work in the coming concert, which will be 
ts last effort until the May Festival. The chorus will 
egin rehearsing immediately on the work for the festi 
and confidently expects to do by that time the best 
rk of its history. 
W. D. Lewis gave a pupils’ recital at his new studio on 
the 22d ult. About fiity prominent musical people wer 
sent, among whom were Dr. Brown, composer and 
ger; Cain and Schlicht. Miss McDonald, soprano, and 
lessrs. Emmettsberger and Ramser were introduced in 
few numbers, each doing creditable work. 
Llewellyn Cain resumed his position as director and 
baritone soloist at the Walnut Street Baptist Church on 
the first. He now has a large chorus choir and the church 
s well pleased with its service It is one of the largest 


nd best choirs in the city lr. Ecpert B 


Richard Hoffman. 


rhis veteran pianist, who has been identified with the 
Chickering piano for more than half a century, will play at 
three of the madrigals to be given Chickering Hall this 
winter 

A Mollenhauer Pupil. 

Master Saul Brant, one of E. Mollenhauer’s advanced 
iolin pupils, was engaged to assist at the informal musicale 
given by the Cantata Musical Society (Jos. B. Zellman di 
rector) on Wednesday evening, October 5, and he played 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, by Hauser (accompanist Miss Ros 
enberg), with a clear, sweet tone, intense feeling, and the 
urety of execution which marks the work of all the pupils 

Mr. Mollenhauer 

Others assisting on the program were Miss Barnet, pian 
ist, who played a mazourka by Godard and “Polish Dance, ’ 
by X. Scharwenka, with good technic and correct ex 
pression 

Miss Bertha E. Frobisher, contralto, pupil of Mr. Zell 
nan, sang “O Mio Fernando,”’ from ‘La Favorita,”’ with 
her usual good tone and distinct enunciation 

The society has 100 members and expects to give a pub 
lic concert on December 21, when it will sing some choruses 


and be assisted by eminent vocal and instrumental soloists 


Concerts 





D’Arona and Le Vinsen. 


ELOW will be tound more press notices from the 

leading journals of Copenhagen, recounting Florenza 

d’Arona’s and Carl Le Vinsen’s successes at the great con 
cert in the Palace Gardens oi the capital 


The national concert given in the King’s Garden yes 
terday, by order of Her Majesty the Empress of Russia 
was visited by about 10,000 people. The Imperial Russian 
Orchestra, from the Empress’ yacht the Polar Star, as 
sisted, together with Mme. Florenza d’Arona and Carl Le 
Vinsen, whose exquisite rendition of their several number 
brought forth enthusiastic applause from the great audi 
ence, which was treated to several extra numbers in con 


Vort Land, September 5, 1898 


sequence 


[he national concert in the king’s garden yesterday 
gathered a tremendous audience. Besides the Imperial 
Russian Orchestra were the vocal artists Mme. Florenza 
d’Arona and Carl Le Vinsen, who were in great lavor 
with the audience. Mme. d’Arona had to sing “da capo, 
and great was the joy when she gave one verse of the 
national hymn in Danish for encore. The audience in 
sisted upon more, and Grieg’s beautiful “Jeg elsker dig 
met with equal approbation.—Addresseavisen, September 
5, 1808 

Carl Le Vinsen and Mme. Florenza d’Arona were the 
vocal artists at the national concert in the King’s Garden 
yesterday, and gave several numbers which were a pleas 
ure to listen to. Mr. Le Vinsen’s voice sounded large and 
full, and strange enough the carrying properties ol Mme 
d’Arona’s voice could be heard at the extreme circie ol 


the garden.—Kjabenhavn, September 5, 1598 


Ihe Russian Imperial Orchestra, trom the imperial 
yacht the Polar Star, together with Mme. Florenza d’ Arona 
and Carl Le Vinsen, by order Her Majesty the Empress 
4§ Russia, gave a concert in the King’s Garden yes 
terday, which was a tremendous success. Mme. d’Arona’s 
ible interpretation of sever al arias evoked strong and well 
and Mr. Le Vinsen‘s beautiiul voice 


deserved ap plause S 
t air than one would 


was much more effective in the open 


ive expected \ftenbladet, September 5, 13895 


P. S. Gilmore’s Effects Sold. 


[he sale of books, musical instruments, sheet music, 


irticles of vertu and furniture which were the belongings 
f the late Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore were sold at auction 
ast week. A number of musician friends of the lamented 
andmaster were present and bought most of the art works 
yy of Darley’s Shakespeare was sold to H. Donovan 


A Kronold-Thiers Recital. 
\n audience composed of cultivated music lovers filled the 
Christian Science Hall last Thursday evening, the occasion 


being a recital by Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, and 


\lbert Gérard-Thiers, the singer. The program was 
Kol Nidrei s - ; . Bruch 
Mr. Kronold 
~ongs— 
laisirs bo Amour ...Padre Martini (1661) 
Pur di . Lotti (1700) 
Nina ; ; ...Pergolese (1700) 


It Was a Lover and His Lass. Thomas Morley (1800) 
Mr Gérard Ihiers 

Souvenir de Spa , Servais 
Mr. Kronold 

Schumann 
Schumann 
. Schumann 
Schumann 


Die Lotos Blume 
Wenn ich in Deine Augen Seh 





Du bist wie eine Blume 

Mr. Gérard-Thiers 
Pri Song Wagner 
At 1 the Fountain Davidoff 
Romanze Van Goens 


Vito Popper 


Goring-Thomas 
Goring Thomas 


Nevin 


Winds in the Trees 

\ Night in June 

At Twilight oes 

Mr. Gérard-Thiers 

Ave Maria Gounod 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt Tschaikowsky 
Mr. Gérard-Thiers and Mr. Kronold. 

Both artists were at their best and did exceptionally 
good work. The accompanist was Frederick C. Baumann 
who shows intelligence and taste. The next recital will 

= 


take place Thursday evening, October 27 


ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 
SONG RECITALS. 


IEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory Formerly 
Conductor of National Opera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 


145 East 62d Street, New York. 
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About Musical People. 

[he Philharmonic Orchestra, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
begun rehearsing regularly. Its first concert of the sea- 
son will take place the evening of November 13. 

Ca « 

Che Red Cross Society, of Columbus, Ohio, gave a 
successful concert in that city the night of October 6. 
Chere was a chorus of 100 singers, and several singers 
and instrumentalists of repute took part. A handsome 
sum of money was netted. 

* ” * 

A musical association has been organized in Atlanta, 

3a., with W. Woods White at its head. 
*” x + 

G. T. Berg, the eminent architect and bass singer, of 
Columbia, S. C., has in his possession a large collection 
by the late August 


of unpublished songs composed 


Koepper. 
* * * 

The Choral Club of Binghamton, N. Y., was reor- 
It was decided to give a series of 
high-class concerts. The first concert will take place 
early in December, with “The Sun Worshipers,” by 
Goring Thomas. The second will be given in February, 
when Mendelssohn's “St. Paul’’ will be sung. Rehearsals 
began this week under the direction of Conductor W. H. 
Hoerrner. The club now has a membership of over 
100. The executive committee consists of the following: 
Frank S. Titchener, Edwin R. Weeks, C. F. Hess, O. J. 
Fowler, W. H. Hoerrner, Mrs. I. T. Deyo and Miss Em- 
ma W. Ely. 


ganized last week. 


* * * 


The faculty of the Detroit, Mich., Conservatory of 
Music gave a concert last Wednesday night. The par- 
ticipants were: Wm. Yunck, violinist; Mrs. Charles 
Clements, soprano; Miss Agnes Andrus, Miss Lena 
McMaster, Miss Kate McDonald, Mrs. R. W. Turnbull 
and Miss Alice L. Carpenter, pianists. 

- ” . 

The Detroit, Mich., Institute of Music has opened the 
season with a concert, which was participated in by Miss 
Kate H. Jacobs, Alfred Hofmann, W. S. Bracken and 
the Misses Isabella Jacobs and Florence Smith. 

x * * 
well-liked pianist, of Detroit, Mich., 
The program included the 


Mrs. Fiske, the 
gave a recital there last week. 


Liszt Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 11, the Beethoven So- 
nata op. 26, Chopin, Bach and Curtis compositions, and 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 6. 


eo © 


Says the Journal, of Detroit, Mich.: “Miss Margaret 
W. Wiley gave her first concert of the season with three 
of her piano pupils, Miss Margaret W. Hopwood, Miss 
Edna Hobbs and Miss Ada Holbrook, Tuesday after- 
noon, in the Church of Our Father. Mrs. Dolbeer Ten 
Eyck, Mrs. Katherine Durfee and Herman Heberlein as- 
sisted. A large audience was present. Mrs. Fiske gave 
an exceptionally fine piano recital last Wednesday at the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music.” 


* * * 


Milton Goldsmith, the opulent composer-merchant oi 
Philadelphia, is about to lead to the altar Miss Sophie 
Hyman, one of New York’s society belles. Mr. Gold 
smith is the author of a large number of musical compo- 
sitions of various degree of merit. His best known work 
is “Rabbi and the Priest.” 


o + 2 


A delightful musicale was given on Tuesday morning 
at the residence of Miss Estelle Davis, 31 North Arling- 
ton avenue, Orange, N. J., under the auspices of the Tues- 
day Musical Club, and as the opening of its season. It is 
proposed by the club to have eight of these musicales 
during the winter, and some part songs and work by pro 
fessionals will be a feature of each one. 


* * * 


A number of musical people in Atlanta, Ga., are mak 
ing elaborate preparations for the production of a comic 
opera called “Zelena,’ by James Beall, a tenor, who is 
said to have been two seasons with the Bostonians. Most 
of-the singers in the company are local performers, 
though some are from Chattanooga. One of the Atlanta 
papers says: “The melodies of ‘Zelena’ are said by com- 
petent critics to be among the the most beautiful ever writ- 
ten.” Captain Robert Lowry, president of the National 
3ankers’ Association, and the social leader of the Gate 
City, is the moving spirit in the enterprise. 

* 7 * 
Mrs. Miriam Armstrong-Glenn, of Atlanta, Ga., widow 


of the eminent lawyer, Colonel W. C. Glenn, possesses a 
mezzo-soprano voice of rare beauty and flexibility. She 
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is studying assiduously under Mrs. Hugh Angier, with 
a view of going upon the concert stage 


* * » 


Isaac M. Mayer, of Atlanta, Ga., who ranks among the 


" foremost pianists in the South, will do a great deal of con- 


cert work this season. Last summer he considerably en 
larged his repertory while enjoying a long vacation at 
his country home. 

* * * 

Mrs. Hugh Angier, one of the most -uccessful singing 
teachers of Atlanta, Ga., contemplates moving to New 
York. 

* * +. 


James Dauer, the violinist, of Charleston, S. C., is ar- 
ranging a series of chamber concerts. 
* * - 
Nathalie Westbeck, a brilliant young pianist from Nor 
way, is now a fixture in Philadelphia 


* - +. 


William Stoll, Jr., is to be the conductor of the concert 
by the “Chorus of the Temple,” to be given in the Baptist 
Temple in Philadelphia, Thursday evening, November 
10. The chorus will number about 180 voices, and the 
organ accompaniment, under David D. Wood, will have 
the assistance of an orchestra of fifty pieces. The pro 
gram, heretofore announced in THE MusicaL Courier, in- 
cludes Mendelssohn’s ‘““‘Hymn of Praise’ and Schubert's 
*Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” and the soloists announced 
are Emma Suelke, Alice Burdette Wood and J. Henry Mc 
Kinley. This will be the eighth oratorio concert given 
by the “Chorus of the Temple.” 

+ * * 
is certain to be blessed this season with 
The Post, in making a fore 
cast, says: Art Society 
offers members, this year shows that the most brilliant 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
an abundance of good music 
“In consideration of what the 
season in its history is at hand Jeginning with an ideal 
presentation of the ‘Persian Garden,’ with Mr. Bispham, 
Mrs. Ford, Mackenzie Gordon, of New York, a beautiful 
tenor singer; Miss Marguerite Hall, contralto. and Miss 
Adella Prentiss, accompanist, and closing with the first 
concert in Pittsburg for years by the Kneisel Quartet, of 
Boston, there will be given between these two cxtremes 
some eight evenings of high artistic quality; Mr Mac 
Dowell, the pianist; Professor Brashear, Hopkinson Smith, 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto; Miss Leonora Jack 
and Katharine Gordon Breed having all 


son, violinist, 


AMERICAN SINGERS 


who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 


International School of Opera in Paris. 


Founded by the AMBROSELL/ AGENCY, 


and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, 
Ensemble, Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and 


German by Eminent Teachers. 





LESSONS EVERY 





The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of 


Madame PAULINE VIARDOT-GARCIA, 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 








EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 





TERMS MODERATE. 


a a 


DAY. 





To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 


not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements wit? 
leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne) 


we —_ PARIS. 


Circulars May be Had on Application to “« THE MUSICAL COURIER.’’ 
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been engaged, while there will be announced within a day 
or two additional names of organizations that will round 
out a really sumptuous list. The first reception of the 
season is on Monday, October 24, at which time the 
awards in the music and art competitions will be an 
nounced ‘ 
: £2 
Miss Carolyn Rivers, the organist of the Stillman Mem 
orial Church, Troy, N. Y., gave a concert there the night 
of October 5. She was assisted by the best obtainable 
local talent 
* * * 


An interesting choir festival was given in Youngstown 
Ohio, the night of October 12. It was held in St. John’s 


Church 


*_ * * 


The Maryland Musical Association, of Baltimore, has 
begun its rehearsals under very favorable auspices It 
has already a membership of over three hundred of Balti- 
more’s best singers, and new applications are constantly 
coming in \ special new feature of this organization is 
the chorus of boys’ voices to be added to the large double 
chorus of male and female voices. All the three choruses 
will be heard in the “Cavalleria Rusticana’’ Easter chorus 
music. The first of the series of ten concerts will be of a 
specially patriotic character, and will be given in honor of 
our Maryland soldiers and sailors, and to celebrate the 
return of peace. Beethoven's “Heroic Symphony” will open 
the program, and will be followed by his triumphal chorus 
The Heavens Praise the Lord.” MHandel’s celebrated 
duet, “The Lord Is a Man of War,” will be sung by two 
fine baritone artists. Taubert’s musical setting of Schil 
er’s beautiful poem, “The Bells,” will be given, illustrated 
by tableaux of the “Departure of the Soldier” and “His 
Return.’ 

es @ 

This information is gleaned from a recent issue of the 
Baltimore Sun: The Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, un 
der the direction of Ross Jungnickel, will give its usual 
series of symphony concerts at Music Hall during the sea 
son. The concerts will take place on Friday evenings of 
November 18, December 2, January 6, February 10, March 
10 and April 14. The prospectus just issued by the organi 
zation shows what the orchestra has accomplished during 
the five years of its existence and gives a list of works to be 
performed this season. The works proposed for perform 
ince this year are all pleasing, and at the same time are of 
the highest order. Soloists who have been engaged are 
among the best of the country, being Mme. Eleanore Mere 
dith, soprano; Miss Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Miss 
Lillian Apel and E. Wad, piznists; J. C. Van Hulsteyn and 
Richard Hilliges, violinists. Richard Hilliges has lately 
settled in Baltimore and was formerly with the Richard 
Wagner Orchestra, at Bayreuth, and for several seasons 
with the Thomas (Chicago) Orchestra. He is now a mem 
ber of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, and will be the 
soloist at the first concert in November 

ie 2 

One of the most advanced cities in the far West. so far 
as music is concerned, is Tacoma, Wash. It contains a 
number of flourishing musical societies. One of these, the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, gave a successful concert October 2 
The St. Cecilia Club, another of Tacoma’s musical organi 
zations, held its annual meeting recently and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: Mrs. A. B. Bull 
president; Mrs. J. M. Walker. vice-president: Miss Katha 
ine Wentworth, secretary: Mrs. H. J. Manny, treasurer 
Mrs. C. M. Sherman, librarian: Mrs. Lester Satterlee and 
Mrs. A. C. Tousey with the above officers constituting th 
executive committe¢ 

* « * 


Salt Lake City, Utah. was the Mecca for thousands of 
musical pilgrims week before last The third annual 





Eisteddfod took place. There were varicus contests be 
tween orchestras, bands and singing societies. Visitors 
were there from all parts of the West. The celebration 
eclipsed any of its predecessors in magnitude and brill 
iancy 
; a 
G. Magnus Schutz, the New York baritone, gave a con 
cert in Spokane, Wash., October 4, and drew a large 
audience. 
*“ * * 
The Boston Ladies’ Military Band has been giving con 
certs in the Dallas, Tex., Music Hall. The band is led by 
Miss Jennie Towle-Gerrans 


+ . * 


The Vegara Oratorio Chorus, of Columbus, Ohio, is 
preparing to do some good work this winter. Last Thurs 
day night a rehearsal was held and the study of Men 
delssohn’s “St. Paul’ was begun. In the chorus are many 
excellent singers, and the conductor, Signor Vegara, is a 
capable and painstaking musician who has had much ex 


perience in oratorio work 
* + - 


The Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, thus refers to a popular 


institution of that city: The Humboldt Verein grows in 


vigor with the years \ generous portion ts progran 
is always devoted to music, and the very cleverest of our 


local musicians—professional and amateur—have appeared 


from time to time in solo or ensemble work Under the 
yresidency of Prof. Henry A. Weber, and with such names 


as Van Sybel, Bruck, Galloway. Schenck and Wacker on 


the entertainment committee. there need be no fear of 


depreciation in the quality of the Humboldt “Abende 


One of the active musicians in Baltimore is Carl Mindt 
leader of the Fort McHenry Military Band. He has just 


organized a choral society and has arranged a series 





oncerts for the winte 


Says the Pittsburg Press 


Luigi von Kunits’ orchestra class had its first meeting 
Thursday evening at the Pittsburg Conservatory There 
were twenty-five members present at this meeting, and 
number of others have already applied for members! 
They rehearsed four or five pieces to give Mr. von Kunits 
general idea of the ability of the players. At the next meet 
ing more minute study will be begun Mr. von Kunits 
is doing a valuable work for the development of the inter 
est in orchestra playing for ambitious amateurs and stu 
dents, and is doing it without charge to the members. His 
long experience in orchestra work and as conductor makes 
him an invaluable teacher of sucl n organization 

* 7 > 


William Anwyl, a promising tenor of Wilkesbarre, P 
is about to move to Pittsburg 
- * * 
The Church Music Society, of Baltimore, was organized 


last week and will be under the direction 


Joseph Pach« 
conductor of the Oratorio Society, of that city Phe 


course of study will embrace the higher forms of church 





music by such composers as Mendelssohn, Bach, Pales 
trina, Haydn and many of the old masters, including those 
compositions which are too lengthy or too elaborate to be 
rendered by a church choir, and hence are seldom or 
never heard at a public performance A portion of the 
time will be devoted to instruction in sight-reading, and 
several lectures will be given by Prof. Pache on the sub 
ject of “The Origin and Evolution of Sacred Music.’ 
The standard hymns of all denomination” will also be stud 
ied and the possibilities of congregational singing will be 
demonstrated The ficers of the society ire W H 


¢ 
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Thomas, Jr., president; W. W. Search, secretary, and Jo 
seph Pache, musical director. The character of these men 
rsures the success of the enterprise 
*“* + 
[he Germania Singing Society, of Newark, N. J., wil 
give a concert October 25 for the benefit of the Soldiers’ 
Relief Fund. The Seidl Orchestra and a large chorus, to 


gcther with a number of soloists, will take part 


A. Ashton. 


Algernon Ashton is now thirty-nine years old. His op 


1! appeared in 1877, and the catalogue of his works this 


vear includes op. 100 


The Dresden Orchestra. 
his organization, which has just celebrated its 350th 
anniversary, was established by the Elector Maurice on 
September 22, 1548, by a decree dated from his head 


uarters at Torgau. The decree begins: 


By the Grace of God, we Maurice, Duke ol Saxony 
Arch Marshal of the Holy Roman Empire, and Land 
grave of Thuringia, &c., issue these statutes respecting a 
cantorey for the service of the church and court. We de 
cree that in our cantorey there will be not less thar eleven 
adults for bass, alto and tenor and nine boys for discant 
The cantors shall refrain fr I 
swearing, and the boys sha 
virtue 


ursing and 
in art and 





Every singer had to learn an instrument, and this can 
torey was the foundation of the modern orchestra. The in 
struments, however, were only used as accompaniment t 
sustain the voice. The orchestra thus starting with eigh 
teen members in 1548, increased under Christian I. (1586) 
to thirty-two, and under Christian II. (1590) to forty-three 
Then came the thirty years’ war, and John George (161! 
56) had to economize. But John George, if saving in his 
money, had great ideas; he brought Heinrich Schiitz to 
[Jresden, paying him 400 gulden a year and adding “a fine 

urt dress.”” Schiitz was court capellmeister for fitty-five 
years The orchestra at his death, in 1672, had fifty-three 
persons 

With Frederick Augustus |. (1694-1733), Augustus the 
Strong, the lover of Aurora in Konigsmarck, the father of 
365 children, including Marshal Saxe, a change was made 


Augustus became cath a went in for art. He bougl 





Italian paintings, the glory of the Dresden gallery, and also 


bought Italian musical instruments, and imported Italian 


singers of all three sexes. Opera now came to the front 
und Schiitz’s “Daphne,” the first German opera (originally 
composed in 1627), was staged at an expense of 42,00 
thalers. But the Italians were soon driven out. and tron 
1740 to 1760 German names predominate. These worthies 


presented a petition to have some back pay commuted int¢ 
3,000 thalers’ worth of wine 
At the end of the last and the beginning of the present 


century the Frencl and Italians we 


re fighting for the 

rman stage, and it was not till King 

Anton summone M. von Weber to Dresden that Ger 
, F 


lan opera rose to a place of honor. Then Dresden took 


possession of the Cs 


the lead in musical Germany, till 1843 Richard Wagne1 
became capellmeister and assisted 1848 at the 300 years 
jubilee He wrote for Dresden his “Tannhauser The 
capellmeisters and directors down to Wagner’s day were 
Johannes Walther, 1548; Binelli de Gerardis, 1581; Hein 
rich Schiitz, 1615; Ballavicini, 1666; La Grua, 1692; l 
Lotti, 1717; Beracini, 1717; Ristori, 1729; Haffe, 1731 
J. G. Raumann, 1764 F. Schuster, 1773; Baér, 1803 
Morlacchi. 1810: C. M. von Weber, 1816; H. Marschner 
822: Rastrelli, 1830; U. Récfel, 1842; R. Wagner, 1843 


Why Wagner tiled fror Dresden in 1849 is too well 


known to need furt mention sut the republican of 
those davs is pardoned and he Royal Saxon Orche str 
will give concerts for the monument of “its greatest capel' 


meister 


OSCAR SAENGER: 


. 
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Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S Baernstein, Basso; 
~. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public 
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14 
THE MAINE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


Portland, October 10, 11, 12. 


66 O the people of Maine wish to place the music 

LD festival on a permanent basis?” was the question 
asked at Bangor last week, and Bangor failed to give an 
iltogether satisfactory [This week it Port- 
land’s turn to respond, and her answer is an emphatic 
iftirmative. That the festival here would be a distinct mu- 
sical success had been already assured by the initial per- 
In many respects it was an artistic 


answer. was 


flormances at Bangor 
advance both in aim and achievement over the festival of 
i897. The Beethoven Fifth Symphony and the “Elijah” 


oratorio were sufficient evidences of the high aim and‘the 


fine work of 
Ambition without hard work is futile, and no one knows 
He has made this 


the chorus and orchestra of the achievement. 


this better than Conductor Chapman 
music festival of his native State a labor of love and pride. 
He has thrown himself into the work of preparation with 
masterful energy, and his infectious enthusiasm has spread 
through chorus and orchestra. The preliminary rehearsals 
thorough as circumstances would permit, and 
the showed a 
marked improvement over that of last year. As for the 
solo artists, though this year’s festival lacked the inspiring 
presence of Maine’s singer, Madame Nordica, and of last 


had been as 


as a result choral and instrumental work 


year’s popular favorite, Madame Blauvelt, such artists as 
Madame Gadski, Madame Maconda and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies, in addition to Messrs. Williams, Gwilym Miles and 
others, were an assurance against disappointment. It only 
remained for Portland and the western section of the State 
to respond with the patronage needed to give the requisite 
financial support, and the question of the permanency of 
the festival would be solved. And this patronage has been 
given to an extent that must have outrun the most san- 
guine expectations of its friends 

Public interest in and appreciation of the great musical 
work doing in Maine were manifested by the size and 
juality of the audiences at the big Auditorium, which, be- 
ginning with a large attendance on the opening night, in- 
creased in size and in enthusiasm until the last perform- 
ance, oratorio night, when the Auditorium was packed 

The question of financial support and of the future of 
the Maine Festival which hung upon it was satisfactorily 
answered, and the doubts and fears of the pessimists—and 
every bold undertaking has them to contend against—van- 
It is hardly too much to say that the 
this week have fixed the status of the 
an established and permanent institu- 


ished into thin air 
Portland 


Festival as 


results in 
Maine 
tion 


This result is due mainly to the indefatigable energy 


of Director Chapman, backed by the earnest and intelli- 
gent support of his aids and chorus conductors, and par 


ticularly by Mrs. Chapman, who has proved herself an 


important factor in the undertaking, as has also the busi- 
ness manager, Homer N. Chase 

It is to be borne in mind that this Maine Festival is dis 
tinctively native in composition, the chorus of 700 entirely 
so, and the orchestra of fifty-three players, with the ex 
ception of about a dozen. Of the soloists Miss Katherine 
M. Ricker, Mrs. Lou D. Barney and Everett M. Water 
house all hail from the old Pine Tree State, while Miss 
Rosa Green has Maine affiliations. From these facts it 
will be seen that the festival has given an immense im 
petus to the musical development of the State. If this de- 
velopment be kept up at the present rate of progress this 
little Down East State will by-and-by occupy a place in the 
front rank of the American musical world 

The high level of program excellence at this year’s per 
formances was shown in the Wagner selections for the 
Monday opening night. When we consider that the or- 
chestra is an organization of only two years’ standing, with 
a widely scattered membership, the freedom, ease and ac 
curacy of technic, the well-balanced, clean-cut ensemble 
playing and the sympathetic comprehension of motif were 
quite remarkably in evidence in these Wagner selections 
The Vorspiel to “Die with which thx 
concert opened, was, however, the least satisfactory part 
of it. 

The players seemed to be a little afraid of the score 
hence a certain unevenness and hesitancy that somewhat 
marred the. effect as a whole. But this is the only criti 
cism to be made of the orchestral work of the evening 
which steadily improved to the close. The “Hallelujah 
Chorus” was naturally the choral triumph of the concert 
showing instant and confident attack; swing and 
movement, all informed by a spirit and intensity that 
It is rather late in the day 


Meistersinger,” 


free 


breathed victory in every note 
to dilate upon this grand old chorus, but the fine reading 
of Monday night is a temptation to do it 

the chorus 
Mr 


Chapman displayed great delicacy of effect in this part 


In the Mendelssohn part song, “Departure,” 
was at its best and made a very strong impression. 


song, and fairly extracted all its musical value down to the 
last shading. The choral singing was 
of musical drill and intelligence as any of the festival 


as fine a display 


choruses. 
The choral 
Abode,” 


grims’ Chorus, for male voices, was not satisfactory It 





part in the “Tannhauser,” “‘Hail Bri; 


was given with magnificent swing, but the 
lacked volume and verve, with a suspicion at times of 
being a thought below pitch. The male 
the form of the 


chorus throughout 


was not quite up to women, who were 


nore responsive to direction, firmer in tone and clearer in 
enunciation 

After the ““Departure’’came Westerhout’s dainty “Rondo 
d’Amour,” which the orchestra played with charming effect 
being a notable expression of musical 


the diminuendo 


In contrast to this was the “Lohengrin” 


Act ITT 


a riot of harmonious sound and winding up in a Wagnerian 


finesse and finish 


introduction to Here the orchestra plunged into 


blare of brass of sonorious quality 


Madame Gadski’s style is breadth itself Following 
Melba’s stupid example she sang for encore after the 
“Elizabeth” air the “Suwanee River,” though not quite as 
“to the manor born.” Evan Williams is a singer one 
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always delights to hear, so sure is he in technic and method, 
sympathetic in style and endowed with a voice of magnetic 
purity and sweetness. Mr. Williams was in excellent form 
Monday night and sang the grand aria from “Lohengrin” 
gloriously, eliciting hearty applause. In response he sang 
with much tenderness the Welsh air “All Through the 
Night,” to Mr. Davies’ piano accompaniment. The cordial 
greeting to Gwilym Miles proved that the impression Port 
had this singer remains unim 
paired. Mr. Miles’ work at this concert served to deepen 
it. His singing of the familiar “O Star of Eve,” from 
was a bit of beautiful vocalization, achieved 


land received of artistic 
*‘Tannhauser,” 


with great care and yet with no sense of effort. It was 
artistically adequate and received a very hearty recog 
niton. In Balfe’s “Excelsior” duet, which was a popular 
feature in last year’s program as well as this, Messrs 


Williams and Miles scored another triumph and were com 
last Miss Green, “the 
whose American début at 
did not altogether 
that is to 


pelled to repeat the verse Rosa 
great contralto from Europe,’ 
this festival had been widely heralded 
fulfill Her not all 


desired and her enunciation is not without defects, but she 


expectation method is be 











has a voice of wide range and much power and a striking 
stage presence At the close of Gounod’s dramatic aria 
she sang for encore the dainty gavotte from Thomas’ 
“Mignon,” in which she attained a better effect 

In the Tuesday afternoon concert the “Masaniello’ over 
ture was reeled off trippingly and full justice was done 
to planissini effects The chief orchestral feature of the 
afternoon, however, was Saint-Saéns’ lugubrious oddity 
the “Danse Macabre It was very well played, the or 
chestra entering into the weird spirit of the thing with 
much gusto Phe horal feature was “The Messiah” 
chorus ind the Glory of the Lord,” in which the dis 
tinct articulation of the Handelian modulations was a 
noticeable bit of good chorus work. Gwilym Miles sang the 
Verdi aria “Eri Tu.”’ with his usual care and effectiveness 
throwing int it something of the dramatic quality so 
noticeable in the “Excelsior” duet 

For encore he sang “If I Were Rost in fine style 
Mr. Waterhouse, who, by the way a Portland boy, made 
an excellent impression with his solo singing in Gounod’s 
‘Sanctus” and the Weber romance from “Euryanthe.”’ 
Mr. Waterhouse was not in his best form, owing to a 
slight cold, but notwithstanding tl drawback the pure 
and tender quality of his voice could not be disguised 
\ pleasing feature was Miss Shaw irp playing, which 
appeared to much advantage in the “Danse des Fees,’ by 
Parish Alvars, while her harp accompaniments throughout 
the festi have added distinction to the orchestral en 
semble Mrs. Barney's ¢ 2 Gounod itin 
from the “Queen of Sheb displayed a flexible voice of 
good quality and range, and was rewarded with apprecia 

e applause as was also the uiartet inging of the 
Cecilian Quartet, of Portland ry} luding number 
Hal ‘Maine Festival March,” dedicated Mr. Chap 

in, somewhat inappropriately concluded the concert 

Tue dav evening's ne ‘ 1 wit! the (jr 

h from Goldmar Ou She en 

playing wit eally il « ind élan. Its rend 
tion of Czibuika’s “Loin du Bal” was delicate and dreat 


ontrast the brilliant color and d 
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the Bizet selections from ‘‘Carmen” in the second part 
made a good impression. The work of the chorus in this 
second concert deserves high praise. When we consider 
the quality of the scores attacked, the results achieved for 
an organization so lately formed are astonishing. If th 
Maine Festival chorus keep on as it has begun we shall 
have it singing for us the great choruses in the Beethover 
Ninth Symphony by and by! Its fine qualities were ex 
hibited with convincing power in the “Three Pictures’ 
from the Rubinstein “Tower of Babel.” The rich and 
strange Oriental flavor of the First Picture, the curious 
and radical quality of the Second and rounded beauty and 
strength of the Third were conveyed with a fullness of 
meaning and a fine discrimination that was a surprise. The 
ladies’ chorus in Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” was an exquisite 
bit of choral work, in which Mr. Chapman’s inspirational 
training was conspicuous 

In solo work Madame Gadski was heard again to ad 
vantage in the Weber aria from “Oberon,” “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster.” The chief interest of the evening, how 
eevr, centered in Charlotte Maconda, of whom great things 
had been foretold, this being her first appearance in Port 
land And she fairly fulfilled expectation In the mad 
scene from “Lucia” Madame Maconda gave an exhibition 
of her powers as a coloratura soprano that was convincing 
in beauty and purity of quality and periection of style 


The liquid ease with which her soprano, clear as a bel 


intonation, ran through a the maze | ntricate 
fioriture, was enchanting Throughout there was no im 
pression of strain, all was clean-cut, fluent in form and 


periect in tone 


Needless to Say, Madame Maconda created a furore 
| 





had to respond with an encore, singing again the conclud 
ng part of the scene to the well-executed flute obligato 
vhich als received due re 1O1 Mr. Mile scored an 
other success in his singing of Gounod Dio Possente 
and Mr. Waterhouse was heard to advantage in a selectior 
from Donizetti's “Lucia Mr. Waterhous« i voice 
of tender and refined quality, which has not yet reached 
its full measure of strengt nd his method excellent 
Miss Rosa Green sang the Liszt oreles ind received 
an encore to whicl she respot ded K ithleen Ma 
ourneen,” gaining thereby a floral bouquet of noble pro 
portions 

At the Wednesday afterno« concert delssohn 
Departure was repeated, si iding and enunciation be U 

cellent, the weakne n the tenor part with the tendency 

drop pit ] h ng entire] disapp ared ind ulthoug! 
oth orchestra had pre usly g ugh a 
long and exacting rehearsal in the “Elijah,” there was n¢ 


ipparent lack of freshness in either. Weber's “Euryanthe” 


Madame Maconda the principal soloist, and sang 
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“Ah! fors’ e lui,” from Verdi's La Traviata.’ Her fin 
ished technic was displayed to excellent advantage in 
Verdi's aria. Mr. Waterhouse, who had gained confidence 
since Tuesday evening, sang the solo in Donizetti's “Hail 
to the Bridal Day,” being well supported by the chorus 

Miss Katherine M. Ricker scored a decided success in 
\Meyerbeer’s L’ingrato ni abbandona Iron Le Proph 
te,” coming up to festival form with her noble contralto 
Oo eve nly de eloped and SO broad and rich in tone, prov 
ng herself a vocalist of quite exceptional power and prom 
sé Miss Ricker received an ovation, and she well de 
served it; she is a singer of whom Portland, her old home 
las good reason to be proud Later Miss Ricker sang 
vith Mrs. Palmer, also of this city, the “Per Serbar me 
edele from the same opera, whi vas given with dra 
atic feeling 


The Beethoven Fifth Symphony, which for some reason 


relegated to an ternoon perlormancs was wel 
played on the whol ne noticed here the improvement 
made by the orchestra over the last public performance 
Pe rhaps the andante movement was the most satisfactory 
the opening allegro being rather labored, due to the evi 
dent anxiety in following the conductor’s beat in the pass 
ge mencing on tl inaccented note; but on tl 
vhole there was very little ragged playing 
Wednesday evening, Urator Night, and the fift and 


oncluding performance, was a fitting and imposing climax 
to the triumphs that had gone befor: The big Auditor 


ium was fairly packed on floor and gallery with as brilliant 


an audience as was ever assembled in Portland This last 
evening we were to have no olla podrida of selections. but 
rounded and perfect work of art. and that work nothing 


less imposing than the “Elijah.” Mendelssohn’s oratorio 


s rather a crucial test of choral execution, and viewing the 


performance as a whole the impr n left w one of sus 
tained excellence ind power To ttempt the vorl witl 
in organization of such recent growth seemed an act of 
temerity, but Mr. Chapmar ne tl vality the 
terial he had to deal with, and tl sult amp ndicated 
’ - . S, hit : . 

Of the orchestral worl tt | ‘ | t it was ad 
quate throughout, that of the erture alone showing just 
i little ich unartr ty tne trings vl | Vas 20 

rcome I the rest, the rchestral part was satisfac 

y, and that, t ler rather trying ditions, for at 
‘ es M Cc} ip n’s tempo is a t e more livelv than the 

é na eadings, notably tl Baal chort 
\ h must have t d the get their notes 

But the great feature the | , s the choruse 
Che He I Lord foll ng tl erture vas tta d 
“ nergy d pre I 1 tl tic vere 

nspicuous t \ D tl rd The B 
horus was sung witl Ip fect dra t itens 
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of the situation being accentuated throughout in the scene 
between the scornful prophet and the frantic priests of 
Baal. In the “Fire descends from heaven,” however, the 
tenor part was overpowered and almost lost in the scale 
passages. The tenor was, indeed, the least satisfactory 
though this was not so obvious in less difficult work Phe 
‘Thanks Be to God,” which was grandly presented at the 
morning rehearsal, suffered a little from a bad start, but 
the chorus gradually recovered itself, and the last and 
greatest chorus of the first part thundered on with uninter 
rupted splendor to its magnificent close. In the “Be Not 


Afraid,” in the second part which t es up with such ex 


quisite art the exulting sentiment in the soprano air pre 
ceding, and lifts it up into the empyrean as the grand 
chorus, with the whole power of chorus, orchestra and 


organ, bursts with a crash upon the audience—in this the 
chorus work was full of vigor and characterized by an 
assurance, a certainty that leit an impressior f rounde¢ 
and complete effect. This was the choral climax of th 


oratorio 








Through the transitiona Woe to him” we come into 
the calm atmosphere of “He, wat ng over Israel,” witl 
its quiet meaning of sweet rhythr nd sound, almost 
heavenly in the charm of its tranquil beauty. Perhaps this 
mpression of tranqu! beauty would have been more vivid 
f the legato had been a little more pronounc: d instead of 
the light “airy” effect which seemed to be wl Mr. Chap 
man wanted. But the shading He slumbers not” was 
noticeably fine; it would be difficult to exceed the b 
tiful quality of tone in these passages, which were ob 
tained without the usual s ving up, a tault con tl 
choruses much more pretentious than this one Che final 
chorus And then shall your light,” brought t horus 
vor ind the orator to a ynclusion like the splendor 
ind peace of a sunset, a splendor that fades trom gorgeou 
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tints through all the gradations of color into epilieitdnis 
and repose 

The Madame Gadski as the 
widow, Mr. Williams as Oba- 
diah and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies as Elijah. 

Miss Ricker again proved herself worthy to sing 
such company. In the rendition of her part she displayed 
a breadth of style and volume of pure, clear tone that were 
delightfully satisfying. Her rendition of the aria, “O Rest 
the Lord” beautifully evoked well 
merited applause. Mrs. Barney was adequate in the part 
of the youth, singing in the few phrases most acceptably. 
The only drawback to the performance was the indisposi- 
Mr. Evan Williams, through a 
and realizing how much depended 


solo parts were taken by 


Miss Ricker as the angel, 


in 


in was done, and 


tion of the favorite tenor, 


cold. Despite it 
upon the tenor, he essayed the role of Obadiah and sang 
in the first part, in which his hoarseness was apparent. At 
however, an un- 


severe 


the end of it he was compelled to retire, 
fortunate circumstance that was much regretted by his 
of The double quartet notable 
feature of the performance, and the soprano trio, a silver 
delightful to listen to. 


hosts admirers was a 


toned ripple of unbroken harmony, 


The whole performance was a magnificent success, and 
Conductor Chapman and all concerned in it are to be 
heartily congratulated on a concluding night that so 


grandly crowned the whole festival. 

In the plan of his musical campaign in Maine for 1808 
Mr. Chapman undertook to accomplish much, yet not too 
much. That he has succeeded in doing and doing ad- 
mirably what he set out to do is conceded by all qualified 
to judge the He his asso- 
ciates in the enterprise of making Maine a musical centre 
and Portland a Down East Worcester will be encouraged 
by their experience here this year to persevere with re- 
doubled ardor. The box office receipts at the Portland 
concerts are the most substantial and convincing proof 
that can be given that Portland and Western Maine are 


measure of his success and 


with them in the work and ready to back them with a 
patronage as unstinted as it is appreciative 
The Maine festivals of 1897 and 1898 have been, on the 


but 
valuable more as an indication than as 


whole, splendid successes as far as they have gone, 


after all they are 
By what has been done we can meas- 
ure how much more can be done by the same earnest ef- 
fort and well-directed enthusiasm, working upon the ad- 
mirable musical material the old State of Maine, the State 
Carey. of Eames and Nordica, affords. 
Tuomas FE. Calvert 


an accomplishment 


of Annie Louise 


Maine Festival Notes. 

Maine Music Festival at Portland 
October 12 called forth one of the largest au- 
While financially the 
gor concerts were not as successful as they ought to have 
there doubt of the artistic 
from the very beginning; in fact, those who knew the work 
Mr. Chapman last year never for a moment 
doubted that the festival this year would be far in advance 


| “HE closing of the 
on 
diences of the entire 


season Ban- 


been, was never any success 


done by 
of what was done then, and they were not disappointed 
The chorus, of which so much that was complimentary 
was said last October in THE Musicat 
better warmest admirers could 
The the intelligence of their sing- 
ing, the devotion with which they have rehearsed through 
the the they put into their work 
when under the direction of Mr. Chapman’s baton all con 


Courter, was even 


than its have expected 
freshness of the voices, 


winter and carefulness 
tributed to a complete and rounded whole that was greatly 
audience. The Maine 
result of hard study. and if they con 
in this good work will hold the foremost place among 


enjoyed by musicians and chorus 


of 18098 showed the 


tinue 
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the choruses of America. Even at the present time én 
are not far behind many older organizations and notably 
ahead of most of them. The chorus is still young enough, 
so that old, tired and worn voices, with the traditions of 
fifty years’ singing, have no place in it. Another year of 
work must inspire them all to better and greater things, so 
that next year’s festival will be a veritable triumph for 
them. 

The Maine orchestra also deserves the grcatest commen- 
dation for the work they have done. In an orchestra num- 
bering over fifty men but ten of them were imported musi- 
cians, while the majority of the Maine musicians follow 
other professions as a usual thing. The care with which 
they rehearsed the difficult music, the finish with which they 
played, the interest they evinced in accompanying the solo- 
ists, in fact their devotion to all that was required to make 
their work artistic and musicianly. was especially notice- 
able and the Maine orchestra have to feel 
proud of themselves. That their work was appreciated by 
the audience was shown in the encores that so many oi the 
orchestral numbers received. The concert master was Dr 
Oscar E. Wasgatt, of Bangor. 

To William R. Chapman is due the strongest praise for 
the gigantic work he has done. The effect of his work has 
been noticeably felt throughout the State in the increased 


every reason 


interest everywhere in musical subjects, and teachers par- 
ticularly have felt the result of the music festivals in an 
increased list of scholars anxious to learn more of the 
Each this 
each recurring festival. The programs of the present year 
were far in advance of 1897; the artists rank among the 
hest in the world: the rendition of the music was artistic 
and of the highest order, and Mr. Chapman is to be con- 
results he obtained from his tremen- 
is nothing but praise to be given to 

It was an unqualified 
and Maine should feel 


divine art. vear interest must increase with 


gratulated upon the 
There 
those participating in the festival. 
success from beginning to end, 
proud of what Mr. Chapman has done, and is doing, for 
his native State. The result will be far-reaching. Last 
year the festival was an experiment: this year it is an es- 
tablished fact Mr. Chapman’s work 
is little short 
knowledge and culture 
val an artistic success 
The business part of the festival was in charge 
N. Chase, who was an able manager of affairs 
Mis. Chapman is a woman of such marked personality 
that it affects all with whom she comes in contact. As the 
manager of the chorus and of all the details of the concerts 
point 


dous work 


It has come to stay 
of marvelous. His push, 
all contributed to make the 


musical 
festi 


energy, 


of Homer 


she showed wonderful executive ability and not one 
however small, was neglected by her. Mrs. Chapman’s co- 
operation with es the festivals 
for without her capable management there would be an 
immensity of detail that no conductor could attend to in 
addition the the 
and rehearsing soloists and orchestra 

On Tuesday evening in Portland Mr 
presented with a handsome baton by the chorus, and Mrs 
Chapman was the recipient of a beautiful four-leaf clover 
brooch, the leaves surrounded with pearls, with a diamond 
in the centre. The clover leaves were of green enamel and 
the brooch was very handsome 

The audiences in Portland made up for the lack of at 
tendance in Bangor. There was much enthusiasm at the 
different concerts and wishes expressed for the return of 


her husband mal possible 


to work of bringing choruses together 


was 


Chapman 


many of the singers. 
On Tuesday evening Mr. Chapman and Mr. Chase gave 
a dinner to the orchestra at the Falmouth House. 
Phot 0 Miles left after the Tuesday evening concert for 
. John, N. B., where he is to sing. 
" iaaee Maconda repeated her triumphs of Bangor 
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ER. 


not only for 
unassum- 


in Portland and won many warm friends, 
her artistic but for her quiet, 
ing manner and charming personality 

Evan Williams was suffering from a sudden cold on 
Wednesday evening, and was unable to continue his work 
in the oratorio 

Miss Ricker deepened the 
Bangor by her fine contralto voice, 
impression with her rendering of the music of 


singing, modest, 


she has excited 
and made a great 


“Elijah,” 


interest in 


in which she sang the Angel. 

Harriet Shaw contributed much to 
orchestra by her playing of the harp, 
complimented for the work done 
the soloists in several encores she scored a distinct suc- 
cess, as also by her solo on the second day of the festival 
in both Bangor and Portland. 

Mr. Waterhouse, whose cold prevented his singing in 
Bangor, was able to do the work allotted to him in Port 
land, although not by any means recovered. 

Mrs. L. D. Barney, a Maine girl, who recently re- 
moved from Rockland to Portland, sang the music of the 
Youth in “Elijah” manner. Her 
work was interesting in every way voice is a pure 
soprano, conscientious 
Her 


the work of the 
and was constantly 


As accompanist for 


sustained 
Her 


she 


in a broad 


of pleasing quality, and is a 


worker, as was shown by her work at the festival 


solo, “Cavatina,” from “Queen of Sheba,” which came 
on the second afternoon of the festival, was sung with 
good effect 

*“* * 


Maine hotels 
New 
accommodations 
added 


in which every 


said before closing of the 
of many 


the 


A word must be 
far England 
and the 


a 


which those other 
States, both in respect 
cuisine The Bangor House has 
story wing to the older part of the hotel, 
thing in the way of modern conveniences has been intro 
duced. 

At Portland the Falmouth House 
proprietorship of a hotel 
and he has enlarged, 
in fact, 


surpass 
to 


just three 


has passed into the 
recently 
led, redeco- 
to 
by those 


capable man, who 


was in Boston remode 
rated, rearranged, 
such an extent that it was almost unrecognizable 


who attended the festival 


metamorphosed the hotel 


last year 


Handel and Haydn ‘‘ Messiah.’’ 


The soloists already selected for the forthcoming per 
formance of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society will be 
Josephine Jacoby and David Bispham 


intention to secure strong forces 


This indicates an 


Spicker in the Temple. 


Max Spicker, the new music master at the Temple 
Emanu-E], Fifth avenue, has already demonstrated h 
ability to fill the post in a most admirable manner. He is 


about to introduce novelties that will constitute a befitting 


addition to the already attractive musical services 


An Artistic Circular. 


has issued 


of 


the American basso 


It is an original 


Joseph S. Baernstein, 
artistic circular 
On the front page is a group of animals, birds, reptiles. &« 
the On the edge 


“Souvenir of the one hundredth anniver 


and neat piece work 


designed to illustrate creation of th 
page is printed: 
sary of “The Creation.’ ” 


sketch of Joseph Haydn 


The next page is taken up with 
Phe n 


follows a portrait of Mr 


Baernstein and his biographical sketch. The following 
pages contain a great many press notices. The circular also 
contains portraits of Theodore Thomas and Frank Dam 


rosch. 


It is a decidedly clever conceit 


EDITH J. 


MILLER, 
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Rosenthal Biography. 


(OFFICIAL. ) 





OSENTHAL, the great Roumanian pianist, who has 
R made such a phenomenal success, and who will be 
heard in New York, is a rare example of the endurance of 
the predigy. Children who display musical talent at an 
early age seldom fulfill the promise of their youth; but 
Rosenthal has certainly proved the exception to the rule 
He was barely in his fourth year when he first began to 
show unmistakable signs of his destined calling, and at the 
age of nine he walked all the way from Lemberg—his na- 
tive place—to Vienna, to ca!l upon Joseffy. The latter re- 
ceived him with some amusement at first, but after hearing 
the boy play he became convinced of his real merit, and 
willingly undertook his tuition 

Mikuli was Rosenthal’s first teacher, and when only ten 
he made his initial appearance in public with his master, 
performing Chopin’s Rondo in C for two pianos. Later 
on, when his family determined to settle in Vienna, Rosen- 
thal placed himself altogether under the tuition of Joseffy 
The work he did at that time would have wrecked the 
constitution of a strong man, for besides practicing on the 
piano for six or seven hours each day, he was also a stu 
dent of the University of Vienna. Philosophy and phil 
ology were the subjects that interested him most, and an 
early proof of his keen and analytical mind. He passed his 
‘maturity’ examination and went to the lectures of Zim 


mermann, Brentano and Hanslick, obtaining the degree 
of M. A. with the greatest honors 

Of his subsequent return to the concert stage in 1882 
and his long line of unbroken successes in all parts o 
Austria, Germany, Russia and Great Britain, there is no 
need to dwell, as they are familiar subjects to all who fol 
In 1888 Rosenthal gave 


low the course of musical events 


over a hundred recitals in America with the most satisfac 
tory results. But he was not then the finished artist that 


he is now, and those who hear him on the event of his first 


concert at Carnegie Hall, on November 10, will notice a 
perceptible difference in his playing. Always a master of 
technic, he has developed latent qualities of sympathy 





in touch and refinement interpretation, that have sur 


prised even his most ardent admirers 
Rosenthal’s strong personality is of the most pleasing 


description. He fairly glows with magnetism, and the re 


| 


sult is that he invariably makes friends wherever he goes 


He is exceedingly witty in conversation, and unlike most 


i 





musicians his range of subjects is not confined to 


his art alone. He has marvelous retentive powers, as is 
proved by his enormous repertory. But this does not ex 
tend to his music alone, but to literature as well. The great 
pianist is especially fond of Heine, and it is related of him 
that he can complete any one of that great author’s poems 
if the first line is quoted 

Rosenthal also wields a trenchant pen, and his style is 
crisp, caustic and convincing. He has numerous polemics 
with critics like Heinrich Erlich and Hanslick, in which he 
he has generally come out victorious. In the case of Erlich 
the result was more or less disastrous for the latter, for he 
was compelled to resign the position he held on a Berlin 
paper He has also contributed to all the prominent re 
views, and in conjunction with Ludvig Schytte, the Dan 
ish compose! he has written a book on the technic of 
the piano, that has been translated into nearly every mod 
ern language 

Rosenthal’s 


home life is especially interesting. He 


spends a great deal of time in Vienna and at Ischl, but it is 
at his charming little house at Abazzio, near Trieste, that 
one sees him at his best. It is situated in a very pic 
turesque spot and faces the blue Adriatic. In fact, it is 
an ideal retreat for an artist. There he lives in seclusion 
with his beloved piano, and spends from eight to ten hours 
daily in practice. He is an early riser, and after taking his 
matutinal plunge he immediately proceeds to the instru 
ment. Seated in a comfortable chair, he receives visitors 
his business without even allowing h 


It is a difficult 


chats and transacts 
fingers to wander away from the keyboard 
matter to convince him that there is such a thing as food 
and that he must stop long enough to eat As a rule his 
meals are very short ones, and many of them are served 
to him while he is seated at the piano 

It was in this manner that Henry Wolfsohn found hin 
last summer, when he called at Abazzio to discuss the pos 
sibilities of an American tour. Leaning back in his chair 
with one knee resting against the piano and improvising 
all the while, he listened to the plans formulated by his 
present manager, and talked over the question of terms 
Che matter once decided, Rosenthal insisted upon drawing 


When it was completed he 


up the contract himself 
showed it to one of the first legal luminaries of Vienna 
with all the pride of a boy exhibiting his first compositio1 
Che latter, who was spending a few days with Rosenthal 
examined it very carefully and pronounced it faultless 
‘The best lawyer in Vienna said he, “could not have 
done better.” 

Rosenthal’s moments of recreation are spent at billiards 
[his he varies with the American game of poker, at whic! 
he is quite proficient. He learned the latter during his 
first visit to America, and has since introduced it all over 
Vienna 

He is really—and sincerely 
country, and he writes Mr. Wolfsohn that he will enjoy 


delighted to return to this 


his present trip much more, for he now speaks Engl 
quite fluently—the result. no doubt, of his numerous trip 
to London 
Rosenthal was originally engaged for fil y concerts, but 
the demand for him has been so great that the number has 
been exactly doubled. His appearance at Carneg Hall 
will be an event of double significance, for besides marking 
the first appearance of a great artist, it will also be the 
opening of the concert season in New York Iwo days 
ifter his début Rosenthal will be the soloist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House 
On the afternoons of November 17 and 19 he will give his 
first two recitals at Carnegie Hall. He has been engaged to 
appear before all the prominent musical organizations of 
this country, including the New York Symphony, Chicago 
Symphony, New York Liederkranz and Seidl Society 
Rosenthal will also be heard in a number of recitals in all 
the leading American cities, and in the spring he will un 
His repertory will in 


clude a number of his own compositions, ten of which will 


dertake a tour of the Pacific Coast 


be heard at his first concert—his contrapuntal study or 
Chopin’s D flat waltz and his “Carnaval de Vienne.” All 
in all, Rosenthal 
figure of this year’s musical season 


s likely to prove the most interesting 


Rosenthal. 

Moriz Rosenthal, the great pianist, who is to open his 
season here on October 26, at Carnegie Hall, a week from 
to-night, is on the steamer Kaiser Friedrich, due here last 
evening. Four recitals are to be given by him here, to be 
followed by Boston engagements, after which Rosenthal 
goes West 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


OPENING CONCERT 


HE opening concert of the New York College of Music 
takes place on the evening of Thursday, October 20 

at the College Hall, 128 and 130 East Fifty-eighth street 
Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, will make her reappear 
ance on this occasion, assisted by Miss Maud Chappelle 


contralto, and George Selma, violinist 


A Harp Scholarship at the National Con- 
servatory. 


HARP scholarship has been offered by President 
A Jeannette M. Thurber, the examination for which 
is to take place Wednesday, October 26. It is not alone 
the inherent charm of this Old World instrument that, ap 
peals to Mrs. Thurber, but its musical value in the modern 
orchestra has suggested to her that there are too few harp 
students With this object she has instituted a harp 
scholarship, which is open to all applicants from the At 
lantic to the Pacific, from Canada to Texas. The revival 
ot the study of the harp as a solo and an orchestral instru 
ment will be watched with much interest 

Ihe singing department of the National Conservatory is 
n flourishing condition here are many new, fresh voices 
and many of the pupils have been accepted free because of 
their talents, voice and lack of means hese vocal stu 
dents, if they exhibit the necessary energy and ambition 
will be given a thorough training for the concert and 
operatic stage. The last examinations brought to light some 


genuine vocal talent 


Eugenia Castellano Has Returned. 


Mme. Eugenia Castellano-Sbordone, pianist, will be 
heard this season in piano recitals and concerts with En 
rico M. Scognamillo, violoncellist 

Castellano was here in 1892 and made an excellent im 
pression by her brilliant piano playing at Chickering Hall 
She was then a mere girl, and has been a hard student in 


the intervening years 


Xaver Scharwenka. 


Although Xaver Scharwenka, after a residence of seven 
years in this country, leaves here to-morrow on the Fiirst 
3ismarck to join the faculty of the Scharwenka-Klind 
worth Conservatory, Berlin, he will visit this country every 
year to supervise the musical affairs of Hardin College 


Mexico, Mo., and also to give a number of recitals 


\mong the pupils who will go to Berlin with Scharwenka 
re Frederick Beerman, Anna Balz and Miss Ettlinger 


The National Institute of Music. 


he National Institute of Music, 179 East Sixty-fourth 
treet New York. Wm. M 


nounces the beginning of the fall season 


Semnacher director, an 
his school has 
been very successful in making fine pianists and musicians 
\mong them are the Silberfeld children, who aroused so 
much enthusiasm by their brilliant piano playing at the 
National Music Teachers’ convention at the Waldorf-As 


torio concert in July; also Miss Stella Newmark, who gave 


a successful concert at Chickering Hall last winter. 


The W. W. THOMAS MUSICAL AGENCY and CHOIR EXCHANGE. 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & (30 East 58th Street, New York. 
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Director. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
THE Musica. Courier, which appeared July 

4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
As that 


edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 


success in the history of music journalism. 


only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seen in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

Edi- 


tion shall have been published the complete edition 


When the various sections of the National 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brougnt into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, MUSICAL 


Courier ranks as an unprecedented production. 


the National Edition of THE 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movement for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the history of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has been experienced 
among the musicians of any one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
THe Musica Courier the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent, the greatness and the 
future possibilities of musical life in America really 
constitute, and the profession will learn to appre- 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
as to secure 


without delay make application, so 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 


articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely distinct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole National 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


MIL 
on Saturday in Munich, thence to Dresden and 


SAUER’S European tour this fall began 


Leipsic, a series of concerts at 


to be followed by 


Prague, Gratz, Budapest and Vienna. These con 


certs are usually sold out four weeks in advanée 
Sauer will rest a few weeks in Dresden before sail 
ing from Liverpool, on December 28, on the Ma 
jestic for New York. 

During the past week engagements have been 
Sauer in concerts in 
ot. 


closed for the appearance of 


Montreal, Ottawa, Cleveland, Paul and Toledo; 


also for six recitals and two orchestral concerts in 


Chicago. 


ivews: 


~ HIS is from the London Daily 
“Another curious and interesting publication 

is that by Messrs. Breitkopi & Hartel of a number 
of popular lrish songs, edited by Herr von Stock 
“Draherin O 


hausen and adapted into German. 


Machree” seems to have bothered che translator; 
but “I’m not myself at all’ comes out very well as 
“Ach! ich bin nichtmehr ich selbst, Molly mein.” 


are not averse to the republication of the fol 


W* 


lowing item from the Boston Journal of Oc 


tober 2: 

B. E. Woolf will be the Boston correspondent Pius 
MusicaL Courier (New York) this season THe Musi 
CAL COURIER may well be congratulated for being able to 
secure the services oi a writer uch force, knowledge, 


experience and reputation 


Mr. Woolf's initial letter appears in the issue of 
to-day 

HY was Leoncavallo’s “Boheme” not given 

in Berlin, as promised last winter? We learn 


from Milan sources that the Emperor sent a tele 
gram through the royal intendant stating that as 
long as the “Rolando,” ordered by him, had not 


been given, no other opera of Leoncavallo’s would 
This is probably the usual custom 
the 


be performed. 
There is nothing surprising in it, outside of 
quandary and its solution. Our informant saw the 


telegram 


HE 


harmonic Society promises to have a greater 


approaching season of the New York Phil 


attendance in the shape of actual subscribers than 
Nearly seat of the 


eight afternoon performances 


any of its predecessors. every 


has already been 
“claimed” and the evening concerts show an equally 
The subscription privileges of for 


Saturday, 


heavy demand. 


mer or old subscribers cease next ana 


after the seat allotments have been made for them 


the new subscribers will be entered, beginning on 
the following Tuesday 


WALTER DAMROSCH has rented a 


M R. I} 

country White Plains, N. Y 
There he will compose when not in Philadelphia, 
which will be all winter. In Philadelphia Mr. Dam 
rosch is to conduct the Ellis Opera Company and 


residence at 


next year the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Mrs 


expect 


for which $100,000 has been subscribed by 
Robinson. So New 


a visit from the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 


York may confidently 
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from the Boston Symphony Orchestra,and from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Why not from the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra and the Pittsburg Symphony 
Orchestra, under the baton of Victor Herbert? 
There will be plenty of music bye and bye. 


T HIS is from the Evening Post: 

On the evening when the news was received in 
Vienna of the assassination of the Empress, the overture 
to Mozart's “Figaro” had just been performed and the cur 
tain rose, as the audience supposed, for the first act, when 
the manager came forward, and in a voice trembling with 
emotion announced that, by order of the Emperor, there 
would be no performance that evening. The public, i1 
great surprise, left the house, no one knowing until the 
street was reached the cause of their dismissal 


A CABLE dispatch relates the tremendous intelli- 

gence that Albani is to visit the Queen Oc 
We suppose her royal majesty’s hearing 
! What 
might be worth recording would be the news that 
But the 


tober 29 
is quite impaired by age, otherwise 

the Queen intended paying Albani a visit. 
other thing is too cheap to burden the cables with. 
Perhaps Albani’s press agent is preparing us for a 


visit of the Canadian singer. 


HE news that Richard Burmeister has taken 

the place, as musical director of the Schar 
wenka Conservatory, of Xaver Scharwenka, who 
No man is better 


fitted to follow Scharwenka than Burmeister, who is 


returns to Berlin, is welcome. 


a pianist of the first rank, a prime teacher and a 
composer of much ability In his new surround 


rs, and with the able co-operation of Emil 


Gramm, Mr. Burmeister is bound to make a record. 
He bears-an untarnished reputation, his record as 
a pedagogue is enviable and his career as a virtuoso 
and composer most brilliant. |The Scharwenka 
Conservatory is to be congratulated 


HIS is from the London Academy: 


Rubinstein biography has still to be written. He did 
indeed, several years ago, prevail upon himself to give a 


very bald sketch of his career to a Russian journalist. This 


has been elaborated into a flimsy second-hand auto 
biography, the dreariness of which translation into Eng- 
ish has rendered yet more arid. For all that, Rubinstein’s 


genius has, apart from the bequest of his musical works 
left a rich legacy 

For the last three years before his death he was in the 
habit of jotting down the thoughts and impressions which 
his keen mind, wandering back over a long and eventful 
life, crystallized into pithy aphorisms—‘“brain fleas skip 
ping about the slumbering ideas,” as Heine once called 


them. These scattered notes, rough hewn in their uncom 


promising candor, of what he really thought, the unvar 
nished expression of his matured judgment on art and reli 
gion, on life and society, give a better picture of the man 
as he was, of his strange and, in many respects, contra 
dictory nature, than pages of narrative could do 

These notes Rubinstein used to call, with apologetic 
modesty, his Gedankenkorb—the waste-paper basket of his 
thoughts. During his lifetime he kept it jealously under 
lock and key 


to his trusted impresario, Hermann Wolff, with the in- 


Shortly before his death he gave the key 


junction that, as he valued peace and quietness, not to pub 
lish its contents during his lifetime. In the fullness of time 
the waste-paper basket has been poured out for all the 
world to rummage in, and a very curious experience even 
a casual glance at its contents is. So sacred has Herr 
Wolff held his master’s charge that he has not even ven- 
They have been 
published as the master left them—a strange medley of 


tured to sort or to arrange these notes 


grave and gay, of jewels and tinsel, of naked truths and 
whimsical fancies. 

It is quite true that Rubinstein’s life is yet to be 
written. The fragments in the dictionaries, in the 
newspapers and the so-called personal recollections 
are all very tantalizing and misleading. Why doesn’t 
Miss Alexander MacArthur, who had unequaled 
advantages in observing Rubinstein, put her ex- 
periences and recollections of the master into a 
compact volume? 


—— HE Hygiene of the Vocal Organs” is the 

name of Sir Morrell Mackenzie's book, of 
which a new edition is to be published in this coun 
try, and the circular sent out to vocal and singing 
teachers asking for advertisements in this book 


states: 


AMERICAN 
SINGERS 

AND 

SINGING TEACHERS 


The persons named in the foilowing pages the 


publisher believes are artistic singers and 
competent singing teachers, and worthy of 
confidence and recommendation He there 
fore trusts that they will receive the patron 


age of those wishing artists or teachers 


\ number of vocal instructors request us to pub 
lish an opinion on this “hint” to advertise. We do 
not believe that the publisher of the proposed new 
edition can afford to establish a list of competent 
singers and singing teachers, for it would subject 
him to serious trouble and inconvenience, to say 
the least. The list will naturally contain all th 
names that can be found. No one man can consti 
tute himself a sole, deciding judge; a consensus is 
required for such a far-reaching scheme 


The “hint” to advertise is perfectly | 


egitimate; 
musical people know where to advertise and when, 
and we do not propose to advise them any more 
than to say that if they wish to reach 250,000 read 
ers, professional, amateur or otherwise, every week, 
the place to advertise is in the columns of Tut 
MusicaL Courter. Besides this, we show our 
books and prove our paid subscription list, in addi 
tion to our net newsstand circulation. That is busi 


ness; all other claims are stupid nonsense 


A LEGAL struggle between the Paris Society of 

Dramatic Authors and the Society of Musi 
Publishers has been lately decided. The dispute 
arose on the rather ignoble question of café con 
certs, but the affair shows how vigilantly the rights 
of productive artists are guarded in France 
When the two societies were formed the café con- 
certs confined their performances to a song or two, 
such as “Terése ma mignonne,” or a ballad of a mere 
frivolous character, like that which tells of the 
troubles of Monseigneur le duc de Framboisie and 
his domestic establishment. In those old days these 
resorts gave neither comedies nor operettas nor 
pantomimes, but to-day they give three-act pieces 
The Paris tribunal points out that the distinction 
between the theatre and the music hall or concert 
hall is vanishing. 

That a similar state of transition exists in this 
country we all know. Unfortunately, the law in its 
wisdom insists on a very artificial distinction; it for 
bids in a theatre where there are scenery, drop cur 
tain and costume what it tolerates in humbler 
places without these accessories. 

We say the law, perhaps we ought to say the 
licensing authorities, whoever thev may be. Law. 
with a big “LL.” has been called a power “to which 
all things do homage;” the greatest are not exempt 
from her power, the lowest are not beneath her 
care. But to justify this praise law must not make 
herself absurd and ridiculous. Yet what can be 
more ridiculous than a New York regulation that 
there must not be any communication between a 


To go from 


~ 


theatre and a place of refreshment 
one to another you must go into the street 

We do not wish to encourage the people who will 
go out from the auditorium between the acts, but 
we do object to an absurd distinction that can be 
Tf there 
is to be a sumptuary law applied to places of public 


used as means of extortion or blackmail 


amusement, let it be the same for all. 
Why such regulations should exist in New York 
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is one of the puzzles of municipal politics, or puri 
tanical morals In every other country there are 
7 


refreshment rooms—bars, if you like to call them 


n the theatre itself, and we do not hear of any more 
wickedness or dissipation in consequence The 
whole system ought to be abolished 
. 
| HE American singer must come to the front 
Last year the great success at the Maine fes 


tival was Lillian Blauvelt. At this vear’s Worcester 
festival the great success was won by an American 
\nderson and at the Maine festival 
1, Charlotte Macon 
greatest triumphs 


“We are coming, Father 


gir ara 
this year another \merican gir 


d i, score d the 





HE daily papers a few days since contained ref 
er¢ nceestothe future m« veme nts of the pre vie ctors 


of the “New York Permanent Orchestra.” One in 





terview with a seemingly interested party reads: 
| 1S: 
Te evil the d P ™ _ ' , 
said one pror eT sterd d tl bject of that 
st t d p ts ] at h 
or us to get 9 1 ndu Ni se 
ve will } t t } M P 1 Mr. Schal 
A tr think abnet the hee af ¢ reig 1, rs who 
e available to take the pn . ] rcant | Mr. Seidl's 
deat} The } st wer ted to ( n yn 
ductors 
The ! t has deed to re rd I } 
sp bly ¢ hect lict bh] TI Ml 
T our ‘Pp = ] ¢ j n 
rec 1 4 he ¢ } rchest ‘ wld 
ke it p } f | ' +} wT 
try. It is thought t 1] x ot it. He 
} } j 1 j +} r y tiy 
( r 
Rest he ie = Bae the 1 . Phe shecett 
. | would be willing t e their sul ptions 
y 2 d i A ri ted We lout that 
will be y to raise tl S75 00 uired f the 
' ¢ tra’s t rt rs f ex 
te ‘ Not will he d toad F 


Chere is another proposition pen: ing, which in 
volves an active business movement that will ‘ing 
nove! that will bring 


certain large interests into the scheme, but the par 


ties are not prepared to make an official announce- 


ment at this time. This would insure the success 


f the orchestra. 
= 
oo from the San Francisc Iroonanut: 

How anv musician could ever have been tempted into 
taking the “Gardet sé lv is mething quite beyond 
ny comprehension An amateur who had never occupied 

mself r h with good t well be np d 

th t¢ far t¢ hee o anrt af al t lity and a fal 1 

f saving something while it 1] - +} t all 
And f I have t ble to |e is entirely by 
uch amateurs that the p has been exploited: it got a 
social start under excellent LUSpIce was taken up by a 
singer of s ial rather than rtistic prominence and has 
since been adroitly and industriously pushed—by its pub 
lisher, probably—until we find it at last seriously an 
nounced as “perhaps the first musical work from the mind 
of a woman that doe s not he ar the st imp of sex.” Which 
however, is precise ly what it does bear if fi r “the stamp of 
sex” we re to read “feebleness” or “want of authority.” 
Compared with plenty of work by Clara Schumann. Au 
gusta Holmés, Edith Smith and a dozen other female 
composers who might be named—not to mention our own 
Mrs. Beach Mrs Rogers and Margaret I ing the “Gar 
den” is feebleness itself: it has “woman” or “weakling 
man” written all over its tace. To all of which there 


could be no great objection if it were but modest But it 
is not modest: it is pretentious, with nothing behind it 
ther thar n ambition to make something out of noth 
ing, which shall be taken for something that it 
the least And with this kind of composing it is imp 
sible to have any patience 
It appears to us that Mr. Oscar Weil, who wrote 
the above, has said all there was to be said of the 
greatly overrated music of Miss Lehmann 
ally enough, a man, and a composer, as Mr. Weil i 
labors under a disadvantage in telling the plain, dis 
1 his 


agreeable truth His motives are suspected an 


utterances attributed to masculine jealousv. “In a 
Persian Garden” should be sung in a drawing room 
It is a latter day edition of Beautiful 


Queen,” and cantatas of that type. 


“Esther 
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THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 
| N all of Abbey, Grau & Co.’s performances of “I 
Pagliacci’ and “Cavalleria Rusticana” there never 
was such local color, such completeness of ensem- 
ble and such thoroughness of individual work look- 
ing to the success of the production—in short, what 
the baseball lovers call sacrifice hits—as could be 
seen last week in the same operas at the Casino by 
the Italian Opera Company, at prices of admission 
one-third and one-fourth less than is paid at the 
Metropolitan; and yet the attendance was small. 
lrue, the orchestra was not as large nor was the 
chorus as poor and as superannuated as that of 
the Metropolitan, but the ensemble made the pro- 
Outside of one 
could 


duction a source of real pleasure. 


Adamini, who 


listless performer named 
neither sing nor act, all the singers excelled those 
of the Metropolitan in similar roles as artists, with 
the exception, probably, of Santuzza, which role 
was sung by Chalia, who, however, also sang Nedda 
The Santuzza of Calvé was at 
“Cavalleria” per- 


on the same night. 
times the only complete role of a 
formance at the Metropolitan, and many women 
sang it on that stage who had no business whatever 
to be foisted on New York audiences. With the 
single exception of Calvé, Mme. Chalia supersedes 
all Santuzzas here, and she certainly gave a better 
performance of Nedda than has ever been heard 
here, embodying new and original histrionic fea- 
tures and deep dramatic and temperamental re- 
sources. The Nedda of Melba becomes an ama- 
teur performance in comparison with the intellec- 
tual, rhythmical and intense portrayal of Chalia. 

Collenz, as Canio and Turridu, and De Bassini, as 
Tonio and Alfio, in the repective operas, were un- 
excelled, and, in short, Mr. Grau has no artists to 
equal these three mentioned for these roles, and yer 
there was no attendance amounting to an encour- 
agement. 

Our Italian citizens are constantly calling for 
Italian opera; here it is and they do not attend un- 
less as deadhead friends of the artists. Our Ger- 
man do not support the 
opera or the German Theatre. Our large French 
population offers no inducement for a French play- 
Our American people are 


fellow-citizens German 


house or French opera. 
the only ones to be depended upon, as is seen at the 
American opera at the American Theatre, which is 
sneered at by the foreigners, who do not attend; that 
is to say they sneer without knowing, and they lose 
sight of the fact that the prices are not $5, not $7, 
not raised by collusion with speculators to $10 on 
star-cast nights. The Germans who go to the opera 
go to operas of all kinds and make nu exception; so 
do our Italian opera-goers.. But they are in such a 
small minority that they cannot affect the general 
situation. 

Why then this manifestation of indifference even 
to as much as personal investigation? Because the 
matter of opera has been made subject to a fash- 
ionable whim. Read Sunday’s Sun: 

Never before were such indications of a prosperous sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House as the subscriptions 
this year. The belief that after one year of abstinence New 
York would support its season of opera with greater en- 
thusiasm than ever is likely to prove well founded, and the 
immense responsibility which the engagement of the great 
company involved will seemingly be met by the public in 
a way to justify what looked like a hazardous outlay. It is 
said that the outlay demanded for next year’s company is 
$1,000,000. It is certain that last winter the engagements 
amounted to $800,000, which, it was said, called for a uni 
Since that 
en- 


form return of $6,000 for every performance 
time some of the most expensive artists have been 
gaged, notably Madame Sembrich, and it is easy to under- 
stand that the sum could have been increased to $1,000,000 
But if the responsibilities are unprecedentedly heavy, it is 
also true that the subscription is unusually large for this 
time of the year. One easy way to judge of that is by the 
sale of subscriptions for the orchestra stalls. This has 
hitherto varied somewhat from year to year, and a safe in 
dication of the demand is the row reached by a certain 
time. Never before in the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera House have subscribers at this season been com- 


pelled to content themselves with the seats now offered. 


In other words, the subscription has never before at this 
time extended so far back as it does to-day. The same 
condition exists in every part of the house, and there is no 
surer sign of the public interest in the opera. The in- 
creased outlay and enterprise this year have been met with 
corresponding support from the public. To make a finan 
cial success of the coming season will be of greater credit 
scale on 
In addi 


longer 


to Maurice Grau than past season, as the 
which it has been undertaken is so much larger. 
the the will be 


than it has been for some time. 


any 


season 


There was a time when 


tion to greater expense, 


subscribers were able to get their seats at a reduction if 
they took them for the whole season. But they are satis 
fied now to get them anywhere at the full price. 

This statement regarding the million dollar cost 
originated with THe Musicat Courter, which 
made a close study of the salaries and other outlays. 
So far as the subscription is concerned, the Sun will 
find similar statements in its anticipatory reflections 
of former years on the same subject. Does not the 
Sun know that these prophecies were not subse- 
quently indorsed by the profits? Does not the Sun 
know that there are hundreds of seats marked off 
as sold which are reserved for many reasons, but 
chiefly for the hotel and news-stand speculation. Does 
not the Sun know that these seats for the opera are 
the choice seats, withheld for the hotel stands for 
the ‘purpose of “accommodating” the “strangers” 
who are here at nights wild to go to the opera at 
$7 and $8 and $10 a seat, although they are never 
Who is seen occupying the best seats 

The subscribers (we do not refer to 


seen there? 
at the opera? 
the boxholders, who are at the opera purely as a 
fashionable function) or the purchaser of individ- 
ual seats “on the outside”? 

Who delivers to the curbstone ticket speculators 
the tickets they offer for sale when an opera hap- 
pens to fail? Do the subscribers know in October 
which operas will fail in December or February? 
They do not even know the repertory in October 
Such fol-de-rol in a great paper like the Sun! 
Go to! 

The whole inside and outside system of grand 
opera in America under foreign auspices, with its 
unbroken record of bankruptcies and failures, is de- 
moralizing and death-dealing to our native musical 
and artistic development. So damaging is its far- 
reaching blight that it affects fatally even the less 
expensive efforts, such as the “Bohéme” perform- 
ance last week and the two 
referred to, for the grand opera has affiliated itself 
thoroughly with fashion, thereby excluding the pos- 
sibility of a serious treatment of the subject from 
the artistic viewpoint. And, after all, fashion did 
not sustain it; fashion and wealth do not intercede 
to prevent inglorious failure. This paper will pub- 
lish next month a complete record of opera in this 
city under foreign auspices, going back more than 
a century, and it will be shown that in each and 
every case bankruptcy was its end and its inevitable 


grateful works first 


conclusion. 

No man living, including Grau or whoever it 
may be, can conduct opera with the rapacious for- 
eigner on the present high salary system and see 
financial daylight ahead. He may think so, but 
there is no mathematical way of proving it, and 
banks and checks and bills have a certain mathe- 
matical aspect that compels us to adopt it for opera 
and even for light housekeeping for a small family 
of two. All the fashion of Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Tuxedo and the Avenue combined, with a few itin- 
erant “noblemen” thrown in while they are hunt- 
ing for an American heiress, will never be able to 
come to the rescue of opera in this country, 
averaging about $6,000 a night, the bulk of which 
goes to the foreigners. It has never been done; it 
never will be done. The healthy American spirit 
does not sympathize with the scheme. 

If all these foreigners brought over by Grau, and 
by Ellis and Damrosch, were great artists there 
might be some apology for the annual descent upon 
our shores; but, with the exception of a few, all of 
them are mediocrities, zho can find only a few, if 
any, engagements on the European Continent. They 


OURIER. 


depend entirely on the United States for their sup- 
port—entirely. This branch 
offices in the leading European cities, and, with only 


paper has regular 
a very few exceptions, none of the Grau, the Ellis 
and Damrosch people sing in those musical cen- 
tres. They are not heard in Brussels, in Paris, in 
Berlin, in Leipsic, in Dresden, in Vienna. 

Where on the 
permanently in 
Monte Carlo, at a low salary, for all salaries there 
are low. Where are the Anconas, the Plancons, the 
Cremoninis, the Mantellis, the Macaronis, as it were 


Continent is Eames (who lives 


Europe) ever heard? Down at 


where are they ever heard outside of New York 
No- 


where, except at small places where the salaries are 


and London, where the same wires are pulled? 
one-tenth of the salaries paid here. Plancon cannot 
earn 100 francs a night in his own dear Paris—not 
100 francs. 

It is this fact, the identification of opera with a 
lot of foreigners who have no sympathy with our 
institutions, and the allying of these foreigners with 
the of fashion, that to 
whole national scheme of music in 


our 
The 


repeated failures add more odium to the name of 


element brings ruin 


America 
grand opera, and thus the people are gradually edu 
cated to the idea that music generally is, or must 
be, a financial failure. They associate opera with 
music as the highest function of the art (which it is 
not), and the highest function constantly failing, 
notwithstanding the support of fashion, music must 
necessarily be a false tendency generally 

That is the psychological view of the case and this 
The 


will 


is the psychological moment to investigate it 
season to open on November 7 in Chicago 


prove, so far as that citv is concerned, that either 


the opera as a financial success will be the cause of 
ruin to the musical season locally after the depart 


h sarall ¢ 11 


ure of the foreigners w will absorb all the money 


there is for music in that town, or, as a financial fail- 
ure, it will rekindle and awaken anew a native spirit 
of ambition to support our home institutions with 
more love and energy than ever. The absence of 
the foreign opera from Chicago for one season did 


1 


more for the loca in that city 


(And 


] developn ent « f music 
or combination of forces 
including New York 


Fashion never prevents grand opera from going 


than anv one force 


so in every other city, 


abegging: fashion is merely a synonym of insincer 


ity. The true musical and artistic sentiment is based 
upon eternal truth, and until we get grand opera in 
this land under native auspices, free from any sup 
port except that which is based upon an intellectual 
not be 


lions of fashion 


and artistic understanding, it will based 


1 


upon truth, and hence even the mi 
cannot save it from its inevitable doo: 


VON STERNBERG WRITES. 
> HE following letter explains itself: 


PHILADELPHIA, October 10, ! 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

DEAR Srrs—Allow me to compliment you on the editorial 
in your last superscribed “Fashic Music.” It 
was both just and timely, eminently Only on one point 
You do not mé 


ustrious names 


issue ynable 


. . -* 
I beg to take issue ntion, in speaking of 


the dying out of so many ill and of the 
fickleness of the public, that you allude to the public here 
and this is an oversight which is not only misleading, but 
also deprives you of a strong argument by comparison 
From personal observation I can say that in Europe things 
W Brahms or any new 


genius may predominate in opera and concert, this pre 





are quite different hile Wagner 
ponderance does not outlast such a time as may be neces 
sary for a fulsome understanding of the new, and it never 
Only this summer I heard 

3astienne,” Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
Lortzing’s “Undine,” Boieldieu's 


and many other works known here only 


crowds out the old that is good 
Mozart’s “Bastien and 
Haydn’s “Apothecary,” 
“Dame Blanche,” 
by name, if even this. And these performances were not 
a festive, pompous sense, for which special 
but the 


“revivals” in 
simply repetitions in 
You are, therefore, right 
only when you speak of music here. Why this is so, who 


An investigation of the reasons would lead into 


preparations were made, 


ordinary course of the repertory 


can tell? 
regions far removed from music, into sociology, into educa- 
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tion, morals, ethics! But without going into these depths, 
right on the surface of the question one reason suggests 
itself—it is the seemingly small matter that in this country 
the history of music was not made by artists and art-con- 
noisseurs, as elsewhere, but by commercial speculators, 
among whom | do not include our piano makers, as they, 
by their occupation, belong, so to say, to the craft. What 
did men like Colonel Mapleson know of music and opera? 
He is only an illustration which I advisedly gathered from 
the past. At present there are one or two artists in a 
position to consider art non-commercially, but the harm is 
done, the public is spoiled, and the results of fifty and 
more years of misguidance cannot be repaired in a day. 
The trouble is too old, too chronic for that, and none 
suffers more keenly and more consciously under it than 
one who has devoted himself to the rising generation as a 
teacher. For that very reason it was that 1 welcomed your 
editorial so warmly and took issue on one point, only to 
offer you an additional argument Sincerely yours, 

CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 


We do not object so seriously to the commercial 
side of the question as does Mr. Sternberg. We be- 
lieve that it is bad, not good, business men who 
damage art. It is the old-fashioned operatic spec- 
ulator, the man who does not see that the public 
is sick of old-fashioned opera, old-fashioned meth- 
ods. He is the danger to art, because he is a 
bad business man. He despises American music 
and musicians, and again reveals his lack of busi- 
ness foresight. We desire America for the Ameri 
cans, and so does every progressive artist and man- 


ager 


ZANGWILL AND HIS ZOO. 
begnuiesags ZANGWILL is an author He has 


written some charming, some ingenious and 


some tragic tales of Jewish life He is known 
among Christians as a profound delineator of H« 

braic customs, and in the Jewry he is disliked, be 
cause he is looked upon as a backslider and a liter- 
ary purveyor who has used for commercial purposes 
the faith and peculiarities of his race. He has also 
written some brilliant criticisms of books and plays 


Having found a certain fame, Mr. Zangwill longed 
s ? z 


for more substantial rewards In this he was no 
more a Jew than a Yankee Hewas human. He 


cast glances at America and a certain Union Square 
dealer in lecturers coqueted with the London au- 
thor, and then Z 
York, confronted with a contract and a possibility 


gwill found himself in New 






of playing second fiddle to an arch-egotist named 
Caine, a mediocre novelist and a bad playwright. 

What to do? Clement Scott had assailed the 
good name of all the stage women, and so to raise 
Caine and go him one better the novelist created a 
howling Zoo by abusing the actors, critics, dra- 
matists and managers. As a showman who can 
make the beasts give cry, Mr. Zangwill is a distinct 
success. Not only has there been an uproar on this 
side of the Atlantic in the theatrical cage, but all 
London seems agitated. Mr. William Archer, critic 
and Ibsenite, is surprised; G. R. Sims speaks pro 
fanely of the lecture and lecturer, remarking that 
he “never takes notice of soap fits, either on the 
platform or in the street.” Sir Henry Irving was 
too sick to pass an opinion, and Arthur Pinero be 
lieves the lecture was reported incorrectly. 

What did Mr. Zangwill say? He says that he did 
not attack the profession; that he is the actor’s 
friend, as he claims for the drama an elevated place, 
and is much pained to discover that he has been 
wofully misunderstood. The comical part of the 
whole tempest in a teapot is the sensitive hide the 
actor and dramatist, playwright and critic exhibit 
if a single whiplash is laid on by an outsider. 

The profession, naturally enough, fosters an ab- 
normal self-consciousness, but why the enunciation 
of a half dozen truisms by a harmless gentleman 
from London should raise such a rumpus is beyond 
the comprehension of a sane person. Mr. Zangwill 
was simply bent on creating a sensation. He need- 
ed it, for the world over here hardly knows his 
name. He has created one, and while he told the 


truth, he did it in an amateurish manner, highly of- 


fensive to his audience. What he said has been 
said since the days of Plautus, and so sophomoric is 
the theme that it argues ill for the common sense 
and good humor of the theatrical profession to take 
the matter so unkindly. Of course, the stage is 
vulgar; it always was and always will be. ‘The 
greater mass of theatregoers are comfnonplace, and 
wish to be amused or touched by commonplace ac- 
tors and plays. It is the mediocre who succeed in 
the theatre, and the English and French stage is 
not much better. In the case of the latter a car« 

fully fostered tradition has led to a carefully fostered 
technique, and with this has come cunventionality 
and banality. Only on the modern Italian and Ger 

man stage may naturalism be found, a naturalism 
that has escaped the fetters of iron routine. Duse 
is a signal and significant instance. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann is another. But why should Zangwill come 
three thousand miles to tell us all this? Have we 
not had Duse, and before London? Did we nor 
listen to the exquisite verbal music of “Hannele” 
before London? Have we not heard Hauptmann’s 
masterpiece, “The Buried Bell,” for two seasons? 
Has London had it yet? Come, come, Mr. Zang 
will, this will never do. We are not such cockneys 
as you imagine, and we know a hawk from a hern- 
shaw, especially when the former has flown so far 
and with such evident intention of raking in the dol 
lars. 

Give us some more Ghetto tragedies, but let our 
stage, the English stage, alone! THE Musicau 
COURIER has so often contended that the clientéle 
of the theatres is intellectually inferior to that of the 
concert room that all this pother over the degen 
eracy of the stage seems puerile. Modern drama is 
not literature, and the managers are quite right in 
making money. That’s what Mr. Zangwill himself 


is after. 
THE GADSKI INCIDENT. 


ADDITIONAL VERIFICATION. 


A® related in last week’s MusicaL CourRIER, 

which also published the names of those pres- 
ent, the husband of Frau Gadski, a foreigner, stated 
at the Bay State House in Worcester that Admiral 
Dewey was a coward, who would have fired upon 
Admiral Diedrichs’ gunboat in Manila Bay had the 
German admiral had but one instead of four addi 
tional men-of-war at his command. Why should 
the American people be called upon to pay any 
money to listen to a foreign singer who supports 
herself and husband by singing in a country whose 
chief naval officer is a coward, as Mr. Gadski says? 
Why should American money not be spent upon 
other singers than such as accept it contemptuous 
ly, as Gadski’s husband must be accepting it? Is it 
not a shame that the American people are not suffi 
ciently courageous to ignore these foreign enemies 
who come here to undermine our nwusical fabric, 
and at the same time do not hesitate to inform us 
that they despise us? The foreign singers are 
doing what is right; they have the courage of their 
convictions; we are the sycophants or we would 
drive them out of the land. 


EDITORIAL ROOMS THE TIMES-STAR ! 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, October 14, 1898 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

I was amused to read of the Tauscher incident in this 
week’s Courter. Mr. Tauscher seems to have a mania 
for insulting Americans at festivals. Last May, the morn- 
ing we heard from Dewey, I was sitting at breakfast in the 
Dennison House, Indianapolis, discussing the news with a 
friend. Mr. Tauscher, whom I had not met, leaned over 
from another table and interrupted the conversation. He 
ridiculed Dewey and American courage much as he did 
at Worcester. Poor Gadski began to tug at his coat tails 
but without effect Newspaper men are of a necessity 
long suffering and slow to anger, but I was sorely tempted 
to emulate the pugnacious hand of patriotic melodrama 

This incident and the little damning of the American 
press and public by Mr. Paderewski’s mouthpiece, which 
CouRIER readers may remember, are scratches that show 
how skin deep is the love of this country professed by 


many foreigners, who owe everything to it. Mr. Tauscher 
y g ) 


is financially interested in his wife and in some gun and 


armor works in Germany The latter is apparently his 
strongest interest. Yours truly 
Rowert I, Carte! 

Mr. Carter is the music critic of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and a prominent musical authority 
But besides that he is also a man of high social 
standing in his community, whose utterances are 
always of weight and significance. The contemptu 
ous remarks made by the mouthpiece of Paderew 
ski regarding the American people is fittingly com 
plemented by the remarks of Gadski’s husband 
rhe foreigners of this stamp are unanimous in their 


contempt for us and our institutions 


THE OPERA. 


HE Sunday papers are booming Weber & 
Fields and the opera and the vaudeville. 
Last Sunday a lot of MusicaL COURIER news oi 
the past six months, published in our foreign let 
ters from our own branch offices, was rehashed, but 
it was stated for the first time in one of the dailies 
that Schumann-Heink made a failure of Carmen 
in Berlin. We had not heard of that. How dare a 
New York daily publish that any Metropolitan 
Opera House singer had made a fiasco! They 
never made them here. Probably the mezzo 
soprano does not get more than 100 marks ($24) a 
night when she sings in Berlin, and naturally her 
voice is not up to the mark. 

Che news that Emma Calvé had returned to Paris 
is very stale; also that Sembrich had sung in Dres- 
den and Leipsic. THe Musicat Courier had all 
about her singing with Nikisch weeks ago. De 
Vries coming over is rather newsy parucular, as ac- 
cording to latest accounts in these columns he was 
singing in Frisco. But Bars is coming, and who 
ever will forget Bars le duc? 

hen we learn that Melba is in Paris “finishing 
her preparations” to appear in “La Bohéme’”’ as 
Mimi. If she would only prepare her finish, for 
that is just what she needs in mimicry. She is no 
more able to die as Mimi than as Violetta or Mar 
garita. Melba never dies, and with her glorious 
voice she should live forever and learn how to act, 
or at least to move her arms. Melba’s death scenes 
always produce a feeling of joy, and perhaps that is 
what the dramatist or dramatic composer really 
wanted. If, then, she would only sing Isolde; we 
would suggest a cakewalk in conjunction with it. 

Che two de Reszkés are in Paris, one of the Sun- 
day papers states. That is about three weeks old, 
that item. It is news, however, to learn that Mme. 
Jean de Reszké may not come to America as her 
mother is ill. That would be too bad. She should 
be present at the Metropolitan when her husband 
sings and see what it means. And she should bring 
along Felia Litvinne, the most conscientious artist 
Grau ever had and the most serviceable. 

There are to be with the Grau Company among 
the soloists three Poles (and a lot of sticks), one 
Belgian (Van Dyk) and about thirty other foreign 
ers, including Miss Baumeister (who may sing Me 
phistopheles in case of accident to Polly Plangon), 
and a number of Americans. Lilli Lehmann is also 
said to have been engaged by Grau, but this is not 
vouched for. Eames, Nordica, Adams, Bispham and 
others are soon due, and some are here already, 
among others Bispham and Campanari. 

The Augusta Victoria, sailing to-morrow, will 
bring quite a number, but Bars le ducas is our man 
We suggest a star cast of “Siegfried,” with Bau 
meister as Siegfried, Plangon as the birdy, Grau as 
Mime, Mancinelli as Wotan with one eye, the other 
closed like in Chicago, and Bars le ducas as Fafner 
\s Briinnhilde, we would suggest Willy Shuts de 


2 a seat, to be had 


Shuts. Prices advanced to $ 
from the speculators, who bought them from the 
subscribers. No seats sold after the close of the 


performance. 
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Mir. Krenrier’s New Boox 
R. KREHBIEL has written a new book. It 
is called ““Music and Manners in the Classi- 


It is published by the Scribners and 


N 


cal Period.” 
dedicated to Sir George Grove, of niusical diction- 
Mr. Krehbiel grows mellower with the 


ary fame. 


years. In his polemical period he was apt to be 
crushing on occasion, but since Wagner has be- 
come a household word and the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal an advocate of the ‘Ring,’ the music reviewer 
of the Tribune feels that the good fight has been 
fought and won, and, retiring, has left the field to 
Henry Finck, who continues to blaze away at the 
few surviving anti-Wagnerites. 

“Music and Manners” is a book after my own 
heart. I hope that it will have the vogue of its 
author’s best known book, for it is scholarly, and 
scholarly in a leisurely, literary fashion. Some- 
thing of the lazy, sweet erudition of the eighteenth 
century blows across its pages, which aptly enough 
begin with a charming disquisition on Gray, the 
poet, and his rare musical collection. In the three 
essays comprised under this head Mr. Krehbiel 
makes a subtle bid for the suffrages of both the 
musician and the lover of literature. The keynote 
is sounded by a quotation from Austin Dobson, 
whose idolatry of the last century is as famous as 
his delicious editions of its essayists, of Goldsmith, 
not to mention his artistic mimicry of its courtly, 
artificial verse. Thomas Gray’s musical taste is 
expatiated upon by Mr. Krehbiel, who quotes Gal- 
uppi’s definition of good music—Beauty, clear- 
ness and good modulation’”’—and then adds, ‘Alas, 
what would he say to a score of Richard Strauss’?” 
Now a man who in 1770 wrote an overture for two 
orchestras, “which echoed each other,” two organs 
and “two pair of French horns,” would surely not 
be scared in 1898 with the Strauss orchestration. 
1 mildly protest, Mr. Krehbiel, at this bit of histor- 
But to the trail. All the Italian 


century singers and composers 


ical pathos. 
eighteenth are 
talked about, and the former make quite a list. The 
male soprani and contralti were all the rage, Fare- 
the lot. I doubt to-day if we 


could endure the sexless timbre of their voices. Mr. 


nelli, the chief of 


Krehbiel goes further and makes a prediction: 
“The musico yielded his place to the tenor be- 
fore the eighteenth century expired, though he still 
had representatives on the stage in the earliest dec- 
ades of the nineteenth; and now, a hundred years 
later, there are indications that the monopoly of 
the tenor is at an end, and that the next generation 
will accept a bass or baritone lover as we accept the 
tenor to-day and Gray accepted the musico.” 


x * » 


Faustina, Cuzzoni, Tesi and Strada! who remem- 
bers these women to-day? Yet all London wran- 
gled over them in 1723 or thereabouts, and sympa- 
thetically followed 


their personal jealousies and 


wrangles. Handel, Sir Robert Walpole, the 
Countess of Pembroke, fashion and art, were 
dragged into the Faustina-Cuzzoni row. Vittoria 


Tesi-Tramontini, the greatest contralto of her cen- 
tury—she could sing bass—was visited at Dresden 
by Dr. Burney, when she was seventy-two years 
old and asked to sing. “Alas,” she replied, “I can- 
not. I have lost all my faculties.” It was this same 
Tesi who, rather than disgrace a noble lover by lis- 





tening to his request to marry him, went into the 
streets and asked a baker to be her husband. Then, 
with a platonic husband, she told him it was now 
settled that he couldn’t marry her for “she was the 
wife of another, a sacrifice she had made to his fame 
and family.” Fancy a modern contralto—ahem! 
no offense, ladies—fancy a modern contralto, | re- 
peat, capable of such delicacy and unselfishness! 


* 


Fs * 


The two chapters on “Haydn in London” are a 
joy. 
ploited. 


‘Lhe sprightly Croat’s notebook is first ex- 
It is full of good things. 1 am tempted 
If | begin I shall cull all the bon bons, 
Suffice to say that Jo- 


to quote. 
which would not be fair. 
seph, of string quartet fame, had a good time away 
from his wife, and chatted most amiably of all the 
funny things he saw, the Lord Mayor's feast, the 
life of beautiful Mrs. Billington, the first singer of 
her day—Sir Joshua Reynolds painted her portrait 
in 17g0—the races at Ascot Heath and a lot of 
things more or less interesting. 

While in London Haydn’s wife wrote for two 
thousand florins for the purchase money of a house 
Vienna. With divine conjugal 
courtesy she remarked in her letter that the pro- 


in a suburb of 


spective home would be quite the place for her 
“to live in as a widow.”” Haydn, to his credit as a 
husband with a will of his own, did not send the 
money, but later—with true masculine inconsist- 
ency—bought it because he fancied it. ‘There 
Madame Haydn died, and there, in 1806, Haydn 
remarked with a pleasant smile, “1’m living in it as 
a widower.” Haydn had a flame in London, a ** Mis- 
tress Schroeter, No. 6 James street, Buckingham’s 
Gate.” 

| fear the ingenuousness and innocent gaiety 
that learned doctors of music find in Haydn’s music 
was not altogether reflected in his life. I fear that 
Haydn was a naughty man, and remained too long 
in London. but read, and judge for yourself. 


* 


* * 


Mozart, Salzburg and the Mozart Centenary are 
charmingly written about. The chapter on Mo- 
zart’s domestic life and the criticism of the music 
at the festival are interesting, but the most valuable 
contribution to Mozarteana, indeed the very nuie 
and nucleus of this volume, is the chapter called 
“Da Ponte in New York.” 
need hardly remind you, was the librettist of “The 


Lorenzo Da Ponte, I 


Marriage of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni” and ‘Cosi 
Fan Tutte.” Think of it, Mozart’s collaborateur in 
at least one eternally famous opera and a resident 
of New York, his bones now lying beneath the 
drums of the cable roads and the tramplings of fifty 
years. He died August 17, 1838, and was buried 
in the Roman Catholic—there is no such a thing as 
a “Romanist,” Mr. Krehbiel—cemetery in Elev- 
enth street, between Avenue A and First avenue. 
Mr. Krehbiel for the 
grave, but, like Mozart’s, it was undiscoverable. 
Lorenzo Da Ponte was a Jew, born in Ceneda, a 
small town in the Venetian republic. His father 


details how he searched 


Da Ponte was an assumed 
His 


was a leather dealer. 
name. He was over ninety when he died. 


life was rich in misery and adventure. 


“7s 

Beethoven and his biographer, Alexander W. 
Thayer, are dwelt upon by Mr. Krehbiel with his 
usual amplitudinous knowledge. Again, I must 
hurry on, for the temptation to quote is irresistible. 
The most characteristic anecdote of Beethoven- 
excepting, of course, the one wherein he was mis- 
taken for a tramp—is about his rage at Lobkowitz 
because a fagotte was missing at a rehearsal of 
“Fidelio.” With the childish wrath of genius 
Beethoven went afterward to the Lobkowitz man- 
sion and called out: “You Lobkowitz, an ass!” 

Isn’t that delightful? 

In “The Museum at Bonn” Herr Henry pays his 
respects to Beethoven’s music in a singularly dig- 
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nified, elevated and lucid passage, part of which 
I must give you: 

“Music has as little association with the other 
arts in respect of its contents as it has in respect 
of its materials. It has in its best and true estate 
no object of imitation, and because of this, as well 
as for other reasons, it stands isolated from all the 
other products of the human mind. On the one 
hand are the things which are projected, grasped, 
the intellect; the other in 
awe-inspiring solitude, outside the domain of rea 


comprehended by on 
son and therefore beyond its reach, stands music, 
bodying forth ‘the forms of things unknown.’ It 
is a pure expression of the will, the most individual, 
the most lawless of the arts and the one most sub 
ject to change. Its very existence is transient and 
contingent upon the recurrent and harmonious co 
operation of three factors: creator, interpreter and 
hearer.” 

Put that in your zxsthetic pipe, comrades, and 
puff hard. It may clear up “the fusion of the arts” 
heresy. 


* 


‘To Beethoven music was not only a manifesta 


art—it akin to r 


He felt himself to be ‘a prophet, a seer. 


tion of the beautiful—an was 


ligion. 
\ll the misanthropy, engendered by his unhappy 
relations with mankind, could not shake his devo 
tion to this ideal which had sprung from the truest 


artistic apprehension and been nurtured by en- 


forced introspection and philosophic reflection 


“It may be—we cannot yet say—that he went to 


far, that he failed to recognize the limitations which 


the materials of music set for the art; but there 


can be no doubt that he started it on the only 
paths along which progress was possible. Many 
of the things which gave offense to the taste of 


his time, and the first decade after, are as inex- 
cusable now as they were then if we set it up as 
an inexorable maxim that the ear must always be 
pleased. But that conception of the aim of music 
is as narrow as were the rules of formal construc 


We know 


now that change of form is not destruction, but 


tion which he was faulted for violating 


that in art the vessel must conform to its contents.” 


x * 


The volume closes with an essay on “The Influ 
In “Music 


Krehbiel has never written on 


ence of Goethe and Liszt” on Weimar. 
and Manners” Mr. 
more fluent, graceful lines, and unfettered by that 
pedantry which is the bane of the writer on musi 
cal topics. A good book; read it 


x * 


Another novelty put forth by Scribner’s Sons is 
John Jay Chapman’s “Causes and Consequences,” 
a book devoted to a fearless consideration of poli 
tics, society, education, democracy and government 
Mr. Chapman calls us hard names, and his logic 
and his accusations are unassailable. I remember 
with pleasure his rare studies of Emerson, Walt 
Whitman and the 
the 


present volume, if you are interested in politics, 


Stevenson, the former being 


most subtle and searching I ever read. In 


politics in the broadest sense, you will find novel 
matter, novel treatment and the trail of an honest, 
patriotic American. 
. = wv 

Breitkopf & Hartel must at once have Alfred 
Richter’s “Das Klavierspiel” translated into good 
English. This voluminous essay is very valuable 
from a pedagogic and an esthetic point of view. 
Piano playing is considered most exhaustively 
from the technical side, position, touch, finger 
training and fingering being carefully studied. 
There is a section devoted to ornamentation and 
part three is a comprehensive view of execution in 
its broadest sense. Rhythm, tempo, accentuation, 
phrasing and the esthetic side of piano perform- 
ances are treated at length by Herr Richter, who 


is the son of the celebrated harmonist. But the 
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book yuust be Englished. With the exception of 
Germer, it is the most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject of manipulating the instrument. I do not in- 
clude Adolphe Carpé, because Mr. Carpé is a spe- 
cialist in rhythms, and I may say an unequaled one. 


x * 


If you are a Henry James fanatic, read his last 
contribution to literary psychology called ‘In the 
Cage.” If you are not, avoid the little book, which 
is a miracle of workmanship; a cherry stone most 
fantastically carved. Mr. James brings to play 
upon an insignificant subject the entire battery of 
his style, the curiously involved music of his or- 
chestra. A slight theme given him, he weaves 
magnificent arabesques, tortuous verbal hiero- 
glyphics. It reminds me of the richly colored, 
soundless music of a master pyrotechnicist. And it 
remains in the memory just as long. I have read 
greater books by Mr. James, but none cleverer. 


* 


* * 


Mr. Richard Burmeister played for a few friends 
the other night several new compositions. A song, 
a violin romanze, and a piano fantasy. The latter 
is only an opus 8, and I must confess surprised me 
by its harmonic richness, novelty and the beauty 
and dramatic vigor of its themes. It is in C sharp 
minor, and the strongly maintained narrative tone 
gave the impression of a ballade. The simple, pleas- 
ing theme so skilfully handled and harmonized and 
developed; the tender, piquant gracioso, that leads 
to such surprising revelations; the breadth and 
stormy power of the finale, with the return of the 
first subject; if all this is not a story, a tale of charm 
and mystery, then I never heard a ballade before. 
There is more of Liszt than Chopin in the coloring, 
and more of Burmeister than Liszt. Of the runic 
quality of Brahms there is nothing, although Bur- 
meister plays Brahms exceedingly well. He gave 
with clarity and vigor during the evening the first 
movement of the Hamburg master’s C major sonata 
and made much of the second theme 

The fantasy is difficult, but lies beautifully for the 
instrument. It is yet in manuscript, but as new 
piano music of worth is rare just now, I hope soon 
to see it published. Mr. Burmeister will certainly 
play it in recital this season. It is the most impor- 
tant piano work since his D minor concerto. 

His violin romanze is written with orchestral ac- 
companiment, so | had to guess from the composer 
at the piano what it will be. The violin part was 
artistically played by Heinrich Klingenfeld, who 
also played for violin solo the second movement of 
Bach’s Italian concerto—an idea of Mr. Burmei- 
ster’s. It certainly sounds better than on the piano 
Violinists will, I am sure, welcome Mr. Burmeister’s 
melodious romanze with its sprightly scherzo. The 
pianist is playing in fine form after his Western trip 
and long rest. 

* * 

[t gratifies my critical vanity to reprint the follow 
ing paragraph from the London letter to the Times. 
Years ago | insisted on the power of Matilde Serao 
and since Bourget took her up the rest of the critical 
bloodhounds are on her trail. This is what Mr. 
Alden wrote: 

“T begin to hope that some day the English 
speaking public will discover that Matilde Serao 
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is a great novelist. She is known in England and 
America only by one of her books, “Fantasy,” 
which is by no means her best, while d’Annunzio is, 
so it seems to me, vastly overestimated. Matilde 
Serao, who is as far above him as a novelist as 
Thackeray is above Crockett, remains unknown 
outside of Italy. But at last the Saturday Review 
has discovered her. Now the opinion of the Satur 
day Review under its present management is of very 
little consequence, but the fact that any one of the 
London literary papers has found out that there is a 
novelist in Italy by the name of Serao, and that she 
Matilde 


Serao will come into her heritage some of these 


is a woman of rare genius, is something 


days. By and by some literary papers of real weight 
will discover Serao, and after a time there will be a 
Serao cult, which will place the author where sh¢ 
deserves to be. I hope to live to see this. It ought 
to have arrived long ago, but it has been strangely 
delayed.” 


* * » 


I hear that whisky Sauers will be a popular drink 


in the piano playing world this season. 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister has been engaged for the third sym 
phony concert of the Cincinnati Orchestra, Van der Stucken 
conductor. He will play by special request his arrangement 
of Liszt’s “Concerto Pathétique.” 


Analytical Piano Recitals. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett announces a course of analytical 
piano recitals to be given in Chickering Hall on eight con- 
secutive Monday mornings at 11 o'clock, beginning October 
31. These recitals will be the same as those announced for 
Tuesday afternoons by the Brooklyn Institute, the programs 
of which appeared in these columns recently. They are 
very elaborate and cover a vast deal of ground. Music 
lovers and piano students will be sure to attend in force 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling. 

Everything points to a brilliant season for this singer 
She is enjoying great success at musicales, “‘at homes’ 
and concerts, and her manager, Townsend H. Fellows, is 
rapidly filling in dates for her and is booking for her some 
important engagements 

Mrs. Snelling last season assisted W. J. Henderson, the 
music critic of the New York 7imes, in illustrating his le« 


tures on the “History of Song,” and when music critics 
like Mr. Henderson select an artist for work of this na 
ture one can depend upon her artistic worth. Mrs. Snell- 
ing has the entrée into many fashionable homes, and in 
this way secures a great deal of drawing room work 


Ellison Van Hoose in London. 


This popular and rising young tenor has returned from 
London, where he met with most gratifying success at th« 
Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts His work was so 
highly appreciated that he sang no less than nine times in 
two weeks. The foilowing are some notices by the fore 
most London critics 


It is a long while since I heard so fine a voice, such 
innate musical feeling and such artistic appreciation of the 
poetic contents of a composition as were displayed in Mr 
Van Hoose’s singing of “Lohengrin’s Narration.” His 
voice is powerful and rich in tone, and capable of ex 
pressing all shades of color; in short, Mr. Newman has 
made quite a “find.” He was encored, and never was an 
encore more deserved. The brilliance, certainty, power 
and fine quality of his voice could not be easily matched 
He made a tremendous impression. I am quite anxious 
to hear him again.—London Musical Standard, September 
10, 18908 


A very successful first appearance in England was made 
by Ellison Van Hoose, gifted with a pure, well 
trained tenor voice, who sang “Lohengrin’s Narration” so 
well that he was compelled to repeat the entire piece. Mr 
Van Hoose created a decidedly favorable first impression, 
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and he will assuredly be heard again at no distant oppor 
tunity.—London Standard, September 6, 1808 

Another event of that evening was the first appearanc« 
in England of Ellison Van Hoose, of Madame Melba’ 
company, whose fine singing of “Lohengrin’s Narration” 
created a veritable furore, and compelled a repetition. His 
voice is resonant, strong, of good compass and admirably 
under control. It is apparently a good “staying” voice 
being as pure and unwearied in effect at the end of the se« 
ond rendering as at the start. We shall look forward to 
Mr. Van Hoose’s future appearances with interest.—-Lon 
don Musical News, September 10, 1808 

\ highly satisfactory first appearance in this country was 
made by Ellison Van Hoose, an artist hailing from th 
United States, who owns a tenor voice of good quality 
over which he has obtained thorough control. He pos 
sesses, too, the great advantage of style Electing to be 
tested in “Lohengrin’s Narration,” this promising singer 
iccomplished his task with so much ability that he was 
alled upon to repeat the famous excerpt.—Daily Tel 


graph, September 6, 1898 


The chief feature of this concert was the fine singing o 


Ellison Van Hoos He is the possessor of a splendid 
tenor voice of beautifully clear timbre, and which has not 
strange to say, been overtrained His success was in 
stantaneous and he may be welcomed as a genuine addi 
tion to the London operatic stage Whitehall Review 
September 10, 1808 

Ellison Van Hoose has shot into success like a, rocket 
and once again carried his audience away with him in the 
Prize Song” (“Die Meistersinger”’), for which he wa 
several times recalled and encored. His last contribution 
Mandolin Serenade was sung with a genuine burst of 
passion and an unrestrained excitement, which, with the 
fascinating harmonies of the song, must have recalled to 
the hoary heads present some lone epist de of “the day 
that are no more.”—London Musical Courier, September 
15, 1308 

Mr. Van Hoose deserves thanks for bringing forward 





the fine song (with its recitative), “Oh tu che in seno agli 
anigeli,”” from Verdi's “‘La Forza del Destino,” which we 
do not remember to have heard at a concert before Phe 
singer’s fine voice and dramatic style shone to great ad 
vantage in the passionate strains of the Italian master, and 
his audience insisted on hearing him again, their persever 
ince being rewarded witl I'll Sing Thee Songs of 
\raby,” a ballad which Mr. Van Hoose delivers with 
otable distinction of style and appropriateness of tone 
color The Observer, September 18, 1898 


I listened attentively to Ellison Van Hoose’s singing, 





for I had recently found a lot to admire in this promising 
rtist. The “Flower Song” (“Carmen”) was given with an 
iltogether cantabile quality and a captivating chasteness of 
delivery I was not present on Monday evening, but I 
hear on unimpeachable authority that he did wonders witl 
Wagner's “Preislied Therefore it does seem that we 
have in him just the man for the tenor roles in Wagner's 
music dramas. He has much resource, he can rise to a 
great dramatic impression, and there is, too, an extraordi 
nary lyrical beauty in his vocalization.—Musical Standard, 
September 17, 18908 

Ellison Van Hoose has made four appearances during 
the week, more thar nfirming the extremely favorablk 
impression he made on his initial appearance London 
Dispatch, September 18, 1898 

Speaking of Monday’s concert, mention should not b 


omitted of the singing of Mr. Van Hoose, a tenor gifted 
with a voice of remarkable power and quality, who deliv 


ered the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” in a 
manner truly admirable-—Westminster Gazette, September 
14, 18908 

The principal item of news about the Promenade Con 
certs this week is the début of a tenor, Ellison Van Hoose 
from America This gentleman has a genuinely fine 
organ, and he sang “Lohengrin’s Narration” as I have 





seldom heard it sung in England Not that I wish to 


infer that we have suddenly dawned upon another Jean 


de Reszké, but I do think that since the days of poo! Jo 
seph Maas no such recruit has come into our midst. It 
belongs t Madame Melba, I believe. the honor of discov 
ering the artist, and I congratulate the lady It will be a 
pity if this artist is ever allowed to leave our shores 
Weekly Sun, September 11, 1898 

Of Mr. Van Hoose’s singing of “The Messiah” the 
London Times of September 19 says 


Of the soloists the most successful was Mr. Van Hoos« 
a tenor of unusual promise, who seems as much at hom« 
in Handel as he has already proved himself to be in Verdi 
and Wagner 
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A SOLDIER WRITES 


Music and War 








and palms, banyan trees, umbrella trees, fig, pineapple, 
banana and orange groves, lagoons, pretty islands and 
everything that is beautiful in a tropical country. 

There is a large band stand on the largest island, where 
the Hawaiian Band plays almost every evening and on 


squat in a circle and sing these weird songs, while the 
houla dancer, or dancers, wiggle in the centre. 

To sit in a grove of palms and hear the nightingales and 
other birds singing and chattering; light coming from 
Chinese lanterns and just throwing soft glow over the 
the circle of dark faces, gaudy dresses, flowers and 




















From Our NEw Possgssions, Sunday afternoon. I inclose last Sunday’s program. scene; 
a There are about forty men in the band, all but three na- lights surrounding the dancers, who move around until 
HE following letter and program were sent from ‘VES; and it’s one of the best bands I’ve ever listened to. one expects them to drop; the low, soft accompaniment of 
. = : Mids , It’s quite a sight on Sunday to go over in the park, hear voices; strange musical conversation of the guests, all 
Camp McKinley to a young lady in this city who is 
about to marry and who has thrown the soldier boy in 
Hawaii overboard for a staid citizen. As a last tribute 
to the hero’s name she sends this nameless letter for pub- 
lication, and we reproduce the program just as received. 
May she repent. ba 
Sie PONDENCE ‘TABLE, ARMY DEPARTMENT UJ Pp TO DATE | WALL, NICHOLS COMPANY announce that 
« SPONDENCE ABLE, 4 *"ARTMENT, 
oF anne wees they are now prepared, with increased and 
VOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. enlarged facilities, to execute all orders for Commerc ial, Church and Soci- 
ety Printing at the Lowest possible Prices. 
—_ MCKINLEY ' 
HONOLULU, H.1., U S.A « September 0, 1898. f % ISAOBOCOCOBe) 
My Dear ———: The steamer Australia reached here 
to-day with a large cargo of mail, your last letter in- 
cluded. [ found your first letter waiting for me when I 
reached here last Saturday. © PArMMMNece 
We had a fine _trip, lasting for seven days. Best time 
and best grub we've had so far. Of course we had to fight 
for enough to eat, but that’s an old story and in this in- 
stance we won out. FOR THE CONCERTS GIVEN BY THE 
It would do your heart good to see the boys steal grub 
intended for the officers. Chickens, pastry, fruit, &c., were 
pinched right and left. One morning a waiter found the cal A VW. yan I ] A N BA N D 
passage blocked and handed a melon to one of the gang 
to pass along to the saloon. It was passed right along “, H. BERGER, Director. e 
past the saloon to the stateroom occupied by the “Terri- | 
ble Two,” Coates and Coffin. This was only one of many | | 
games we played. Makee Island, Sunday, Sept. Ath, 1898 
We are camped now on a sand lot next door to Queen | 
Lil's daughter's palace. It isn’t ordinary sand, but pow- | COMMENCING AT 3 P.M. 
dered lava from the crater Diamond Head that towers | | 
up hundreds of feet just south of us, and I think the * 
dust would find its way through an air tight safe. There PART 1. } 
is a grove of some sort of d trees growing on this . 
desert. The trees are full of prickers—nice sort of a thing OLD HUNDRED. 
to run into after dark. Then there are such agreeable , y y : , Ch imiger 
neighbors as centipedes, scorpions, lizards, red ants, &c., \ of 5 grrr The Mill on the Cliff,.......:........ Reimg \ 
who try to entertain us. | (a) PILGRIM CHORUS, W: 
One of the favorite tricks is to ravel out the end of a > eee Sem ONT Pterersoenewneeese nerves —— | 
piece of rope and draw it across a fellow’s face after he : - } 
gets asleep. The victim is tickled to death, of course— Pde steed eses<cacseseees DQ} Trovatore ........... .. Verdi 
yells, jumps up and runs; then swears. We are four miles i. = a . cs oe 
from Honolulu and have to pass through all kinds of SELECTION....... Lenten eer eeeneees Tantum Ergo,..................... Rossini | 
guards to get there. But it isn’t worth the risk, since J 
every poor sinner is dead, stone broke. * 
Uncle Sam is thoughtless now and then, and has over- 
looked our pay for two months. There is a cold million PART Il. 
on board the cruiser Philadelphia, lying out in the har- CORNET SOLO Dhom’t, the Croee,........<<ccccocccccccccoeedMler 
bor, but everybody is tied down with red tape and no one ne il 
will touch it. Oh! I tell you there’s nothing like being a : MR. CHARLES KREUTER. . 
soldier. ioe ) iby 2 i BOI 6ecescesiesccsoss .. Wagner 
The commissary department isn’t in working order yet, . en 
and the result is the men are half starved. PRAYER, PITTITTTITI TE TTT Moses, eOe 60H er seceoree cee cord — »SS81N1 
This morning each man received a tablespoonful of hash OVBMTORE, ......00000000.05000 Light Cavalry,..................---.....Suppe 
and half a cup of coffee. For dinner a small piece of : . 
leather (supposed to be lamb), one small potato and a * * THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER *& *& 
hard tack. For supper a _ tablespoonful of spoiled 
canned salmon and half a cup of coffee. And this was sS 
a good day. There’s nothing in sight for breakfast—not ENS SB aS BSB » 
a mouthful. A crowd is organizing now to run the guard 
after taps and raid the Chinese fruit farms up the Mineva 
Valley, five miles from here. They’ll eat a lot of fruit, will for hd AQ will for one mo MONTH pay for CH RONICLE 
we'll all be sick and the Chinese Consul will send another either of these papers. Keep CALL OR - 
protest to Washington. But you can’t blame the boys. 
There has been one mutiny here already. Three com- posted with LATEST NEWS. EXA Mi NER 
panies refused to drill, claiming they were too weak. The an, eine an 
officers “joshed” them along on a promise of more food, WALL, NICHOLS CO., AUTMORIZED AGENTS, King Street. 
but there’s trouble brewing. 
If they’d only pay us we'd chip in and buy grub, but PRESS OF WALL, NICHOLS Co. 
even the officers are getting trusted for their meals. 
God help the poor fellows in Manila! They haven't ; : as 
We are all seems so much like an “Arabian Nights” tale that one 


the band and see the sea of white uniforms. 


clothed in white now, except when on drill, when we use can hardly believe it’s not a dream 


been paid since June 1. 
around in 


But, to change the subject and look at the bright side: 

The camp is about five minutes’ walk from the beach, 
and the bathing is great. We are down there most of the 
time when we're off duty. It’s quite a sight to see a thou- 
sand men splashing around. 

As usual, Edwin T. gets in on a few good things. Was 
a guest at a native loui (feast) last Saturday night and saw 
the real houla dance. Hot stuff? Well, rather! 

Monday lunched on board the Arizona with Captain 
Perry, General Charles King (novelist and bully good fel- 
low) and a bunch of big guns. P. and I were the only 
enlisted men there. Next night dined on the Philadelphia 
and last night could have rung in on a louiat Princess Kapi- 
olani’s, but didn’t have the nerve to go. Nothing but offi- 
cers there, and we didn’t want to push in. 

Just north of camp and surrounding the palace of the 
Princess is the finest ae I've ever seen—avenues of a 


the brown kakei clothes. 

The Kanakas are something like Indians and something 
like negroes. The men of the better class dress like the 
men in the States, but the women of all classes wear 
Mother Hubbards, and that’s about all, except among the 
better class, where shoes figure. Everyone has a wreath 
of flowers around their head or hat, if one is worn. Even 
the poorest of them sport flowers. Their language con- 
sists of vowels almost entirely, and their songs are the 
sweetest I've ever heard. The usual accompaniment is a 
guitar and an instrument something like a violin, but 
picked, the same as a mandolin. 

The houla is the national dance. A houla is composed 
for every great event. The one used at the funeral of 
King — (sounds like “Calico,” don’t know how to 
— * it) last for five ome and wigs. The Kanakas all 





It’s rather funny to see a real princess driving 


a Mother Hubbard, but that’s a common sight. It seems 
to be a sort of national dress 

I inclose a card showing the number of different na- 
tionalities. You'll discoverer than there are more Japs 
and Chinese here than Hawaiians. Most of the merchants 
are Japs, while the Chinese are the gardeners. The natives 


are not in sympathy with the new government, but are 
willing to await developments. But one of them told me: 
“If we were to choose between Uncle Sam and Dole, for 
God’s sake, give us Uncle Sam!” 

The “Bishop” is to go on 1 guard to-morrow 
ing for a few instructions, so I'll break away 

Sincerely, Ep 

P. S.—I’m compelled to send this as a soldier's letter— 

there isn’t a stamp in sight 


and is wait- 
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CINCINNATI, October 15, 1898 


7 HERE is a little stir in musical circles at present, and 
zing into shape to determine what 





things are crysté 

the present season is to offer Cincinnatians. Of course 
the nucleus of enjoyment will centre about the Symphony 
Orchestra. It is supposed to be a permanent institution, 
and so it may be considered for the next three years at 
This is the period covered by Mr. Van der Stucken’s 


ontract, which divides his responsibilities between the 


orchestra and College of Music. What the orchestra will 
be after the expiration of this time, whether it will be con 
tinued and genuinely become permanent, remains to be 
seen. The permanency of an orchestra after all depends 
upon the existence of a permanent fund for the support of 
orchestra. That was the reason of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra’s success, and but for the Higginson fund 
it might have been a memory of the past long ago. The 


cultivation of its patronage required several years, but dis 





ippointments came easy and were lightly borne, when the 


overed the annual deficits 


nterest of a permanent fund 
Che situation is quite different in Cincinnati. The support 
the orchestra is entirely owing to the individual efforts 
f the ladies of the Orchestra Association 
They organize among themselves a subscription com 
ttee who are apportioned to the several districts and 


suburbs of the city, and make the canvass among the citi- 





zens and business houses most thorough. In this way a 
ent amount is raised to pay for the concerts for one 
season. But is not this a very precarious mode of sub 
stence? It n orchestra living from hand to mouth 
Last ye in spite of all the noble efforts of these ladies 
there was a deficit of over $3,000 About one-half of this 


was covered by the late Fred H. Alms and the balance by 
private contributions. This year the ladies of the Or 
hestra Association are redoubling their efforts in behalf 


Their de- 


oti enthusiasm and labor of love are indomitable, ad 


ms to keep the orchestra a-going 
mirable. But even on the supposition that it will be con- 
ed indefinitely, will the regular contributors not fin 
ally tire of giving? How permanent will the orchestra be 
after the expiration of three years? Not a bit more so 
than it was in the beginning three years ago. The per 
is simply covered by Mr. Van 


inency of the rchestra 


r Stucken’s contract—no less and no more There 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


seems to be an imperative call for some Higginson in Cin 
cinnati, and perhaps when the emergency comes he may 


appear on the scene. Meanwhile let the patrons of the 


Symphony concerts wait and hope. tury ago. T 

The subscription committee of ladies who have under ut in the se 
taken to provide the necessary support for the orchestra Che old 
this season are as follows: that will be 


Mrs. R. A. Koehler, chairman; Mrs. | : 
Mrs. O. W. Beck, for Walnut Hills; Mrs. C. R. Holmes, selves becor 
Mrs. J. Walter Freiberg, Mrs. G. W. Dittman and Miss _ sued once 1 
Herzog, for Avondale; Mrs. F. D. Jamieson and Mrs Mr. Thoma 





battles under 


N. Stix and until the text 


the old guard of | 


that phalanx are fo 


hey are 


jan ola 


drilled 


ne weary 


becomes 
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1onor, the faithful three hundred. In 


und veterans who fought the choral 


rhomas twenty years and a quarter of a cen- 


faithful, even if their voices are worn 
permanent chorus—that is, a chorus 
week after week for two long years, 


hackneyed and the singers them- 


of it and drag it along, will be pur 
s a scheme for the perpetuation of 
ver the artistic result may be The 


Joseph Wilby, for Mt. Auburn; Mrs. Frank Wiborg, Miss local conductor has own ideas, unless he is a machine 
Winifrede Evans and Mrs. Charles Duhme, for Clifton; and enforces them upon the chorus. He has an interpre 
Mrs. William Hanna, for Brier Hill; Miss Sara Hearne tative individuality and imparts it to his chorus. He has 
and Miss Kennedy, Covington; Miss Woolley, Mrs. Charles own ideas about the tempo and drills his chorus ac 
P. Taft and Mrs. Eckstein, for the East End; Miss Roed ordingly Mr. Thomas, who lives in Chicago, comes 
ter and Miss Frank, for the West End; Mrs. W. Cooper along a few each year for the express purpose, it 
Proctor, for Glendale; Mrs. John C. Hoyt, for Delhi; vould seem, to demonstrate to the local conductor that he 
Mrs. Mary L. White, for Madisonville; Miss Elizabeth is been all wrong—that his tempo is either too fast or 
Jeffries, for Terrace Park; Mrs. Theo. Lengotak, for too slow d that his conception has not reached the 
Loveland. deal 
There will be ten afternoon and ten evening concerts, Mr. Thon uses his iconoclastic prerogative and all 
which will be given in Music Hall beginning November the chorus the verdict, that he a great disciplin 
5 Following are the dates of the concerts November rian. a great conductor and 1s exactly right ()t cours 
25 and 26, December 2 and 3, December 10 and 17, Decem- _}y i great luctor and a rigid disciplinarian and he is 
ber 30 and 31, January 13 and 14, January 27 and 28, Feb- right. But the system—the Cincinnati system of conduct 
ruary 10 and 11, February 24 and 25, March 10 and 11, ing the May Festival chorus preparation is radically and 
March 24 and 25. The soloists engaged so far are Madam eternally wrong here can be no unanimity of purpose 
Schumann-Heink, Evan Williams, Mme. Teresa Carrefio, nd I ogeneity in the result with such a combina 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Victor Herbert, Willy system is radically wrong unless the local con 
Burmester ductor makes hims« in automaton, under the absolute 
Programs have been partially arranged for the first tw control the usical director The remedy for this in 
concerts. For the first concert the numbers will be as fol ongruity was long ago at hand, but owing to a factional 
lows: spirit which always opposes the real musical good of this 
Symphony in E flat, No. 3 Schumanr t was never used by the festival board of directors 
Concerto in C minor, No. 4 Saint-Saéns he solution of the entire difficulty came with the ad 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfeld-Zeisler Mr. Van der Stucken. Think of the possibilities 
oles sy ee glo Lag. Thi — of a festival chorus under a director with the experience of 
Fntrance of the Cade into Wall om from Rhein ; Mr. Van der Stucken! He would be right here—on the 
gold Wagner premises—in continual touch with the chorus. There 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler would be no discrepancies of opinion between two con 
The second concert will present the following ductors on the line of “Quot sensus, tot capita,” and the 


Symphony in C minor Haydn result wouk 





Aria, Aida ‘ Verd 
; Evan Williams been two ye 
Symphonic Variations D kK 

. , . the system, 
Lohengrin’s Narrativ Wagner ; 


Evan Williams 


chorus work at the 


1 be something eminently creditable. If the 


ars prev 


and bec 


last festival was far better than it had 


1ous it was in spite ol the defects of 


-ause the Apollo Club, with its 150 


voices, augmented the regular chorus. It now appears 


Prelude, Fervaal V. d'Indy that the Apollo Club will be dropped out of the scheme 


March Heroique Saint-Saéns 


+} 


There will be an auction sale of choice of seats for sub ind alone 


scribers at College Hall on November 18 and 19 


but he is not an aut 


The festival chorus has begun its rehearsals preparatory with Mr. Thomas’ i 


for the festival to be given in May, 1900. That, of course 
means two years of drudgery on the part of the chorus The work 


Ihe choral works which set the pace tor the next festival is now on ir 


are Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” and the Brahms Requiem. nent citizens, and th 


The rehearsals, which for many years were held in the 


old Melodeon Hall, will be given in Gas Hall, over the for a prize « 
gas company’s offices I l 


day night, some three hundred of the old chorus were Stucken, E 


present. This is supposed to be the nucleus « 


Proprietor of the NEW YORK ORCHESTRA and 
The WALDORF-ASTORIA SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


CARL LOEWENSTEIN CONCERT DIRECTION. 


ecccccee 2 and 4 West 33d Street, 


yf the chorus [Twenty-eight 


f the J 


1 earnest 


4 magnificent success 


horal cc 


At the first rehearsal, on last Mon- concerts. The prize 


A. N 


nm 


ind that the old nucleus will have to do the work unaided 
E. W. Glover is a young, energetic conductor, 


ymaton, and whether he will chime in 


leas, or Mr. Thomas will condescend 


to chime in with his, remains to be seen 


ubilee Saengerfest board of directors 

The board is composed of promi 
ey are determined to make the fest 

The late Fred H. Alms gave $1,000 
ymposition to be sung at one of the 
judges selected were Frank Van der 
facDowell and Heinrich Zoellner 


ysitions were sent in and the work 


Mr. Emil Paur Conductor. 


New York. cceccccce 
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TELEPHONE 2516 38th. 


ARTISTS in AMERICA and EUROPE. 
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INTERNATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


SIGNOR R. SAPIO, MUSICAL. DIRECTOR. 


Repertoire in English and Italian. 
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Manager, J. S. LEERBURGER. 
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CLEMENTINE DE VERE. 
KRONOLD-KOERT. 
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MARY H. HOWE. 
MARY ROEBUCK. 


Contralti and Mezzi. 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT. 
AMELIA FIELDS. 
LOUISE ENGEL. 








Tenori, 
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HENRY GUNSON. 
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of the judges has been completed. The name of ihe suc- 


cessful composer will not be divulged until the fest. The 
most important part of the preparatory work devolves 
upon the finance committee, of which Geo. H. Bohrer, 
president of the German Nationa! Bank, is chairman. 


This committee has gathered in subscriptions so far 
Of this amount $5,000 was contributed by 
board has re- 


about $8,000 
Brewers’ Exchange. The executive 
quested the G. A. R. committee to turn 
the surplus fund of $5,000 or thereabouts ieft over after 
late encampment in this city. As the 
donated for of bringing strangers to this 
and booming trade, and the Saengerfest will carry 
it is more than likely that there will 


the 
over to them 
Was 


the money 


the purpose 
city, 
out the same ends, 
be no difficulty in having this transfer of funds 

The the finance 


will speak for itself: 


made. 


following letter issued by committee 


CINCINNATI, October 15, 1898. 

In the summer of 1849 a small number of German citi 
zens, lovers of the songs of the Fatherland, met in our 
city and laid the foundation for a structure whose growth 
far exceeded their most sanguine expectations—the Nord- 
Amerikanischer Saengerbund. Beginning modestly, with 
a handful musical participants, its influence felt in a 
limited territory, the organization that then counted 


ot 


very 

its singers by dozens now sways thousands and its rami- 
fications cover the entire central part of our country 
The Saengerbund counts among its members societies 
from Buffalo to Denver, and from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans. The prime object to be attained in the periodical 
gatherings of the army of musically inclined men who 
stand under the banner of the “Bund” has been, and in 


future always will be. the rendition of the comparatively 
simple yet powerful four-part male choruses in a manner 
which is made esnecially impressive by the participation of 
great numbers of singers. From one “Fest” to the next 
following the goal to be reached has been placed higher 
ind higher, so that at the present time performances can 
be expected that will be on the highest level of modern art. 

The Saengerbund has very appropriately selected its 
place of birth for the celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, 


ind will in June, 1899, visit our city with an array of not 
less than 4.000 singers. Upon the citizens of Cincinnati 
devolves the duty of welcoming and entertaining these 
visitors, together with numbers of others from the far 
Fast and West. and a delegation from Europe that has 

ented an invitation to abide with us during the festival 
days With a Cincinnatian of recognized abilitv as its 


musical head. and a comm'ttee of citizens thot numbers 
‘mong its members some of our most public spirited men 
n ch of its business department, musically 
and financially, should be assured. 

Cincinnati does not possess a building large enough to 
accommodate the immense chorus that will be gathered 
here, together with the monster audiences that an event of 
such magnitude will attract, and it will therefore be neces 
sary to construct a suitable edifice. The grounds for the 
erection of the hall have been secured through the liber- 
ality of a number of citizens, who have cheerfully placed 
their property in the hands of the executive hoard for a 
long period without asking renumeration. The amount 
necessary for building purposes will not fall short of $50.- 
The committee feels that it will not appeal in vain to 
the well recognized liberality of the people of our city 
when it asks them for substantial support in the great en- 
terprise before us. Cincinnati has enjoyed lasting benefits 
from the predecessors of the feast of song to be held here 
next vear. The festival of 1870. which occupied a struc- 
ture erected on the ground where our Music Hall now 
stands. provided in that old building the home fer our first 
May Festival and our first industrial exposition. It was 
thus indirectly the source from which sprang not only 
held here 
that have 
From the ruins 
rose a monument of which our city 
May not the “Fest” 


arge success, 


000 


the numerous musical festivals which have heen 
and elsewhere since. but commercial exhibitions 
served as educators in other lines as well. 
of that slight edifice a 
will ever be proud—Springer Hall. 
of 1899 do as much for us? 

The 


finance committee, 


TELEPHONE : No. 2493 38th Street. 
CABLE: ‘“ Wityork,’’ Edlow, New York. 





Constantly on hand, for sale and to hire, the largest collection of Vocal Concert Numbers and 


Excerpts in America. 


For Musical Directors of S$ 
and Parts of all standard and 


Choir and Concert Singers. 


For Conductors of Opera and Comic Opera: Orchestra and Vocal Scores, Orchestra Parts of all 
Standard and Grand Operas, Opera Comiques, Comic Operas, Musical Comedies, Burlesques, &c.; 





on whose shoulders rests the 


mphony, Oratories and other high class concerts: Orchestra Scores 
modern Symphonies, Overtures, Operatic Selections and Miscel- 
laneous compositions (including the Neuendorff collection); also Oratorios, Masses, Cantatas, for 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


duty of providing the funds necessary for the successful 
accomplishment of the great undertaking before us, will 
call on you at no distant time and hopes for a generous 
response to its request for a subscription toward defray- 
ing the expenses of the festival. This subscription will not 
be collected at once. Payments have been so arranged 
as to be easily made in five equal instalments, covering 
the time between the present and the 1st of June, 1899. 
We are most respectfully yours, 
THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 

Geo. H. Bonrer, Chairman. 

A. W. FuHRMANN, Secretary 
Van der Stucken organized his chorus and orchestra 
classes last week at the College of Music. He has reason 
to be particularly well pleased with the material. In the 
chorus class he enrolled fifty-five. The strings of the 
orchestra contain eleven first violins, eleven second violins, 
four violas, two ’cellos and two double basses. Next week 
the woodwind and brass will be added, completing an or- 
The latter will take up for study 
“Concerto Grosso.” 
will 


Mr. 


chestra of forty-five men. 
Handel’s Ninth Concerto, known as the 
The chorus, exclusively composed of female voices, 
be engaged with part songs by Mendelssohn and Henry 
Smart. 
. 
Howard F. Peirce will introduce himself to the Cincinnati 
public on the evening of October 28 as pianist, ensemble 
player and composer. In the great Beethoven Trio, op. 97, 
and the Dvorak Quintet he will be assisted by the Spiering 
Quartet, of Chicago. Mr. Peirce will be heard in a group 
of Chopin pieces. David Bispham will sing some of his 
songs, besides others (probably including the “Vier evaste 
of Brahms). 


* * 


Gesaenge”’ 
x * * 

4 series of four chamber concerts will be given this 
season by Miss Clara Baur, at the Conservatory. The old 
classics and a number of novelties will be represented. 
The first concert is to take place early in December in the 
Scottish Rite Hall, some new works by American 


composers will be given. Mr. Bohlmann, pianist, will be 


and 


the soloist. 


+” * * 


string quartet has been organized 
by Pier A. Tirindelli. It is 
Matt. Oliver, first violin; 
Leroy MacMacken, viola, 
J. A. Homan. 


A first-class students’ 
at the Conservatory of Music, 
composed of the following talent: 
John Krehboith, second violin; 


and Charles Sayre, violoncello. 


A ques Band Tournament. 


The residents of Denver, Col., 
hand week before last A 
which seventeen brass bands contended for supremacy, at- 
tracted 20,000 people. 

The following bands entered for competition: Richter’s 
Band. of Denver; Woodmen’s Band. Pollard’s Band of 
Starkville, Trinidad; Union Pacific, of Ellis, Kan.; Grand 
Junction, Hutchinson, Kan.; Loveland Marine, Midland. 
Salida, Greeley, Leadville Drum Corps, Cripple Creek 
Drum Corps, George W. Cook Drum Corps and Pictou 

A special from Denver tells how the tournament ended: 

The Celorado Midland Bard got first prize in the first 
class of $2co. The Sceric Band. or D. & R. G Band. 
went away with the second prize in the first class of $100 

There was one prize on the second-class bands. and the 
Union Pacific Band, from Ellis, Kan., got the prize of 
$100. 

The Hutchinson Second Regiment Band received special 
mention and the Las Vegas Band came next with honors 
The Starkville, Col.. band was assigned second place in the 
second class. and then came the Loveland band for third 
place in the second class. 


had their fill of brass 


music mammoth contest, in 
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ona of Information, 
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COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. 


Vocal Solo and Chorus Parts, Prompt Books, Stage Managers’ Guides. 
fact, everything appertaining to the production of operatic works. 
Music pf every description arranged, transposed, copied, hectographed and lithographed, &c 
Are you interested in Amateur affairs? 
the subject inevery phase. Free on application. 
A Novel Departure in connection with our amateur department isa thorwugh and most reliable 
The services of the Bureau are tree of cost to our patrons 
‘* Sbe Crest’’ high grade Music Paper (none genuine without watermark); 
all prominent composers and musicians. 









Wolfsohn’s Season Book. 
ENRY WOLFSOHN has 
“Season, Daily and Hourly Engagement Book,” 

new edition being much more complete and practical than 


the 


his 


just issued 


any of the former productions 

It is a necessary compendium for anyone who is at all 
interested in the many musical events of the Greater New 
York season, as it shows at a glance the dates of the events 
for the insertion of all 


dates of performances coming subsequently 


and has the proper blank spaces 


It is handy to carry, and the 25 cents expended for it is 


a very cheap investment. Address Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New York. 
Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer. 

Mrs. Antonio H. Sawyer has returned to New York and 
resumed her professional work During the past few 
years she has devoted nearly all her time to concert work, 
but in the future she purposes to do much teaching. For 
this she is well equipped, having studied under the best 
teachers in this country and Europe Already she has ac 
complished considerable, some of her pupils showing the 
excellence of her method. Mrs. Sawyer spent the greater 
part of the past summer in Maine and she expects to ré 


turn there next summer 


Frederic Archer’s Organ Recitals. 


Frederic Archer, the eminent organist, is doing most 
commendable educational work in Pittsbur three weeks 
ago, as was told in Ture MusicaL Courter, he began a 
series of free organ recitals. For several seasons he has 
been treating the residents of Pittsburg to these free musi 
cal feasts. His programs have been educational. Many of 
the professional musicians of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
have taken advantage of them and are outspoken in their 
admiration for the great organist 

Mr. Archer’s last program was as follows: 

OrGAN COMPOSITIONS 
Concerto in D minor.. J. Stanley 
Scherzo in F (new) W. Wolstenholm: 
Andante and variations Mendelssohn 
Allegro in B flat (posthumous, new) Mendelssohn 
Meditation in A... J. Shaw 
Toccata in F. J. S. Bach 
TRANSCRIPTIONS RY I ARCHIE 
Allegro in E flat (new) E. Silas 
Adagietto (suite in C) J. Raff 
March in C.. W. Bargiel 
In Elysium (Orphée) Gluck 
Gavotte te . Rameau 
Overture, Kunenzauber (new) E. Hartman 





Musicians tom America 
RESIDING IN VIENNA 


Can Rent Pianos or Organs at reasonable rates 


—AT 


STEINWAY & SONS’ REPRESENTATIVES, 
BERNHARD KOHN 


Wien I., Himmelpfortgasse No. 20. 


(Vienna L.) 


The Witmark Music Library, (M. WITMARK & SONS, Proprietors, ) 


Building, 8 West 29th Street, near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Scenery and Costumes; in 


1f so, send for our Catalogue of Catalogues, bearing on 


used and indorsed by 
Best material—most practical ruling 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal! Department 
New York College of Music. 


(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director). 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 








SARA 


ANDEROUN. 


Pupil of 
oe ay ete 8 Paris 
zeorg Henschel, London. 
Oscar Saenger, New York. 


SOPRANO. 


358 Fast 50th St., 








New York. 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


Simplex and Kindergarten. 
indorsed by leading American musicians. 
For particulars address 


EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, care Musical Courier. 


Loris J. Baraban, 
MAITRE DE BALLET ET DANSE. 


For Opera Companies. Extravaganza Spectacular an) Pantomime. 
Terpsichorean ‘eatures, 2 Ge gs and Gesture (Novel- 
ties, Patriotic and Historic 
For Club;, Church and Society Entertainments, Fetes and Public 


EW YORK. 
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Boston, Mass., October 16, 150s 
HE long and interesting agony is over The Boston 


Symphony public has seen Wilhelm Gericke again at 


the conductor's stand, from which he retired voluntarily 
nine years ago, with the profound esteem of the whole 
musical community and a radiantly effulgent halo of suc 
cess. A halo is a fragile thing, apt to dissipate speedily 


unless it be worn by a duly authorized saint; but Mr. Ger 
icke has doubtless taken great care ol the one accorded 
him in Boston, and will, in due season, bring it forth 
again, undimmed in lustre, to wear it with characteristic 
modesty and tipped to the proper and most becoming 
angle. Boston is generous in respect to halos. It gave 
Mr. Nikisch a halo, not as fine perhaps as that which it 
bestowed on Mr. Gericke, and, pe rhaps, also not oi such 
good quality; but, still, a halo. Many oi the donors 
grieved over their impulsive generosity, after his de 
parture; but they recovered as soon as they heard that he 
had been given a more showy one abroad. Mr. Paur like 
wise carried away a halo of excellent material and durabil 
ity, but it is more than likely that he has put it away in his 
trunk in anticipation ol receiving a more expensive and 
more elaborate specimen in New York. In which event 
Boston will wonder what it means 

In no direction was delight at the return of Mr. Gericke 
more fervently expressed than it was by the orchestra, 
especially those members of it who served under him be 
fore. You will find it hard to credit me when I tell you 
that the why and the wherefore of this pleasure is a firmly 
rooted belief that rehearsals will be more exacting, discip- 
ine more relentless and work harder generally than it has 
been at any time since he went back to Vienna nine years 
Leo Think of this, ye New York musicians, who fret 
under long rehearsals because you have lessons to give or 
have matinee performances in theatre orchestras, and who 
put stumbling blocks in the paths of conductors instead 
of removing them, and who, if report does not malign you, 
pack up your instruments and depart incontinently from 
rehearsals when you think they have lasted long enough 
or your comiort or your convenience 

[here was an enormous audience in Music Hall last 
evening when the musical season opened with the first 
concert in this year’s series of performances by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. This, however, was not unusual, 
for the opening concert is always given to a crowded 
house, but on this occasion the company assembled was 
in an uncommon flutter of excitement in anticipation oi 
Mr. Gericke’s appearance on the Stage When at last he 
did come forward he was welcomed with a tremendously 
fervent and prolonged handclapping and an accompani 
ment of approving smiles, which, could they have been a1 
ranged end to end in a continuous line, would, according 
to a trustworthy enthusiast, both ardent and skilled in such 
curious and valuable statistics, have extended along a 
plane surface equal to the whole length of the subway, 
with a liberal superfluity for repairs to meet an emer 
gency I have been informed that at least one society 
leader who attended the concerts during Mr. Gericke’s 


earlier régime was seen for a brief moment with her hand- 
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kerchief at her eyes; but as I did not witness this myseli 
1 do not vouch for it. 

Between Mr. Gericke’s departure and his return the or 
chestra played under the respective batons of Arthur 
Nikisch and Emil Paur. When the former took charge oi 
the organization it was at the highest point of etticiency 
to which it had attained since it came into existence. In 
iact, as is familiar to all who have followed the career ot! 
the orchestra, it was Mr. Gericke who molded it into 
shape, who set it squarely on its feet and prepared fitly 
to win for itself the foremost place it holds among the 
great orchestras of the world. Under his successors 
imany changes were made in the methods he had followed 
and impressed on the orchestra. It was inevitable that 
this should be so, for temperaments differ, and, besides, 
we live in an age in which it has not been quite determined 
whether it is the conductor or the master-composer who 
is the real prophet; whether the conductor is the statue 
and the composer the pedestal, or vice versa. However, 
under Mr. Gericke’s successors something of finish was 
lost here; something of precision disappeared there. In 
one regard artistic discretion and conscience yielded to the 
bane oi what may be called “up to date’’ conducting—the 
unappeasable craving, born of an unhealthy appetite, to 
iorce the music of the old school into taking un a modern 
aspect. In brief, the orchestra suffered temporarily trom 
conductoritis; but the foundations laid with such care and 
solidity by Mr. Gericke were never weakened 

When he took charge of it again last week he found it 
in no very demoralized condition, and he must have recog 
nized that in some essentials it had advanced during his 
absence. Such a splended body of musicians, artistically 
intelligent, able, seli-reliant, enthusiastic for their art and 
devoted to what is best and noblest in it, does not stand 
still and does not degenerate. ‘Lhe instrument 1s perfect 
Everything depends upon now the conductor plays on it. 
Sometimes an orchestra plays on a conductor. 

The program last night was Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe’ over 
ture, the Preiude, Adagio and Gavot pasuccio irom 
Bach, arranged tor string orchestra by Sigismund Bach 
rich; the Brahms variations on a theme by Haydn, and 
3eethoven’s C minor symphony. A brilliant spirit pervaded 
the work of the orchestra throughout. it piayed as ui its 
heart were wholly in its task and as if it were resolutely 
bent on showing how thoroughly it felt the inspiration with 
which the conductor filled it and how they reveicd in 
Mr. Gericke’s readings were conservative in the best sense 
of the word. His quiet and unobtrusive use of the baton 
was in striking contrast with the more demonstrauys« 
methods of his predecessors. One was never disturbed by 
the figure at the conductor’s stand, but was left at per 
fect ease to listen to the music. A decisive and irre 
sistible down beat was always to be found where it be 
longed, and the orchestra played with none the less pre- 
cision on that account. It cannot be said that its per 
formances were any better than it has accustomed us to ex 
pect from it. The only innovation that was to be noted 
was something more of unity in attack on the part of the 
wind instruments. 

There have been some few changes in the members of 
the orchestra, some of them rendered sadly imperative 
owing to the lamentable Bourgogne disaster, in which the 
splendid clarinetist, M. Pourtau, and the admirable flutist, 
M. Jacquet, were lost. The qualities of the new clarinet 
player had but slight opportunity for their display, but what 
was heard of them brought to light a smooth and refined 
tone of excellent volume. Of the new first oboe too much 
cannot be said in the way of praise. His tone is large, 
pure and firm, and of beautiful sympathetic quality, and his 
playing is that of an artist of the first order. The new 
first flute is, perhaps, on the whole, the best that the or 
chestra has ever had. His tone is broad, rich and sonor 
ous through its whole compass. The new first trumpet is 
a genuine prize; but the new tympani player is a revela 
tion. He treats his drums as if they were musical instru 
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ments, instead of mere conveniences for making a noise, 
and we may rejoice that the reckless banging in which 
the hard whack of the drumstick was heard before and 


above the note sound, has disappeared from the orches 


tra, and, relief of reliefs, we may also rejoice in drums 
tuned to the proper pitch Mr. Gericke begins his new 
reign with the best material that the orchestra has ever 
had. In this estimate I am sure you will agree when you 


lo-night the first of the people’s concerts, under the au 
spices of Mayor Quincy and the Music Commission ot 
Boston, is to be given in Music Hall An excellent orche 
tra under the direction of Emil Mollenhauer is to play 


a program that shall not soar over the heads of the get 


eral public Ine prices of admission are 10 cents or 25 


cents, according to the means or inclination of the pu; 
chaser. It is the intention to make these entertainments 
self-supporting, but should they not prove to be so there 
are those who question whence the money is to come to 
| 


meet the deficit, for no appropriation has been made by 


the city government to meet such an emergency. When 


} 


the sale of tickets opened the other day there was no 


excited nor exciting rush for them. Of course, the con 
genital grumbler has come to the fore with objections, and 
the question—if the taxpayer is to be made to meet deficits 
why should he be asked to pay for admission? In which 
he is not wholly unreasonable. But he is not musical, and 
as we are pre-eminently a musical community, it will not 
do to sympathize with him, to say nothing about wounding 
philanthropic Mayor Quincy’s feelings The municipal 
election is not far away 
* * 

Sull another evidence regarding the wide extent of our 
musical culture: Che Twentieth Century Club desires the 
privilege of making available for music students such tick 
ets for high-class concerts as the owners from time to time 
find it inconvenient to us¢ This concert ticket loaning 
plan is a new departure 

* * . 


\lready the inundating overtiow of the musical Nile 


has given the first signs of warning, and concerts innu 
merable are threatened. The wild-eyed managers with 
musical bureaus have begun to send in press notices 

their greatest living artists, and the perturbing and 
passionate press agent has opened the floodgates of his 
yperbole with his annual indifference to the fact that 
the troubled stream flows unimpeded into the editoria 

ste basket 

* * * 

rhe fourteenth season of the Kneisel Quartet will ope 
here on Monday evening, the 24th inst. There are the 
eight concerts, as usual. The assisting artists announced 
are Joseffy, Rosenthal, Scharwenka, Siloti, Arthur Whit 
ing, and members of the Symphony Orchestra. Among 
the works to be given for the first time here are a quartet 
by Taniew, a quartet and a sonata for paino and violin 
by César Franck, a quartet for piano and strings by Schar 
wenka, and an octet for strings by Svendsen 


* * 


Che success of the ten Harvard Chamber Concerts last 
season has resulted in the announcement of another group 
of ten for this season. For eight of these concerts the 
Kneisel Quartet has been enaged, and the other two will 
be given respectively by the Adamowski Quartet and the 
Dannreuther Quartet, of New York. The soloists to ap 
pear include Miss Aus der Ohe, Mme. Szumowska, Mme 
Helen * Hopekirk, Carl Baermann, Ernst Perabo, Mr 
Siloti and probably Joseffy 

> . * 
Mayor Quincy’s interest in matters musical, which has 
e into such prominence of late, has stimulated a hope 
»w and then as conductor at the 


e may olnciate 


FRANK KING CLARK, 
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Management Mrs. GEO. B. CARPENTER, 
Fine Arts Building, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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le PACKH 
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For Terms and Dates address 
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Former assistant of the late 
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Sunday concerts on the Common and at the Municipal 


in Music Hall. 


. * - 


Concerts, 


Proi. J. K. Paine has put the final touches to the orches 
It is entitled “Azara,” and 
He has been his 


tral score of his grand opera. 
deals with a romantic Moorish subject, 
own iibrettist. 

* * * 

They have had a concert in Newburyport, Mass., and 
some selections irom the comments of the Newburyport 
not prove uninteresting 
flam 
with 


News on the event may 
brilliant naive and the ardently 
ingenuous West broken out 
such vigor so near Boston. * * * To criticise 
night’s concert would be the baldest kind of presumption 
lt was the perfection of orchestration. * * * The pro 
yram was well concluded. Quaint, weird, piquant, fasci 
nating was the inimitable Grieg suite, full of odd conceits, 
beautiful cadences, with hints of sunshine and the patter o1 
minuet there were, when, i! 


Vartly 
Seldom has the 


boyant style of the 


las: 


raindrops. Touches of the 
one shut one’s eyes, it required no great stretch of fancy 
to conjure a green sward with dancing Tyrolese peasants 
* * * Nobody ielt a pang of regret, whatever Mr 
Schroeder’s excellence as a ‘cellist, for the fate which sent 
Rudolph Nagel here. The audience was charmed. lt 
was like Wulf Fries in his palmy days. Mr. Nagel might 
have worn his fingers off on his strings and the audience 
would have stayed to see him do it.” 
* *« * 

The Cecilia, under the direction of B. J. Lang, is to give 
for the first time in this city Verdi’s “Te Deum” and “Sta 
bat Mater.” The same society is also to perform Berlioz’s 

Damnation of Faust.” 
. * * 

Ihe Handel and Haydn Society is pluming itself on its 
new conductor, Prof. Reinhold L. Herman. He will not 
make his début here in this relation before Christmas 
There are vague rumors that the society will surprise iis 
patrons with a novelty at its opening concert. Something 
is whispered regarding an oratorio, by a Saxon com 
of which the title is ‘The Messiah.” 
management of the time-honored 


named Handel, 

new blood in the 

is evidently determined to make itself felt 
* * + 


poser, 
rhe 
society 
as epidemic here as it was 
ast season about this time. The 
the company of Frank Daniels, 
and will break out with 


Comic opera has not been 


only case at present is 
“The Idol's 
Wizard of 
Woo.t 


had 
“The 


to-morrow night B. E 


which 
Eye” last week, 


the Nile’ 


Van den Hende. 


his admired violoncellist has been playing a great deal 
at the residences of prominent society people of 
Recently she has played at the residence of 
Mrs 
Miles 


of late 
New York 
Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. John S. Barnes, 
m < Mrs. Bayard Cutting and Mrs 


Standish 


Greenleaf, 


A Catalogue of MacDowell’s Works. 

P. L. Jung, the music publisher, of No. 41 Union squar« 
New York, has just issued a complete catalogue of the 
compositions of the great “American composer, Edward 
MacDowell. The demand for his works has been so in 
cessant that Mr. Jung has deemed it opportune to cata 
them all. He lists not only the compositions he 
himself publishes, but those brought out by 
Arthur P. Schmidt, G. Schirmer, Breitkopf & Hartel 
Hainauer. The works, orchestral, works, 
works, songs, duets, trios and quartets, 
mental and vocal, as well as compositions for the violin 
and the violoncello, are tabulated. This is a sensible piece 
of enterprise on the part of Mr. Jung, which will be ap 
preciated by musicians everywhere 


WALTER JOHN HALL, 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Fifth Ave., New York 


YOCAL STUDIO, 


CARNEGIE HALL, . = NEW YORK. 
ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
251 West 88th Street, New York. 


CHARLOTTE 


MACONDA 


SOPRANO. 
Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Street, New York. | 


logue 
also 
and J piano 


choral instru 








Carl Loewenstein Concert Direction, 2 and 
4 West Thirty-third Street. 





SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
Paur, CONDUCTOR 


MANAGEMENT W ALvURF-ASTORIA 
aND New York ORCHESTRA, EMIL 
~ LOEWENSTEIN you 

C soloists who have been engaged, and 

ior whom pending for the Wal 

dori-Astoria Subscription Concerts, are 

Damrosch-Ellis Opera 


Madame Gadski, 
Company; Mme. 
\letropoisnan pera Com 
iormerly o! the 


\RL begs to iniorm tat 
among the 
negotiations are now 
soprano of the 
Marie Engel, soprano ci the 
pany; Madame 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, 
contralto; Miss Sara Anderson, soprano; Lady Hallé, vio 
Madame pianist; Mme. Adeic 
us der Ohe, pianist; Moriz Ro- 


Emil Sauer, pianist; vi0 


lraubmann, soprano, 


b.oomnecld-Zeisler, 
Rafael Josefty, pianist; 
Henri Marteau, 
baritone; 


unist; 


senthal, pianist; 


linist; Ben Davies, tenor; Emilio De Gogorza, 
Leo Stern, cellist, and others. 
Emil Paur, who will conduct the orchestra at all of 


these concerts, has arranged attractive programs and will 
have entire charge of the artistic arrangements of this 
scrics 

Subscriptions have been received in very flattering 
numbers and a successiul series is practically assured. 

Among those who have already secured their 

Mrs. Astor, Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Chaun 
cey M. Depew, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. A. P. Stokes, 
and many otilers. 

There are a few boxes and floor seats remaining, which 
may be secured by application either at 2 and 4 West Thir 
the Manhattan and Windsor hotels 
$60 


a personal representative will 


boxes 


ty-third street, or at 


boxes, $350 ior the series; tloor seats, 


Diagrams will be sent or 
call at your convenience 


In addition to these concerts Mr. Loewenstein an 
nounces a series Ol five symphony concerts at Carnegic 
Hall, under Emil Paur’s direction, with one hundred 


The dates (preceded Fri- 
Saturdays, 8:15 
February 


performers in the orchestra. 
day public rehearsals at 2.30 Pp. M.), are 


November 19, December 10, January 7, 


x 
18 and March 11, and for the first concert Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler has been engaged The programs 


are 
First CONCERT. 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, Pastoral . Beethoven 
Concerto for Piano, No. 4, in D minor........ Rubinstein 
Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
Symphonic Poem, La Russe (new)........... 
Overture, Academical............... 


. Balakirew 
. Brahms 
Seconp CONCERT. 


Overture, Die verkaufte Braut.. Smetana 
tak Go abincne ciel soiniacdin oo a4 - Sa - 
Symphonic Poem, Don Juan... Richard Strauss 








on * 
Symphony, Harold.. . Berlioz 


TuHirp CONCERT. 
... Schumann 
Tsc haikowsky 
. Liszt 
3rahms 


Overture, Genofeva 
Concerto for violin. 
Symphonic Poem, Tasso. 
Symphony No. 4, E minor 


FourtH CONCERT. 


Overture, Gwendoline. . Chabrie1 
Bs a aise nactere bn <oe,b 24.0 aah ae ; ....— 
Suite, Italienne naw? « a3 . Charpentier 


Song.. ; oe 
Symphony ‘No. 5. ‘E minor. Tschaikowsky 
FirtH Concznt. 

WAGNER 
The tickets for 
phony concerts opens to-morrow at 
office although applications will be received at 


series ol 
Hall box 
Mr. Loew- 


this 
Carnegie 


sale of the season sym 


enstein’s office. 
The opening concert of the Mr 
stein’s ‘‘New York Orchestra” will take place at Carnegie 


season of Loewen 


|M. ee 


MARCEL HRW El 


Renowned Violin Virtuoso. 





‘AMERICAN TOURNEE 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





Most distinguished pupil of the celebrated master, 
EDMUND SINGER, 


Violin students going abroad can make arrangements for 
instruction from M. MARCEL HERWEGH. 


ADDRESS: 


40 Rue du Bac, Paris, France. 


Season 1898-99. 


Willy Burmester, 


VIOLINIST, 
Beginning December 10, 1898. 


eresa Carrefo, 


Beginning January 10, 1899. 


Edouard Zeldenrust, 


PIANIST, 


Beginning March 1, 1899. 


(Greatest Living Bach Exponent.) 


Under the Management 


— per 


Miss Anna Millar, 


Manager 


Chicago Orchestra, 


THEODORE THOMAS, Director 


and... 


Harry E. Sanford, 


Manager of 


Madame Nordica, 


Room 907 St. James Bldg., 


13d3 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Chickering Piano Used. 


Th 








ag 


A, 


Hall on Saturday evening, October 29, with the following 


program 


Overture, Freischutz 
Symphony No. 3, in E, 
Serenade for Strings, D minor 


Capriccio Espagnol, op. 34 (first time) 
Rienzi. . 


(Overture, 


Referring to these matters Carl loewenstei 


W eber 
Beethoven 
Volkmann 


Eroica 


Violoncello obligato, Leo Schulz 


Rimsky-Korsakofi 
Wagner 

Mr. LoEWENSTEIN’S CIRCULAR 

as pub 


ished the following circular letter: 


Mr. Carl 


Loewenstein, the originator of the Waldorf 


Astoria subscription concerts, has completed his arrange 


ments for the 
cured the services of Emil 


utive years 
Symphony 


“The New 
new orchestral organization which Mr 
iffer to the public in his numerous concerts 
his orchestra is made up of the very best musicians avail 


sable in Ame 


select only from 


coming season. Mr. Loewenstein has se 
Paur, who for five conse 


was the conductor of the celebrated Boston 


Orchestra, for all the concerts to be given 
under his management 


York Orchestra” will be the name of the 
Loewenstein will 
The body o! 





' 
a Mr 


among the 





Paur has taken particular care to 
very best and his search for 


r 
ric 


ellent musicians has not been confined to New York 


city alon: 


Several of the best-known artists of the Bos 


ton Symphony Orchestra have become members of the 


New Yor! 


other cities 





Orchestra, and not a few have come from 
The audience will discover many new faces 


on the platform 


It has been Mr 


Loewenstein’s ambition to organize this 


irchestra on the same principles on which the permanent 


orchestras of Boston 


to frequent 


gage the 


the m separat 


it has been the custom 


dont this sy 


loub 


¢ 
+ 


and Chicago are founded. Owing 
nd regular rehearsals, it was necessary to en 


musicians on weekly salaries, instead of paying 


concert and for each rehearsal 
heretofore in w York. To 
tem means to risk more money, but it un- 


ely for eact 





edly will bear fruit in an artistic way 


Among the first violins are such sterling artists as Kar 


er, Burck, Knecht, 


ttmeyer, the violas by Altschuler 


d by Ro 


rated virtuo 


leberleir 


Boegnef, &c. The second violins are 
The important 
cellist is filled by Leo Schulz. the cele- 

lesk with him, 


from Boston: at the same « 


an excellent ’cellist from Detroit. will be found 


ko is engaged as concertmaster 


\s to the wind instruments, the best players of the Phil- 

r ni Orchestra have been selected. though the first 

trumpet will be played by Lafricain, formerly with the 
Roston Symphony Orchestra 

Mr. Loewenstein’s program for the season includes, first 

f all, a series of fortnightly concerts at the Waldorf 


g Thursc 
M dar c 3] 





“+h are trictly 


begin 


My 
soloists 


subscription concerts 
) 17, with eminent 
field Zeisler, the famous pianist. being the 


symphony concerts, pre 
in orchestra of 100 musi- 
The rehearsals 
December 9, January 6 
and the five evening concerts will 


he leadership of Emil Paur 


be give n November 19, December 10, January 7, Feb 
& March 11 For these concerts also most emi 
tists will be engaged 
orchestra. furthermore, will start first-class popu 
daw evening concerts « November 6, at Carnegie 





ities of Europe as an entertainment 
large. whether musically ed 
The subscriptior 


open¢e d at Carneg 


subscripti 


ing Ww ill he 


ription for the 
4 West Thirty-third street and at Tyson’s 


¢ 
and will continue them for twenty-two consecu 


At least two soloists will appear in each of 
The price will range from $1 down to 25 


left undone to make these concerts per 
respect, and it is the desire of the manage 

‘ in the larger 
the people at 


them similar to those g 





I 
ate d or not 





for the symphony concerts will be 
Hall on Thurse October 20. The 
Waldorf-Astoria is now open at 2 and 
Windsor and 








Manhattan hotels 


entire season 


e has been 


rs. Katharine Fisk, who has spent 


e past tour ye 


Katharine Fisk. 

the greater part 
irs singing in .Great Britain, will fill 
These last years 


and therefore the call 


1898-99 in America 


very little heard here, 


for her services this season is unusually large and her man 


iger, Mr 


Wolfsoht | Ss alr 


eady important dates booked 


or her both in oratorio and recital work 


Her repertory for this season. besides the regular list 


ffers two novelties which 


Steinway 


Piano 
Used. 


1 very large variety of songs and arias 


| lave alre ady created a demand 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENTOF HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St, New York. 
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interesting features, among them a pair of spectacles pr« 
sented by H. R. H 
ter in 1809 


\ Swedish inventor has 


~ ' ; 7 Princess Charlotte to her music mas 
ust brought to this country 
contrivance for writing down music played extemporan 
uusly on any of the keyboard instruments and then repr 
ducing it 
Miss Ellen Beach Yaw has had an offer to go to Norway 
| Sweden Marcl ind 


\pril of next year. Ear t 





Russia and Germany for a tour tr 
ly in February sh engaged t 





ippear in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast and other impor 
tant towns 


Mi s Florence 


engagement to sing Elsa in twelve 


Monteith is at Varese, fulfilling a specia 
performances 
Varese is the autumn resi 


hengrin” at the Opera Houss 


dence of all the Milanese gentlefolk, who are the principal 
Signor Campanari is the 
L, 


supporters f La Scala, Milan 


conductor, and is assisted by the same rchestra which 


ayed under his baton at the Imperial Institute last season 





‘he chorus is a picked one from La Scala. The opera has 


been put on in first-rate style, and every box—there are 


Miss 


great success, and will conclude her 


BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square sixty-two 


ONDO Ootober PRON 
— : had 


and stall is taken for the performances 


Monteith has 


MELBA-announces a concert at the Albert engagement on October 6, returning immediately to Eng 


| gyros : t 
Hall for November 7, prior to her departure for land 


her American tour 


although she had several ffers of engagements in 


his winter I’. V. ATWATER 

Maurice Grau is expected in London next week in order 

complete certain details for the opera season here next 
} 7 » ‘ 7 . 

ear, before his leaving for Americ: 

egy : . . - Miss Ida Simmons. 

It is reported that Mascagni, who will conduct orches 


This exceptionally gifted pianist, who has secured as her 
fatigable Victor 


York and elsewhere under the 


tral concerts at the International Exposition of 1900, in 


' r th 


Paris, proposes to bring his band to London, for the pur nage! e inde 


yames or Queen’s this season 


rhrane will be heard 


1 


pose of giving some recitals either at St most 


' N ew 


alls ivorable conditions. Some important engagements will 
The Manchester Guardian says it ettled that Dr. Ricl be announced soon. In this connection it should be met 
t t ne here to take the position of conductor of the tioned that Miss Simmons’ teacher Berlin was the emi 
Hallé concerts, from the opening of the season of 1899. nent Oscar Raif, and not Oscar Wright, as was error 
[his I have not yet been able to confirm, but as the en usly Drinted in a recent issue of this paper 





t conductor arrives in Jnadaon next Tednest ay I sha - 
nt condu ; London Ww ; Katherine Ricker, Contralto. 





he able to give full details in my next letter 
om - . , , , voung ' ‘ , dietinct ences +} 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company, which touring in the \ “s ee i jens in ‘ 
p es under the direction of Dr. Osmond Carr, and cent Maine Music Festival at Bangor and Portland 
, : the ficke Bost is er has cont t 
with Hamish MacCunn and Harold cars as conductors, * e Ricker, « M R r i ntra 
; , ' + 1 1 + Y 7 ; 1 ’ Y 
erminate to-morrow evening their weel seasor f oper t vide range u ad qu A tte é 
one m1 1 fror I ds settled it sost he he | 
at the Grand Theatre, Islingtor Lhe peras given have re ‘ tt Bost vhere 
beer Faust,” “Pagliacci,” I ser ( alleria ed much success in the many pu! ippearan 
Maritana” and “The Bohemian Girl e has made That she will be heard prominently i 
Herr Rosent] . ¢ the ¢ Malace to-morrow iture as ncert and oratorio singer, goes without 
i¢ s V i s » ) 








A brotl of August Manns h the |} 390 Miss R er first appearance, and it was a tri 
iarks offered the best plave ute The p Her ice is a wide range, full and rich, flexible 
1] hand! | ‘ b] lition . 
netitnrs numbered 102 well handled. She is a notable addition to the list « 
' a pst laine’s ists 
Mn Blanche Marcl = es recitals at St. Jame ine S artist 
_ ~ ; ~~ y . : ace Madame Gadsk Miss Ricker and Mr. Williams wor 
Hall on the afternoons of October 20 and 27, afterward laurel by their splendid inging sangor Daily 
visiting Edinburgh, Glasgow, Birmingham, Bradford, Man hig 1 Ce t 
hester Liverpool &« At the end of November she will —— 
fulfill some engagements in Germany, including a Gewand Miss Ricker singing of “O rest in the Lord” dis 
haus concert at Leips and after Christmas she sails for played her deep and musical contralto at its best, and it 
ee 1 Ceatec on for her the enthus ipproval not ynly of the au 
_— nce. but of the musicians and singers.—Bangor News 
Miss Lillian Blauvelt, who is at present in Dresden, will 
go thence to Mur where she will make her German de nema 
but, after which she comes to London, expecting to arrive Miss Katherine Ricker needs no introduction in her old 
the 28th inst me in Portland. She never appeared to better advan 
Early next spring some special Monday ening pet ige than the grand aria from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet 
sg Sei _— . , ler stage presence was charming; she sang with great 
formances, analogous to the Popular Concerts, will be giver al 4 2 aa S a 
— : : lajesty and dignity the first part of the aria, and at th 
} ‘ + ‘ . ¢ nal comhieer of . 
the Joachim Quartet party An exceptional numbe lose displayed most brilliant executior Her voice has 
umber concerts and recitals have been arranged for i1 yroadened and improved greatly in the past year, good as 
' ise She rece d lecid ) Tt i he 
ondon between October and December t used to be she r red d led ovation and Ww len 
"he Hisht Phill i—_tweG nm * called, repeated the finale of the aria. Later Mrs. Palmer 
The Highbury Philharn : ducted by G nd Miss Ricker appeared in a duet from the same opera 


Betjemann, begins its twenty-first season on November 29 nd the two Portland girls must have felt that in this case 


vhen Edward Elgar’s new Leeds cantata Caractacus 1 prophet not withdut honor in his own country 
‘ TY ’ » +} drt * over rh! ad were rec 1] — 1- 1 
vill be given, with Mme. Medora Henson, Edward Lloyd, !hey sang luet superbly. and w illed.—Portland 
Press 


Charles Copland and Andrew Black as soloists. This so 


iety will perform at its second concert, on January 13, next 


welties. Mr. Cowen’s “Ode to 


Miss Ricker proved hers« worthy of singing in sucl 
ompany In the renditior f her part she displayed a 
breadth of style and fer r tl 
Her singing of the great aria 
ul bit of work, without ; 


ear, another of the Leeds n 
elightfully satisfying 
in the Lord” was a 
Portland Argus 


he Passions.” 


Che exhibition held this week at the Mansion House by 


Makers has many 





the Worshipful Company of Spectacle 
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THE MUSICAL MISTAKES OF A 
MILLENNIUM. t 


A Series of Twelve Critical Articles 
By Epwin Bruce, 
\uthor of “Harmony Evolved as an Exact Science.” 


IT. 

fue Minok Diatonic SCALE 
HE minor scale has in reality occupied a more 
portant place in musica! composition than the majo 

although it is, in some degree, of a more artificial characiei 
being an imitation of the major mode in its general h 
monic conditions, but the error of a constant use of minor: 
chords in the major mode has given an undue prominence 
to minor harmonies. 

Referring to the mechanical construction of the minor 
mode, its tonic triad is obtained by omitting the funda 
mental tone of the major tonic triad and adding the fift! 
of the newly formed tonic. Thus C e g becomes E g, and 
with the fifth added, E g b, the tonic triad of E minor 
which is the model diatonic minor scale and key. The scak 
of A minor has been commonly accepted as the model of the 
minor mode, but is, in fact, more nearly related to F majo: 
than it is to C major, the model major key. The errors to 
be denoted will be more readily understood by using the 
scale of E minor for an example 

Under the same general system that has been applied t 
the major scale, as explained in the first chapter, the scal 
tones of E minor diatonic have been treated as the funda 


mentals of a series of triads here represented: 











e | | | ' 
I, il Vv Vi. Vil. 
. > e 2 3 
Bs iz 5 
Ot these seven triads two only belong to the key of | 


minor diatonic; one belongs to B minor, and all the rest 


are major chords, as indicated. There is no near har 


1 


monic relation between these chords, and tone connection 


is absolutely wanting. Let us compare this conglomeration 
of modes, keys and systems with the true scale of E minor 
treated as the model key and harmonized in the pure minor 
mode. Like that of the major mode the diatonic minor 
scale begins with the upper tonic of the subdominant, and 


has four tones below its own lower tonic 











The same peculiar conditions respecting the tonic (E) 

+ Copyrighted by the author, and all rights reserved. The harmonic 
laws which prove the correctness of these criticisms are fully ex- 
plained in “ Harmony Evolved as an Exact. Science,’ which will soon 
be issued, to subscribers onls, by the Beethoven Publishing Company, 
i) S. Washington square, to whom subscriptions should be sent 


ELEANOR E eee 


MEREDITH, 


Oratorio, e 
Concerts, Renowned 
Festivals. Soprano 






EXTENSIVE 
REPERTORY. 


care 


SOLE DIRECTION 


VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, 33 Union Square, New York. 


as a sustained tone, first in the third voice, then in the 
bass and in the second voice, and finally the sustained domi- 
nant (B) in the second voice at the close of the ascending 
scale, are in the minor mode. But another 
characteristic, quite peculiar to the minor mode, is ex- 
hibited in the fact that the contra-bass lies at the interval 
of a major sixth below the bass, instead of an octave below, 
as in the major mode. This harmonic condition 
tinguishes the minor, unmistakably, from the major mode. 
The model major scale requires no signature of sharps 
or flats, the flat seventh being indicated by an accidental 
It has been supposed that A minor diatonic likewise re- 
quired no signature, but in fact this key is properly indi 
cated by the signature of F major, of which it is the nearest 
minor relative. It would be an improvement if the signa 
tures were made with a flat for F major and a flat accom 
for A minor, indicating in the former 


observable 


dis- 


panied by a figure 7 
case the fourth degree of the scale of F major and in the 
latter case the second degree of the scale of A minor, which 
is likewise the flat seventh of C major. E minor diatonic 
requires no signature, and its flat fifth, which is identical 
with the flat seventh of C major, requires the same acci 
dental. So far as the notation is concerned, the tonal con 
tents of C major and E minor appear quite the same. The 
actual tonal difference is this: that in forming the minor 
mode the subdominant F (of C major) is omitted below and 
the flat seventh of G, indicated in our example by natural 7, 
takes its place above, becoming the second degree of the 
octave diatonic minor scale. This fact being known and 
understood, the use of the accidental is not really neces 
sary and it is commonly omitted. Inasmuch as E minor 
diatonic is almost as nearly related to G major as it is to 
C major, it might be noted with propriety with F sharp as 
signature, but in such a case another accidental would be 
ibsolutely necessary to indicate the minor second F na- 
tural 7 

The great strides of the bass between the fifth, sixth and 
and remind of 
of Beethoven. It 
will interest my readers to learn that my analysis of Bee 


seventh degrees are very remarkable us 


similar conditions of the later works 
thoven’s studies reveals the fact that the great musician 
hecame possessed of a portion of the same knowledge that 
now enables me to give a perfect science to the world 
here are many interesting facts to be revealed concerning 
he minor as well as the major mode, but my present aim 
s to criticise the faults of musical practice in a friendly 
way, and not to give an account of the wonderful possi 
of the Let it 


the harmonic progression of the diatonic scale of the minor 


bilities future suffice for me to state that 


mode, as here given, is absolutely perfect. Three principal 
reasons may be ascribed for the mistakes made in the 
harmonic treatment of the minor mode: First, the habitual 


1ixture of modes prevented a clear perception of the char 
icteristic difference between the major and minor modes 
Second, the familiarity with the natural cadences of the 
major keys led to their imitation in the minor and involved 
he raising of the seventh degree of the minor, not fully 
ippreciating the fact that the close of the ascending dia 
tonic minor scale is, naturally, quite different from that of 
the major. its hesitating, questioning character being its 
nherent quality 

Third, the similarity, in effect. of major chromatic and of 
diatonic minor harmonies has led to the substitution of the 
The first thing that was done (unin 
the to the 
major second, F sharp, for the minor second ; then the minor 


former for the latter 


tentionally) to confuse matter was substitute 
seventh, D, was raised to D sharp, and for the purpose of 
equalizing the melodic intervals of the scale the minor 
sixth, C, Notwithstanding that 
this raising of the sixth degree has been declared inadmis 
sible in a harmonic sense, the following example will prove 


that when the scale passage known as the melodic minor 


ast \QNCHIM ML Sey, 


CONDUCTED BY HIS PUPIL, 


MISS GERALDINE MORGAN, viowiniste, 


was replaced by C sharp 


AND 
MR. PAUL MORGAN, vioLonceLusr. 
—_—__—_—_—_-@- _— 
VIOLIN Classes. "CELLO Classes. ENSEMBLE 
Classes for Piano, Violin and ‘Cello. STRINGED 


ORCHESTRA (Quartet Class). 
Only school in America authorized by 
PROF. DR. JOACHIM to teach his method 


For terms and full particulars 
call or address 


Studio 115 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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scale is harmonized according to its real nature, the pro- 
gression is quite faultless and exceedingly beautiful : 














they 


knew” 


Our theorists “builded better than they 


thought it was a minor diatonic scale, but it was only a 


chromatic passage in the minor mode. When we notice 
and consider that this entire cadence, from the fifth de 
gree to the upper tonic, is accomplished by a single nona 


chord, common to both major and minor, in the chromatic 








system, it is not surprising that the intuition of musical 
minds should have grasped it as a pleasing close of the 
ascending minor diatonic scale 

But the theorists did not recognize the true character of 
the melody, and this is the harmonic accompaniment ap 
plied by one advertised as the best writer up to the 
present time (see diagram at the beginning of this 
chapter ) 

———— a 2 

i> eS 

e ea rr =_- 

a o& — 

I will not attempt the hopeless task of explaining how 
these triads may be applied to the harmonic accompaniment 
of the minor diatonic scale The fau simply a purely 
mechanical arrangement of chords not harmonically con 
nected and which no amount of “treatment” can bring 
into satisfactory harmonic relatior 

In the next chapter will be dem« rated the remarkable 
error which has been made in the estimation of the relative 
mportance f the chromat scale as mpared with the 

Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, Mass., October 15, 1898 

G. TUCKER announces two Bach evenings at the Sec 
H. ond Church (Copley Square) on the evenings of De 
cember 9 and March 31 (Good Friday evening) I De 
cember concert will include two sacred cantatas, sele 
from Missa Brevis in A and Christmas oratorio for s 
ists, chorus and orchestra On Good Friday the St. J 
Passion Mus will be g 

Miss Edith R. Cushney, for the past three year pup 
~ Mrs. L. P. Morrill, has been engaged by the largest 
church in Gloversville, N. Y., as soprano Her singing 
has been much admired in the concerts she has given 
New York State, her sweet and sympatheti: e being 
ilways welcomed 

Mrs. Frances Andersor taken Suite 47 at H () 
ford for the winter 

Miss Harriet Whittier is at the Steinert Building 
Thursdays, during the morning. On Tuesdays ar Fr 
days she teaches at her residence. 183 Huntington avenue 
Miss Whittier has a fine church position in Portsmouth 
where she has a large number of pup 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Slack’s first musical of é 
son was a most delightful affair \bout fifty guests we 
present, many of them well-known society and musical peo 
ple [The musical part of the prog vas eX en \ 
double quartet of male voices, pu f Mr. Slack. se 
lected from several of the profes nale quartets of 
Boston, sang several selections Miss Marie Nichols, the 
well-known violinist. played. and M Adah C. Hussey 


ANTON HEGNER 


Cello Virtuoso. 








For Terms, Dates, &c., addres 
LEADING MANAGERS, or 
9 West 63d Street, 
NEW YORK 








SELINA ARONOLD, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


With the International 
Grand Opera Company. 


Mme. Kronold will accept concert en- 
gagements for season 1899 after her 
season is over with the International 
Grand Opera Company 


For Terms, Dates, &c., 
for Season 1899 address 


HINRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAy, 
131 Fast 17th Street, New York. 
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contralto of the Eliot Church, Newton, sang. The “guess” 
musical medley afforded much amusement The largest 
number of airs guessed was sixteen, which won the first 
prize. The prizes were handsome articles of bric-a-brac 
and silver. Refreshments were served, and the affair was 
pronounced a huge success Many expressions of admi 
ration for the large and handsome studio were heard. 

The Allen Club, of Worcester, began rehearsals last 
week. The first concert comes December 8, when Gade’s 
“The Crusaders” will be given The soloists will be Adah 
C. Hussey, contralto; George J. Parker, tenor; R. C. Whit 
ten, baritone. Everett E. Truette is the director 

Miss Ina Few, who has just returned from her studies 
in Florence wth Vincenzo Vannini, is engaged as soprano 
at Dr. McKenzie’s church—Shepard Memorial—North 
Cambridge. 

Miss Muriel Palmer, contralto, returned to the city last 
week from Marietta, Ohio, where she has spent the sum 
mer. Miss Palmer’s beautiful voice is in prime condition 
and a busy season is predicted for her. She recently gave 
1 recital at Marietta College, singing the complete “Eliland 
Cycle” of Von Fielitz, meeting with great success, the rare 
beauty of her voice lending itself with especial effect t 
these charming songs 

Everett E. Truette will give an organ recital at the First 
Parish Church, Lexington, on October 19 Everything in 
dicates tuat Mr. Truette will have a busy season. \ large 

lass of pupils are studying with him, and he has booked 
numerous concerts 

Secretary Dow, of the Handel and Haydn Society, re 
eived this week a cable dispatch from Reinhold Herman, 
the conductor-elect of the society, stating that Mr. Her 
man would sail for this country on Tuesday next. This 
should bring him to Boston certainly by October 25 or 26 
and in time to be present at the third rehearsal on Sun 
day evening, the 3otl The first rehearsal of the sea 
son will be held, as previously announced, next Sunday 
Mr. Herman is in Berlin, where he has completed and pro 
duced triumphantly, under royal auspices, ““Wulfrin,” his 
new serious opera, in four acts Mr. Herman will de 
part from the German capital in an artistic blaze of glory 

assume his new duties in Boston under conditions e» 
eptionally auspicious, both to himself and the Handel and 
llaydn Society. 

J. Melville Horner’s recital will take place 1 Associa 
wr Hall or Nove her t He sarill sing s era Inc 


imann, and 





elections, including songs by Schubert anc 
1 rare. gem by Purcell little known in this country, as well 
as several new songs by American composers Annie 
Louise Holden, mezzo soprano, and Mrs. Walton L. Crock 
er, pianist, will assist Mr. Horner’s singing has made a 
tine impression in Boston 

\ recital of the pup Is f the Faelten Pianoforte 5S 
vill take place at Steinert Hall on October 2 

Edward Brigham will give a song recita 

t Mystic Hall, Malden, when an interesting prograr 
will be sung. Lohr Out of the Deep” and Schumam 
The Two Grenadier vill be sung by request 

Frederick Smith, tenor, whose work in oratorio has 
often received favorable comment 1 Tae M ( 
RIER, will sing “The Messiah” in Salem December 27. H 
has been engaged to sing for the Arion Club, Providence 
it a later date 

The Estey Company has issued an “engagement” bool 


illy designed for the use of teachers and others whose 


vm — VON KLENNER 


Evans—e 


WILL RESUME SEPTEMBER 12. 





VIARDOT-GARCIA | 


Vocal Instruction.  seron. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant St., l0th St. and Second Ave. 


NEW YORK 


engagements are half-hourly. Two hundred and fifty cop 


ies have been distributed in Boston and every recipient 
loud in praise of the convenience of the book The p 
binding and whole “get up” are of the best—an attractive as 
vell as useful gift from the company 

When the lot of land fronting on Massachusetts a 


St. Stephen’s street and Huntington avenue, Back Bay, 


1 


was bought by the Boston Music Hall corporation in 18096 


t was taxed for $144,500 Its area is 33,986 square feet 


Since then the land has increased in value to a marked ex 
tent. In 1897 it was valued by the assessors at $152,900 
an increase of more than $8,000, and this year it is taxed 
for $161,500, an increase of $17,000 in two years 

Mrs. L. P. Morrill’s pupil, Henry Taylor, whose voi 
vas so praised by one of Boston's most noted critics, has 
everal important concert engagements in the near future 
me being in New York. Mr. Taylor sang recently wit 


the Germania Orchestra in Sherborne with great success 





the power of his voice and purity of tone proving 


» be best with orchestral a companiment 


rLARVARD UNIVERSITY CHAMBER CONCERTS 


When Prof. John K. Paine announced last seas 


mentary to one of his courses in music, under the 
auspices of Harvard University. in Sanders Theatre, ( 

bridge, the press of the principal cities throughou 
ountry published a remarkably unanimous and favorabl 





omment. The Brookl 





It teaches art by the practice ol it ind 


founder in every way Fr 





performances were beyond criticism 


of rare quality and intelligence, includine many of the 
professors of the university and their families, wit] ree 
number of patrons from Bostor Anyone who | 
ittended a concert in Sanders Theatre needs no further 
assurance of its remarkable fitness for musical entertair 
ments—easy of access, with no distracting outside noises 
ind with perfect acoustic props 4 e an enseml 
vhich cannot be excelled in this country 
It is quite natural that under such circumstances Pri 
Paine should decide t ontinue this series another 
and ten concerts will be given on Tuesdav 


ngs, November 1 and 22, December 13, January 10 and 
February 14, March 14 and 28, April 11 and 25 

Eight of these concerts will be by the Kneisel Qu 

ne by the Adamowski Quartet and one by the D 

uther Quartet of New York The Noi 


issist the different quartets include Miss Aus der Ohe 





Madame Szumowska, Messrs. Baermann, Joseffy, Perab« 
Randolph, Siloti, Whiting and several members of th 
Boston Symphony Orchestra A list of the works to b 
performed is appended 

As last season. the concerts vill be under the busi 
ness management of F. R. Comee The tickets for tl 


course will be on sale at the University Bookstore Har 


ard square, Cambridge, Saturday, October 15, at 9 A. M 
Following are the ompositions selected 
Reet} eT On tet for 1 } Or 
} n. op. 16 F. flat 
eet el (Ouintet tor str 2 p. 20, ma 


- Hos KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales 
Address 
MUSICAL AGENTS, ot 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 
132 East 47th Street, 
NEW VORK CITY 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


G. SCHIRMER, 


NEW YORK, 


Che Pianist’s First and Second Year 


A collection of forty-seven care 
fully graded and tingered pieces 
Edited by LOUIS) OESTERLE. 
Price, $1.00 NET; CLOTH, $2.00 NET 
(Containing music by the following authors Ba h, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Hiller, Hummel, Karganoff, Mendels 


sohn, Mozart, Ravina, Reinecke, Reinhold, Thome 
Tschaikowsky, Wilm, Wolff, &c.) 


SENT FOR CATALOGUES OF 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION of Musical Classics. 


Beethoven—String quartet, op. 18, D major 

Beethover String quartet, op. 59, F major 

Beethoven—String quartet, op. 130, B flat major 

Beethover [rio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 70 
D major 

Beethoven—Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, ‘op. 97 
n B flat 

Beach—Sonata for piano and violin, op. 34, A minor 

Brahms—String quartet, op. 51, A minor 

Brahms—Trio for piano, violin and horn, op. 40, E flat 
major 

Chadwick—String quartet minor 

Dittersdorf—String quartet, E flat major 


Dvorak—Quintet for piano and strings, op. 81, A major 
Handel—Conce sso for strings 


t. op. 74. G 


ror 

















Haydr string Dm 7 1OF 
\Mozart—String t, D minor (dedicated to Haydn) 
| “wr tet 
‘ S : 4 ‘ , 
ne Larghetto and Scherzo for pian iolin and vio 
oncells B at major 
Schubert (Juintet tor pian ind strings op. 114 \ maior 
Schubert—St o ¢ op. 163, C major 
Schubert—St g quartet ( imous), D minor 
Schumantr Ouintet rf ings, op. 44, E flat 
lajor 
‘ St 9 r p. 41, A or 
~ un Str artet, op. 41 F 1 , 
Saint-Sac Septet piano, two jlins, viola olon 
cell I bass d trumpet, op. 65, E flat major 
\ve dse () t r str gs 
I's ail A \ St g qi tet p. 30, I at 
Boston Transcript 
Townsend H. Fellows. 
I ge iger is a many dates for his 
In a Persian Garden” Company. whi consists of Miss 
I e I rence Jones, sopré Roland Paul, tenor 
Mrs. Marshall Pease mtralto, and George Fleming, bari 
ne, with Miss Ada Frances Howard at the piano. All 
ese are W nown. Each performance of this song cycle 
will be d by in expla ry talk on the “Persian 
Garde Miss Ford, w g er interpretation of 
Omar Khayyam’s beautiful pox Miss Ford is well known 
1 lites throug i eries of lectures at 
he homes of some of t est people in New York and 
ough her Lente ourse n Monday mornings at 
Sherry’s Among the subscribers to and indorsers of this 
series are Mrs. Chas. H. Berryman, Mrs. Seth Barton 
‘rench, Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt. Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs 
\ t x vy \lr ( \\ 
1) War r Say 
Miss Ford’s work is original 
it the propos tt ent fresh and interesting, and 
her interpret n is ful f insight—the result of 
ng those mmending her 
ter, Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
Eggleston, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Lorillard 
Spencer. M G | lodge and Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
~~ 
M M Fell ws will give 
‘ ) \l ot ( 
P B ng e Reformed, Sixty-eighth 
reet the B ird. Among those who will take part 
vill be tl Ort Clul 1 1 n and guitar selec 
tions S. Kud t] lapar n as made such a 
t ts ' w Y d elsewhere, who is 
VV i Arthy Hargrave the humorist 
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Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam 
rosch Opera Company. Vocaland Dra 
mat eacher with the best Italian 
Method 
References Mme. Sophia Scalchi, Mile 
Emma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
and Edouard de Reszhé, Mei 
ba, Plangon, Campanart and 
RBevignani 


STUDIO: 14 West 34th St. (Rooms 41 and 42), NEW YORK. 
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known authority calculates we shall in the season 
before us here in New York hear over one hundred con- 
certs of the larger order—that is, concerts with orchestra 
Then there are ninety performances of grand opera sched 
uled at the Metropolitan Opera House, nightly operatic 
representations at the American Theatre, and two or three 
theatres devoted week in and week out to comic opera— 
this is the prospect music lovers are called on to face. As 
this writer says: “Shall it be viewed with terror or de 
light?” In any case, it is a lively comment on the sup- 
posed demand for music, and will be solved each for him 
self—pay your money and take your choice! 

* 


* * 


Mighty has been the scramble for a place in the brand 
new church and choir of the Divine Paternity, Seventy 
sixth street and Central Park West, presided over by Rev 
Charles H. Eaton, D. D., and the equally important musi- 
cal department under the control of that genial gentle 
man, J. Warren Andrews. He has as solo quartet Miss 
Jessie Mae Keeler, Mrs. Jennie King-Morrison, William 
H. Squire, and for bass the gentleman who rejoices in the 
singular name of Oley Speaks. His octet is: Isabel Roor- 
Maud I. Wood, Emma Bradley, June Detweiler. 
Clinton Morse, Thomas Cole, Thomas Pennell and Mr. 
Whitbread. With this combination Brother Andrews 
should be able to produce much excellent and varied mu- 


bach, 


sic. Last Sunday they sang West’s “Lord Is Exalted,” 
Lane’s “Unseen Kingdom” and Morrison’s ‘““‘When I Had 
Read.” There was a wedding in the church last Tuesday 
noon, and in accordance with the custom I trust the or- 
ganist handed over the fat fee (?) to his better half, who, 
»f small Andrewses, has now arrived 


with an assortment 


His studio organ has arrived from Minneapolis, several 
pupils have also come from thence, and after a little vaca 
tion, following the dedication service of October 24, Mr 
\ndrews will be ready for business 

* 


* * 


Emma Thursby writes your “Gossiper” that she will 
return soon, leaving Paris, where she and her sister Ina 
were, October 6, and opening her studios at Carnegie Hall 
and 34 Gramercy Park this week. The sisters write they 
have passed a most delightful summer in England and 
France, and heard some fine music; also enjoying meet- 
ing many prominent artists and teachers. Her European 
tour in the eighties, under the directon of Strakosch, is still 
remembered and referred to by many, for she sang in 
nearly every country of Europe then, and nowhere with 
greater acclaim than in France. Her pupil, little Gerald- 
ine Farrar. it wll be remembered, has the special interest 
of Melba and Grau, and is said to be developing into a 
splendid singer 


* * * 


A Russian whose name does not ena with a “ski” or 
nevertheless and notwith 
His name has been 


“off.” Edward Bromberg, is 
tanding just as much of a Russian. 
frequently mentioned in these columns, and this paper 
thinks it has conduced much to that gentleman’s progress 


in financial and musical ways—for it is a great thing to bx 


KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


TENOR. TENOR. 


CHARLES RICE, tenor. 


And 








HESE be fearsome times ahead of us, brethren; a well- 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


CONTRALTO. 


J. H. McKINLEY, E. C. TOWNE, 


greeted by strangers with “Oh, yes, I know your name; 
have read good things of you in THE Musicat CouxirR.” 
He has been busy arranging with his many private pupi!s 
for lessons, and among the new ones are several with 
promising voices. George Mitchell, the tenor, who, afte: 
his arrival from Italy, studied last spring with Mr 
berg, now with the De Vere-Sapio company, will sing the 


3rom 


principal tenor roles in “Faust,” “Lucia” and ‘Rigoletto.’ 


Mr. Bromberg will sing considerably in public this wi: 
ter. 
* 


* * 


Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor of several 


singing societies and vocal teacher, making a specialty oi 


prominent 


preparation for oratorio and concert, is again with us. 
after a pleasant summer, spent as usual at Washington 
Conn., where he combined business with pleasure, ex 
“spike-tail” ever and 
Club gave 
their second annual concert, singing several part songs 
with and The Dannreuther 
Quartet, augmented to a quintet, and Miss Eleanor Lie 


changing the bicycle suit for the 
anon; in other words, the Ladies’ Singing 


without accompaniment. 
nau, contralto, assisted, not forgetting the most necessary 
adjunct of a successful concert, the accompanist, in this in 
stance Mrs. Mary A. Nelson. Woodruff’s dignified man 
ner of running business matters, never doing things for 
parade, impresses one; he is busy and successful, but mak 


ing no fuss about it 


*> * * 


The tenor E. Ellsworth Giles has always done more or 
less vocal teaching, and has now secured a fine studio at 
81 Fifth avenue, where he may be found daily. Everything 
in it is bright and new, and into this very central locality 
pupils easily find their way He 
pupil having come to him from the interior of the Stat: 


begins very well, one 
where he last summer gave several concerts, and other city 
pupils having applied, had their voices tested. Giles 
tenor of the Central Presbyterian Church. on West Fifty 
seventh street, and possesses among his other valuable 
the following recommendation: 

E. Ellsworth Giles an easy, tender, 
sympathetic voice, having a compass of two octaves, even 
ly developed, with the three registers perfectly united. His 


possesses sweet 


technic is correct and his enunciation irreproachable 
which makes him the finest and most accomplished lyric 
tenor on the concert stage—Emilio Belari, the distin 
guished vocal teacher, in an open letter to singers and 
vocal teachers 

. « * 


How many sopranos can point to fourteen years’ contin 
ual service in the same church? This is what Miss Marie 
S. Bissell can do, she having sung in the Broadway Tab 
ernacle that length of time. She is kept very busy witl 


numerous pupils, two of these, both from the far West 


Iowa—being Miss Nellie Brewster and Mrs. M. L. Smith 
Of the former a local paper said, July 12: 
Miss Brewster sings the most difficult music. Latin 


and French operas, not often undertaken by a lady of 
seventeen. Her first number last night, “Ave Maria,” cap 


ers, others in orchestra and church choir This is the 
result of careful and efficient teaching, and because the 
teachers employed at the conservatory are among the first 
n their profession 

Prof. Severin Froehlich had the special interest and in 
dorsement of Anton Seidl, during his life, and he proposes 
to maintain the high standard then attained. This school 
is permanent; owning the building, it is a fixture of Har 
lem, and Mr. Froehlich has won the warm regard of all 
by his superior teaching and amiable personal qualities 
* 


* * 


Edward Mayerhofer, the well-known and much beloved 
piano pedagogue, of Yonkers, a composer of merit, vice 
president of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, may now be found at his studio, North 
Broadway, Yonkers, where he has a fine grand piano, Vir 


AT 
sO. 


15 
gil clavier and other adjuncts of the up to date teacher 
Mr. Mayerhofer is also engaged in much absorbing literary 
work, and indeed the genial man is being called upon to 
soon decide as to which life shall be his, music or litera 
ture \ man of broad culture, traveled, of polished man 
ner, Edward Maverhofer wins the regard of all 

+ 


* * 


besides those al 


Hausrath’s concert, soon to occur, will 
ready mentioned, have as participants Albertus Shelley 
violinist; Miss Anna O’Ryan, reader; George Belder, bari 


tone, and Johanna Fillian, a young and talented pupil of 


Hausrath This combination assures the hearer of variety 
galore, and surely a pleasant evening of music, song and 
Hausrath will also play soon for the Seventy-first 
166th street 
\ capital solo pianist, organist and accompanist 
the 


floor of 65 West 115th street, containing a brand new grand 


story. 


Regiment, at the Rogers Mansion and Boston 


avenue 
ground 


Hausrath is also busy teaching, his studio, on 





piano, and several modern up to date appliances for assur 
ng progress to the student 
* * * 

The ftollowing is bee ssued t the parties n 
therein: 

Mr. and Mrs ish to inform their pupil 
ind patrons tha ne their violin and pian 
lessons on and pter ber 26, 1808 

The Webber enue. New York 

[I am sure nothing here written can add to the already 
excellent reputation of Mr. and Mrs. Hauser, but a word 
of information may be interesting. In 1880, Leipsic, Ger 
many, Hauser was studying music and had as pupils 


the children of Director (Intendant) Max Staegemann, of 


the City Theatre He frequently played in the Gewand 


haus Orchestra when it was enlarged, as on the occasion 
1f Rubinstein’s and Brahms’ visits to conduct their new 
works All this gave him much valuable experience; no 
wonder he is now one of the first violins of the Philhar 
monic Society * * * In 1884 May :toeltge was a 
favorite Liszt pupil, at Weimar, Germany; a couple of 





years later these young people met in Cincinnati, where 


tivated the audience and won for her great applause She Hauser went to become first assistant teacher of the violin 
also sang “L’Ete.” another difficult selection, in which : * N : ia 
H t the colleg ow the two are one. and the ymance 
she displayed wonderful talent.” ge NOV wo are one, an le roman 
: is resolved into a most comfortable and happy | 
And of Mrs. Smith the Creston (Ia.) Advertiser says: i tee and 
vnere music 1s e€ divine ruler 
Mrs. Smith has just returned from New York. wher: nei or 
she has been studying the past year with Miss Marie S . 
Bissell. The change in her voice by the instruction sh« Last Friday evening, at the Mollenhauer College of 
received is wonderful. It is full, rounded out and musi- Music parlors, a lecture musicale was given by Jos. B 
‘ Rp ernage! age a iin tin amin ett’ : ‘ pitts : 
cal, and the way she ascends and descends the sca with Zellman, the subject being “F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


enness of tone is marvelous 
* * 
The Froehlich School of Music is recognized as one of 


such e1 


* 


the most completely organized and best equipped institu 
tions in New York 
of the methods of instruction taught in this conservatory 
is the rapid advance of the numerous pupils, who have 
made greater progress under 
many years before under the ordinary methods. 
its pupils have successfully appeared in public concerts 


( 


The best evidence of the excellence 


than during 
Many of 


its teachings 


ind some occupy fine positions as piano and violin teach 


MANAGER. 


CONTRALTO. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 
CLEMENTE BELOGNA, asso. 


Other Leading Musical Artis 


Sole Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


singer 


evervone 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 
LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE. 


DAVID MANNES, viounisr. 


Both the Messrs 
some most promis 


Illustrated by vocal and instrumental solos 
Mollenhauer and Mr. Zellman 
ng pupils, and as I presume these assisted, the evening was 
Miss Tietjens, Mr 


have 


loubtless an enjoyable one I recall 


Dreher and Miss Frobisher, all studying with Mollenhauer 
7 ell 


man, and all far above mere pupil advancement 


Charlotte Walker is wel] known as a concert and churcl 


in the latter capacity in Shelley’s choir, but not 


knows of her charming young sister Marion 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


SHANNAH CUMMINGS, 


SOPRANO. 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


ts. 
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mezzo soprano; with Miss Groebl, the three form the Saint 
Cecilian Trio. Miss Marion sang at a Waldorf concert 
last spring with emphatic success, and is the soprano ot the 
Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn The trio 
gives a concert to-night at Villa Linta, Linden, N. J., as- 
sisted by Bologna, baritone, and others, singing trios by 
Salter and other well-known composers 


* * * 


Lillian Littlehales, ‘cellist, is to be here tor the season 
hose who saw and heard the excellent artist two seasons 
ago missed her last year, when, by the doctor’s advice, she 
remained in Syracuse to recuperate from a long illness. 
She has in the meantime been very busy, and is filling many 
dates for mid-winter work. On the Ioth inst. she played 
at the Kanatenah Club, Syracuse, and on the i2th, with 
idolf Frey, of the University, she gave a recital pro 
gram in Crouse College Music Hall. Miss Littlehale’s 
picture will be found in a group of artists from Central 
New York, in the forthcoming National Edition of 1HE 
Musicat Coukier. Of her playing at Crouse College the 
‘tandard said as follows: 

\ll recitals given within recent years in Syracuse at 
which that famous ‘cellist Miss Lillian Littiehaies has 
ppeared have, as a rule, been largely attended, and in 
every instance this distinguished periormer has _ been 
shown, by most cordial receptions, the high esteem in 
which she is held by the local musical fraternity, compris- 
ng those who see in Chamber music the most intellectual 
form of musical art. * * * It is almost needless to say 
that her artistic skill has seldom been more conspicuously 
lisplayed than in these selections In technic, complete 
irtistic phrasing, proper appreciation of dynamic values, 
arity and tonal beauty her work was beyond criticism 

” * . 

Louise Hood, violinist, the teacher Ol Airs Urovel 

Cleveland, tells me that the latter's daughter Ruth will 


yon begin study with her. Miss Hood has taken a new 


tudio at 114 West Thirty-fourth street, where she may be 
und on Tuesday and Friday. She will lease this studio 
n other days, when she is busy in New Jersey, to a vocal 
st, pianist or elocutionist. The studio has a parlor grand 
piano, and is accessible, near Sixth avenue Here is a 
good opportunity for someone who sings, pounds the 


' 
piano or elocutes! 


*- * * 


One oi the most pleasant aftairs oi the week was the 
eception given by Miss Mundell at her new studio, 27¢ 
\ic Donough street, Brooklyn, on Friday, October 14. Not 


withstanding the very inclement weather, the spacious 


ind beautiful room, which is in one of the most aristo 
ratic neighborhoods, was filled with professional and 
ciai triends from 3 until § o'clock. Miss Mundell was 
ssisted by Miss Bertha Clarke, a charming young violin 
t, who plays with much grace and ease 

Mrs. G. Milton Selleck, soprano soloist of Embry M 
kk. Church, a pupil of Miss Mundell’s, sang a song by 
Moir very effectively, also Miss Irene Van Tine, con 
ralto soloist of St. Peter's Church, New York, both with 


piano accompaniment by Robert A. Gayler, who always 


proves himself an able accompanist 
Miss Mundell sang the following songs in a most 
irming manner, showing her to be an artist \ 





Uream,” Bartlett; rhe Violet Albert Mildenberg; li 
| but Knew,” Wilson G. Smith, and “Thy Beaming Eyes,’ 
Vac Dowell 
> * 
Julia Ettie Crane, of the Potsdam State Normal School 
sends me her “Music Teachers’ Manual,” of which the 
first edition was published in 1887; this is the fifth edition 


Chis very comprehensive title means in this case a manual 


r teachers of singing in the public schools. It is the 
result of years of experience in this specialty and is com 
ended to those interested \ few of the many inter 
sting passages in the book are quoted 


One has argued that music is the expression of emotion, 
ind that any puzzling and laborious efforts at note reading 


First Chicago Production 
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only interfere with the play of the emotions, and hinder the 
real work of learning to sing. Such a teacher reaches 
charming results, as all can testily who have heard Mr 
fomlins’ classes in Chicago. 

Another opposes this pian, saying: Such results may 
be very pleasing, but they represent no intelligent inde 
pendence on the part of the pupils. Appeal to the in 
tellect and through its development reach equally musical 
results, with the added advantage which the ability to 
read music at sight gives.” 

The system embodied in this manual recognizes the fact 
that both these statements are true in the main, and is 
carried on with the idea of making use of all the good of 
both plans. * . 

Through the assistance which music lends, the discip 
line of the school no longer occupies the greater portion 
of the teacher’s time and attention. The superintendent 
of a reform school, who kept the boys singing at their 
work, explained rhe devil never comes where good 
music is.” 

Miss Crane’s paper on the subject, and the bright and 
interesting picture in this journal of the lady hersell, 
alter the meeting of the New York State Music Teachers 
Association, will be recalled—issue of July 13 


* * . 


Louis Arthur Kussell’s school, the Newark College oi 
\lusic, is a flourishing institution. In order to gain more 
commodious quarters the location was recently changed 
to Music Hall, 631 and 633 Broad street, where the school 
begins the fourteenth season The programs presented 
at this school are most eclectic and only good music used 
Mr. Russell himself is widely known as a_magnetic con 
ductor, whose choruses do amazing good work, the result 
of belief in and love for the man, and also as an ex 
perienced vocal teacher, an interesting writer—and the sub 
scriber to this also knows him to be a level-headed busi 
ness man and fine fellow combined! 

* . * 


Maud Roudebush’s Bufialo iriends will grieve with hes 
in the following account of the loss of her mother on the 
steamer Mohegan, off the Lizard, England 

Further advices irom St. Keverine say the panic on 
he Mohegan was terrible and that the cries of despair 
vere heard on shore 

One passenger cut away the falls of a lifeboat with 
azor and thus saved several lives 

Miss Roudebush and her mother, Mrs. Grandin, en 
tered a ship’s boat, which was capsized, and Mrs. Grandin 
was jammed between this boat and a lifeboat on one o 


the latter’s trips. One of the lifeboat’s crew, at great per 





sonal risk, jumped on board the steamer’s boat after the 


led Mrs. Grandin from her 


atter had righted and pul 
dangerous position. But she was landed in a dying con 





dition and all the efforts made to revive her were un 
uccessful One of Mrs. Grandin’s feet was torn off 
When Miss Roudebush landed later she anxiously inquired 


for her mother, whose body was identified by the vicar 


of St. Keverine from the description of a ring furnished 


iim by the daughter.” 


W ANTED—A position by a violinist, possessing ex 
cellent testimonials and references, pupil of Bott 
and of Hellmesberger (Vienna school), in a city not too 
far distant from New York preferable; will teach or or 


ganize quartets or play solos or conduct small orchestra 
Address B. & H., care THe Musicat Courter, New York 
a 


V' YICE REPAIR.—A vocal expert of this city who has 
made special studies in that direction will repair 


vices that have been impaired either by false methods 


strain or neglect 

Vocalists who sing off pitch can have this defect reme 
died. No medicines, no diet, no operations of any kind 
An easy, simple remedy, based upon the application of 
legitimate methods that apply equally to the young and 
inexperienced as well as to the trained singer. Address 
“Repair,” care THe Musicat Courter, 19 Union square. 


IN 











ARTISTS - 


Miss JENNY OSBORN, -_ = 


Miss EDITH EVANS, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


EVAN WILLIAMS, = = 
CHARLES W. CLARK, =- 





Soprano. 
Contralto. 
Tenor. 


Baritone. 


and Mrs. JOHANNA HESS-BURR at the Piano. 
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“Technic and Notation as Applied to the 
Piano.” 





By Joun W. Turts 

a ee W work to which this may answer as a preface 

or prologue, though its name indicates the relation 
which the two subjects, technic and notation, bear to each 
other. The thing must be known before the name or sign 
Many books have been written in which technic alone has 
received good and thorough treatment, but their use has 
been confined to a narrow limit, [his limitation has had 
little or no reference to musical punctuation, and too often 
demanded but a higher or more forci 
It will be manifest to everyone that the 





le action of the fin 
ger, wrist or arm 
thousand formulas of scales, arpeggios and octave passages 
are but means to the end, furnishing the student with little 
besides the two elements of force and rapidity. Quality 
has been too often unconsidered in the preparation of books 
for the piano 

The author, who was for several years of nis student 
life initiated into the methods of Hummel, Aloys Schmitt, 
Kalkbrenner and Clementi, became fully acquainted with 
the at that time so-called new departure Through per 
sonal acquaintance and intercourse with the composers 
themselves or their pupils, who were almost pioneers in 
the methods of piano instruction, he was led to follow out 
the changes which were gradually brought about through 


he methods of Czerny, Plaidy, Loeschhorn, Knorr and 


thers. In still later years he became tamiliar with the 
various formulas and methods that have been brought up 
to the present time. He has found that to a large extent 
the peculiarities of piano technic have their origin in the 
older writers, and the revival of the works of Bach, Han 
del, Scarlatti and their contemporaries is a strong testi 
mony of the excellence of the work done by the old com 
posers 

A pupil of Moscheles and others during the years oi 
Leipsic’s musical glory and during the lives of Mendels 
sohn, Hauptmann, Robert and Clara Schumann, Gade, 
Liszt, David, Joachim and many others, he had unusual 
opportunities for hearing and becoming acquainted with the 
masters who are still held up as models in their work. 

‘The memory of the performances of those who lived be 
fore the second quarter of the present century is a vague 
one and would hardly be reliable for those who desire to 
perfect themselves in theinterpretationof the graet masters 
Each composer may have his own forms in the expression 
f musical ideas, and yet the writer believes that each and 
all may be subordinated to a clear and accurate reading 
to which little or no exception may be necessary. Music 
for the piano has been notated with care as to the questions 
f force and rapidity, and of late much has been written in 
revival upon the beauty of tone to be elicited from the 
nstrument Students and music lovers are to be con 
gratulated that the last consideration, that of quality, has 
become so prominent a feature in the later years This 
is an advance that was much to be desired, Yet the most 
finished tone may be void of musical suggestion; the 
greatest rapidity may merely excite wonder and admiration 
of a qualified character [They must be all united and 
brought to bear upon the motive, the section and the phrase 
in order to produce the effect desired by the composer 
rhe first mechanical divisions must be fully attained be 
fore the higher elements of structure can be developed 


This constitutes the ictuation of music and must be 





1 


made clear to the executant All vagueness of notation 





should be avoided 
“If it should be thought that monotony would be pro 
duced by the uniform rendering by every one of the printed 
notes, it may be said that when this absolute accuracy is 
followed there will remain ample opportunity for the player 
to indicate his own individual estimate of the musical effect 
“The author has endeavored to produce—and we think 
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a series of simple rules which will require 
These rules are 


with success 
no variation on the part of the executant. 
based upon the simplest forms of structure and are full of 
suggestions to the player 

“It will be seen that the student will not require the 
varied and capricious rendering of the teacher for imita 
tion. Indeed that mode of teaching dwarfs the individu 
ality of the student. 
with the composer is possible, the written note should be 
the only guide, and our notation, so simple and graphic 
as it is, fully expresses the desires and intentions of the 
His appeal through the notation 1s alike to 


<xcept where personal intercourse 
I pt wl r 


composer. 
all. The teacher does in no wise lose his position by 
this. He should who tollows and 
directs his pupil in the study of the composition. 

“The book comprises The 
succinct and carefully selected series of purely technical 
the of the fingers 


be a careful mentor, 


several sections. first is a 


forms for the development of action 
Many writers in this direction have been drawn upon for 
material, The progressive character has been carefully 
preserved, and the exercises are sufficient to prepare the 
student for the highest development in work for the fin 
of formulas 
and 


This is series 


he action 


alone followed by a 


the 


gers 
for the practice of t of wrist forearm 

Che application of the different motions of finger and 
wrist is made as simple as possible, so that the player on 
seeing the notation is instantly advised of the mode ot 
Lhis to 


lutely essential practice required of the student, as there 


striking the key. the author’s mind is the abso 


should be no hesitancy in the application of technical 


rules. 
illustrations selected from the time 


rhe phrasing is presented in 


“There follow these 
of Bach to the present day. 
many cases in the ordinary and careless notation frequently 
seen and compared with the exact presentation demanded 
will be seen that 


by the composer’s idea in this way it 


our notation does not need experiment or peculiar action 
io express the exact musical thought of the writer. 
“Chapters upon time, bridging and the use of the pedal 
complete a course of practice which we are sure will lead 
The book 


will 


to the highest results in technic and execution 


will vade mecum for the student and 


best serve as an introduction to the numerous studies and 


answer as a 
solos which he may select for the application of technical 
methods and forms.” 

‘Technic and Notation” is a book of 136 pages, bound in 
tlexible cloth, and retails at $1.25. Contrasting it with 
the many complicated and extreme ideas on the subject of 
technic that have been published, this work, because of 
its simplicity, will be welcomed as a wholesome relief. 

It is published by the CLayton F. SummMy CoMPANy, 220 


Wabash avenue, Chicago 


Ole Buil, 
\ statue to Ole Bull by the sculptor, Sinding, will bs 
erected at Bergen 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn. 
\t a concert in Springfield, Mass., to-morrow night 


and Mrs. Edmund Severn will be the principal par 

ticipants. Mr. Severn will play for the first time in public 
Mazourka de 

Romance,” in B flat. Mr 

ind orchestra, entitled “Bold Robin Hood,” 
published by P. L. Jung. 


Mr 


his new violin works, Concert,” in G, and 
Severn’s work for male chorus 


is now being 


Harriet A. Shaw, Harpist. 


tiarriet A. Shaw, of Boston, is a Maine girl who has 
devoted herself for the past few years to the study of the 
harp She 


splendid musician and she plays with great feeling and 


well known at home and abroad as a 


Is 
understanding 
Her work at the Maine iestival was of a high order, 
showing her absolute knowledge of the instrument 
Phe 
praise for her rendering of Alvar’s ‘Danse des Fées.” Miss 


critics were unanimous in their hearty words of 


Shaw was highly praised by the German critics for her in 


lterpretation ol this aria when she appeared before a 


Dresden audience 


Season 1898-99. 
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Frank Moulin. 


MEMBER of the Castle Square Opera Company who, 

by his pleasing singing and effective acting, has won 
He is a native of 
As a 


A 


an enviable position is Frank Moulin. 
New York and most of his life has resided here. 
boy he was regarded as a phenomenal singer, the great 
purity of his voice and its exceptional compass exciting 
much comment among musicians. Soon aiter the Young 
Apollo Club, of New York, was organized young Moulin 
At that time Gilmore’s Band was in 
the zenith of its popularity, and was playing a long en 
The Young Apollo 


became a member 


gagement in the old Gilmore Garden 
Club was singing in connection with the band, and one oi 











FRANK MOULIN. 


the subject of this 


twenty 


the most admired of its was 
sketch He filled 
this organization. 


While still in his teens young Moulin became a member 


singers 


an engagement ot weeks with 


of the choir of Trinity Church. After singing with success 


there for a considerable time he went to Jersey City and 
took a position in the choir of one of the leading churches 
the organist and choirmaster of which was W. F. Williams 
who had formerly directed the Young Apollo Club 

Mr. Moulin’s professional career as a singer began when 
he became a member of the Calhoun Opera Company 
This organization toured through the West and sang in 
most of the cities from Chicago to San Francisco 

Mr. Moulin joined the Castle Square Opera Company 
last year and went on the road with it. Few members re 
ceived more applause and better press notices. This sea 
son he is singing with the company at the American Thea 
tre, and his work His 


singing and acting have been praised equally, for he is tal 


has been warmly commended 


ented in both directions. 
abandon 


He is intensely earnest, yet there 
is a captivating finest efforts. He 
makes the most of his part, whether it be small or large 
One of his distinguishing characteristics is refinement 
He can be excessively funny without being coarse. He 
is very fond of comedy, yet he places the proper estimate 


about his 


upon the value of good singing in conjunction with good 
acting. As Mr. Moulin is still a man, it 
safe to predict, judging from what he has already accom 
plished, that his career will be eminently successful 


very young is 





OURIER. 


Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
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Matt FORWARDED. 
Letters have been forwarded to the following since pre 
vious issue: 
Richard Burmeister, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Robinson, 
Dr. lon A. Jackson, 
MAIL FoR ARTISTS. 
Mail addressed to the following has been received at 
rue MusicaL Courier Bureau of Information: 


5, & Cowoery, 
“Student,”’ 

\liss Clark, 

Miss C. Igneroff, 
Mme, Kate Rolla, 
Miss Sada Iberthum, 


Mr. Arthur Mees, 
Maud Reese-DVavies 


Schuetze, 

Villa Whitney- White 
Mary M. Shedd, 
Miss Bessie Strauss, 

Miss Ollie Torbid, 

Hugo Kraemer 


Chas. 
Miss 
Miss 


Good-Bye, Xaver Scharwenka. 

[ue Pupits or THE PIANIST Present Him a Lovinc Cup 
ON THE Eve or His Departure For Europe. 
| HE announcement published in TH) 
that Xaver 


Musicat Cot 


RIER a lew weeks ago Scharwenka was 


about to leave New York to take up his permanent resi 
dence in Berlin caused much regret among the pianist’s 
triends and admirers in this city 

Few teachers are more beloved by their pupils than 
Xaver Scharwenka. It was eminently fitting, therefor: 
that they should unite in testifying their esteem by an ap 


propriate Miss Carolin Maben 


4 his most earnest disciples and loyal proponents 


largely to 


gilt—a “loving cup 


one ¢ 


conceived the idea, and its execution was due 


her work. Each of the following young ladies contrib 
uted her share toward the purchase of the gift: Miss Car 
olin Maben, Miss M. W. Beckel, Miss T. Ettlinger, Miss 
Grace Lucie Henop, Miss Anna Balz, Miss C. E. Mar 
shall, Miss M. Clover, Miss Augusta Hausknicht, Miss 
Lulu Horn, Miss Blanche Gordon, Miss S. tlla Boynton 
Miss Cathrine Cornik, Miss Amy R. Rosenield, Mis 
Nanie Davis, Mrs. J. H. Freedman, Mrs. E. B. Whit 


The iollowing young gentlemen als 
Doenhoff, Frederick 


and Mrs. 
contributed: 


S. Smith 
Albert 
and George Falkenstein 


von Beerma! 


Ihe cup is of solid silver, very massive and thickly lined ’ 
with gold. It is as chaste and beautiful a gift as couid 
have been chosen 

[he above-named pupils, together with a number 


others, repaired last evening to Mr. Scharwenka’s res 


dence, No. 149 East Twenty-first street, and gave him and j 
his family a genuine surprise party. They provided 1 
ireshments and music in abundance, and merriment ruled 
the hour. While the festivities were at their height the 
loving cup” was produced. The recipient had been give: 
no intimation of his pupils’ purpose, so was taken con 
pletely by surprise Mr. Scharwenka does not speat ; 
English tluently, but he contrived to express his thanl f 
ielicitously, as every word came hot from his heart. | : 
was difficult for him to repress his emotion; the exhib f 
tion of affectionate regard on the part of his devoted pu } 
pils touched him deeply. At a late hour the festivities end I 
ed, and the sorrowful leave-taking followed 
Mr. Scharwenka will sail from New York to-morrow and \ 
will go without delay to Berlin to join his brother in the 
Scharwenka Conservatory, succeeding Karl Klindwort} 
who has retired from that famous institution | 
| 
‘ 
Frank H. Tubbs. v 
This successiul teacher has five excellent tenor voices : 
among his new pupils this season. He returned to his ‘ 
New York studio but a week ago, and is already busy . 
His pupils are sent him by teachers in other cities and 5 
towns who wish him to continue and enlarge upon their A 
own training. This attests Mr. Tubbs’ worth as a teacher 
rhe five tenors are from five Western and Southern citic tl 
a 


FOR CONCERTS 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. STEWART, 
120 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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130 KEARNY STREET t 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., October 13, 1898. § 


OULD anything be more of an argument against 
* yielding to the temptation of a large salary tor 
vaudeville than the following clipping from a San Fran- 
cisco paper concerning Jeanne Franko, who never played 
in New York without enjoying the approbation of the 
most dignified critics: 

Mile. Franko’s violin playing, the two Paolis with their 
bag punching, football dog, the biograph and the Sankey 
brothers contribute their share to the pleasure. The last 
are acrobats, boyish and limber,” &c. 

Imagine what the friends of Camilla Urso, who will 
soon come to the Orpheum, will ieel to see her sand 
wiched in between dancing monkeys and human flies 
[his is the most pitiful fall of art America has yet seen, 
and where can the blame be placed if not at the door of 
the people who will not give their patronage in the right 
way or place. The subject has been editorially treated 
in these columns in such a manner that there is nothing 
eit to be said except that such a deplorable condition 
is a heartache to all connected with musical life 


On W ednesday aiternoon Pierre Douillet gave a piano 
recital at Sherman Clay Hall to a fair sized audience 

Douillet gave his program in a clear, straightforward 
manner, with more success in the Chopin and Liszt than 
in the opus 53 of Beethoven, the second movement of 
which was by far the best work done on that sonata. 
Douillet’s climaxes, which were well defined in Chopin 
and Liszt, were absent in the Beethoven, and the octaves 
would have been more satisfactory had the glissando 
effect not been attempted The Schubert Impromptu 
was delightiully played 

This program was given: 
vide ead Beethoven 
....ocarlatti 


; Schubert 
. Tschaikowski 


Sonata, op. 53 (Aurora Sorests 
\llegro Vivaccissimo... eo ee ae 
Impromptu A flat.. 

Ss snd iweedoewedens 
Nocturne, D flat ) 


Etude, G flat Chopin 
Polonaise, A flat ) 
Barcarolle (arranged by Douillet)................ Delibes 


Habanera (arranged by Douillet)... -_ .... Bizet 
DOU. DOME. 05 00:00 s008 6% -_ 


Venezia e Napoli, Tarantelle........ ... Liszt 


On Thursday aiternoon a concert was given at the 
Baldwin Theatre for the purpose of presenting to San 
Francisco a young singer, Miss Poddie Ross, who is here 
on a social visit. It is too bad that Miss Ross’ success 
was interfered with by advertising, which stated that she 
was superior to Melba and Nordica. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Miss Ross has enought charm by herself to in 
terest an audience, it were better to let people forget Melba 
and Nordica than to force them into comparison, in which 
Miss Ross was sure to suffer. 

Miss Ross has a delightfully clear, birdlike quality in 
the upper register, which, coupled with her really mar- 
velous agility and flexibility, makes her very attractive to 
an audience which will be satisfied with the coloratura 


The most pronounced success of last season: 


ALEXANDER 


only. The timbre and coloring oi the medium and lower 
register are not rich and full, and the test of all musical 
intelligence and ability is the recitative, which she, with 
hordes of others, interpreted merely as an introductory re- 
mark rather than a dramatic episode too forcible to be 
represented in flowing melody. 

Miss Ross was assisted by an orchestra and Hugo Mans- 
feldt, pianist. It would have been much more satisfactory 
to have seen Marquardt at the baton than in the position 
of concertmaster, for Louis Von der Mehden is not ex- 
perienced enough to carry authority into his work, and 
through no other fault than that he has had no opportunity. 
Mansfeldt was pre-eminently the success of the afternoon 
\s a technician he is well nigh impeccable, and had he not 
been hampered with the insecurity of the orchestral accom- 
paniment, of which each instrument seemed to be tuned in 
a different key, the Liszt concerto would have been more 
commanding. In his work and in his group of soli he 
showed the hand of the master as well as the greatest 
delicacy of technic. He should be heard ojftener than 
he is 

Miss Ross’ numbers were: “Ah, Fors’ e lui,” “Travi- 
ata’; aria from Mozart's Il Re Pastore,” scena and 
egende from “Lakmé,” and Mansfeldt’s were: Liszt, 
concerto in E flat, with orchestra; Valse Caprice, Tausig; 
Notturno in F, Schumann, and Campanella, Liszt 

Chere were fiowers and encores galore. 


*>_ * * 


rhe last meeting of the Chaminade Club was held at the 
usual place of meeting last Thursday, and represented in 
a certain sense the last meeting of the Chaminade Club, 
as it very sensibly will change the name to the San Fran- 
cisco Musical Club The fallacy of naming a club for 
any individual, dead or alive, is very evident, for it should 
mean exclusive devotion to the works of that one person 
or the name carries no meaning. Hence the decision to 
change The following work was done in a very inter- 
esting manner: 
Paper, “Schubert,” 

Miss Maude A. Smith 


Piano, Impromptu in B fiat. oP Schubert 
Miss Dora Feldheim 
Vocal, Selected.. cecces Schubert 
Mrs. Frank Wasley 
Piano, Soirée de Vienne, No. 4............Schubert-Liszt 
Miss Pauline Collins és 
Vocal, My Sweet Repose............. Se eee Schubert 
Miss Amy C. Hickox 
Piano and violin, Sonate, op. 137, No. 1 Schubert 
Mrs. Wedgewood and Mr. Llewellyn Hughes 
Piano, Marche Militaire.... a” Schubert-Tausig 
Mrs. Blanche Ashley 
Ladies’ Quartet, Serenade i Schubert 
Miss Amy C. Hickox, Miss Mai Mead Galloway, 
Mrs. Frank Wasley, Miss Georgie W. Cope. 


The next meeting will be an open session, when a pro 
gram of women’s work will be presented 
** * 
On Thursday night Hother Wisner gave his concert, 
which had been anticipated for some time. In addition 










Or the HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


to his own highly satisiactory work, he seemed to realize 
the importance of surrounding himseli with the proper 
assistance, which contributed no small amount oi pleasure 
to his audience, 

In his violin numbers Wismer showed distinctly the 
careiul study which he has undergone, and techmicaily 
he was able to cope with every difliculty that presented it 
seli. Lhe two numbers oi greatest importance were 
jJoachim’s Hungarian Concerto and Schumann's A minor 
Donata, in which he was admirably supported by Fieish 
nan, whose manly, artustuic playing and interpretation made 
Wismer’s success unalloyed. Fleishman was not iess 
successiul in the solo which he gave. He is a powertul 
pianist and uses the keyboard to express imteiligence and 
leeling. 

Mrs. Alired Abbey, whose singing always 1s most pleas- 
ing to Me, was exceptionally enjoyabie Upon his Occasion 
ihe tumbre of her voice is so rich and warm throughout, 
and the vibrant quality makes it so vital, that her hearers 
miay rejoice in the cultivation that she has had and the 
use that she makes of her giits. Her enunciation, too, 1s 
admirable. In mentioning her course oi study 1 omitted 
to say that she studied tor over a year with Crepaux, to 
whom she is indebted for very much oi the resonance ol 
her voice, as well as the finish oi her style. 

Mrs. Wismer sang a number oi Schubert and one oil 
Oscar Weil's and gave evidence oi an intensely musical 
nature, capable of presenting these German gems Gelight- 
fully. 

*“* * 

On Monday an hour of song was spent with Edward 
Xavier ROolker and two oi his pupils, Mrs. Pierre Dou 
illet and Miss Harriette Simons, 

kKolker’s own numbers were doubly interesting, in so tar 
as they contained two dainty and beautiiul songs by a 
coupie ol San Francisco's composers, who are to be con- 
gratulated upon the ieeling and interesting presentation 
given them by Rolker, whose singing was enjoyable and 
intelligent throughout. Rolker has given to his pupils 
much of what characterizes his own work, t. ¢., pure enun- 
ciation and a good mezzo voce, although the berceuse ol 
Godard, which he gave as an encore, could have stood 
even a lighter voice. Mrs. Vouillet shows what is being 
attempted with her voice, and many times succeeds in 
overcoming a strident, harsh quality. 

What will take more hard work wil! be to correct the 
deiective ear, as shown by the persistence to flat, but she 
has in her favor power and resonance. 

Miss Simons has a charming voice and a musi- 
cal nature, which makes her interesting and enjoyable, 
notwithstanding the fact that her voice is a small one, 
which, under Rolker’s training, shows the tendency to 
grow. 

“The Norse Maid’s Lament” and Bizet’s ‘“Pastorale” 
were daintily given, but the aria of “Lucia’’ was too ambi- 
tious for the present, and although musically Miss Simons 
is advanced to that point, vocally she is not. 


This was the program given: 


SUbRER. GE GEIR, Bs ki k.oc sche cedeecnenass Flowtow 
Mrs. Pierre Douillet. 

Oriental Soma. .. <2 ....P. Douillet (San Francisco) 
Ever with Thee.... ienendeee ieemenneve ..J. Raff 
Edward Xavier Rolker 
Der Zeisig....... 90 005.45 Se 
An der Linden. / : 
i. 2 o 222222 en Ses e eee rere eenerne rs Jensen 
Norse Maid’s Lament..........cse0- .....»Heschker 


Pastorale ... eae , ae eo soe cnn 
Harriette M. Simons 
La Zingara Donizetti 
Night Song J. Parrot 
Slumber Song = , .. MacDowell 
In the Lovely Month of May a Boissiere 
Mrs. Pierre Douillet 
Schwebe Mond (dedicated to E. X. Rélker) 
Fr. Zech, Jr. (San Francisco) 
Somewhere (dedicated to E. X. Rélker)..Ph. Scharwenka 
Romanze, Postillon de Lonjumeau.......... .. Adams 
Edward Xavier R6lker 
Recit. and Aria, Lucia.... 


: a .. Donizetti 
Harriette M. Simons 


On Saturday afternoon a large crowd of people filled the 
beautiful parlors of the Hamlin School, and listened to a 
fine program furnished by the following talent: Mrs. Al- 


The GREAT RUSSIAN 
PIANIST. 


DIRECTION 


CHAS. F. TRETBAR, 


Steinway Hall, New York City, 
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ait while Miss B. Friedlander made a decided hit 
with Senta’s Ballad. Miss Friedlander has a fine and 
powerful dramatic soprano, which should oe heard from in 
the future, should she decide to join the ranks of the pro- 
fession. Henri Fairweather sang the Aria of Eric and 
sang it well. 

Mrs. von Meyerinck must be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess of her undertaking, which must be encouraging for 
future work. The demand for tickets from outsiders was 
so great that Mrs. von Meyerinck has decided to have the 
following lectures in a downtown hall, and issue invitations 
on a larger scale. 


fred Abbey, Mrs. rene A. Bayne, Mrs. Carroll Nichol- 
Frank Coffin, E. X. Rélker, Hother Wismer. 

Constance Tallon played the accompaniments in her 
splendid, reliable style, as she did for R6dlka’s evening. 

There were some dramatic numbers given by George 
Boniface and Robert Downing, of the Alhambra, and some 
humorous ventriloquism by Hugo Emmett, of the Or- 
pheum. The entertainment was given for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 


son, 


* * & 


Stark, of the Baldwin Grotto, makes the announcement 
of a quintet to furnish music for entertainments, clubs, 
&c. The quintet will give music ranging from the classics 
down, but will not give concerts under its own auspices. 
The personnel will be Ferd. Stark, first violin; Chas. Milt- 
ner, Leon Kowalski, viola; Arthur Weiss, 
‘cello; Gyula Ormay, piano. 

* * * 

A testimonial concert will be tendered to S. J. Sandy, 
Mary’s Cathedral, on October 20. Col. 
will preside, and the following will 


* * * 


The first appearance of Katherine Ruth Heyman was 
made to an audience of music lovers, and her success was 
instantaneous and unequivocal. She was pronounced by all 
a marvel of delightful personality and intelligence. My 
own criticism must be postponed until next time, except 
in so far as her work was admirable from every point. 

EMILig FRANCES BAUER. 


second violin; 


solo basso of St. 
Wm. P. Sullivan, Jr., 
apear: 

Vocalists—Miss Katherine Black, soprano; Miss Fannie 
soprano; Frank Coffin, tenor; David Manlloyd, 
tenor; Miss E. V. McCloskey, contralto; Miss Julia Sulli- 
van, contralto; S. Homer Henly, baritone; S. J. Sandy, 
basso. 

Instrumentalists—Paul Egry, violinist; Rudolph Patek, 
‘cellist; Senor Martinez, pianist; R. J. Harrison, organist. 


Sousa’s Tour. 


HE thirteenth semi-annual concert tour oi Sousa and 
his band actually began on September 7 to 13, 
Western Pennsylvania Exposition, Pittsburg, followed by 
29 at the 
from Oc- 


Denny, 
at the 

an engagement from September 14 to October 

St. Louis Exposition. The detailed itinerary 

tober 30 is as follows: 

OCTOBER, 1898. 
. Kansas City, Mo., matinee and evening, 
Coates Opera House. 


eo 30—Sunday..... 


Miss Bently’s concert will occur October 21, and she will 


be assisted by Rhys Thomas, instead of Michelena, as first 3!—Monday.....Atchison, Kan., matinee, Atchison The- 
intended. ., SE. , : oe 
— 31—Monday..... St. Joseph, Mo., evening, The Tootle 
Theatre. 
De Vries, whose success at the Tivoli has been so sen- NovEMBER, 1898 
sational, has been prevailed upon to give a song recital 1—Tuesday.....Lexington, Mo., matinee, New Grand. 
before his return to New York, where he goes to begin 1—Tuesday..... — Mo., evening, Wood's Opera 
shearsals for comi ra se ; ' de 
rehearsals for the coming opera season with Melba De 2—Wednesday..Hannibal, Mo., matinee, Park Opera 
Vries has won so many admirers by the purity and per- Jouse. 


2—Wednesday. .Quincy, IIl., 
3—Thursday. ... Keokuk, Ia., 


evening, Empire Theatre. 


fection of his art that he will undoubtedly have an ovation 
matinee, Opera House. 


upon this occasion. He will be assisted by Giulio Minetti, 


en eitiiaiat. 3—Thursday.... Burlington, Ia., evening, Grand Opera 
ess wo ‘ Louse. : 
4—Friday...... . Fort Madison, Ia., matinee, Ebinger 
Mrs. Henri Fairweather gave the first of a series of me _Grand. 
lectures on the modern music drama last Thursday even- 4—Friday...... ‘Galesburg, Ill., evening, Auditorium. 

é s . ’ 5—Saturday.....Canton, Lil., matinee, New Opera House 
ing, at the Park Congregational Church, under the auspices 5—Saturday..... Peoria lii., evening, Grand Opera 
of Madame von Meyerinck’s School of Music. These House. 
lectures are among the many advantages this progressive ©—Sunday..... ta ag la., evening, Burtis Opera 
teacher offers to her pupils, and are outlined to give to the _, House. 

oa ; wii : g 7—Monday..... Clinton, Ia., matinee, Economic Theatre. 
students a more thorough understanding of the modern 7—Monday..... Cedar Rapids, Ia, evening, Green’s 
music drama, with special reference to Wagner, in com- Opera House. 
parison to the older music school. 8—Tuesday.....Oskaloosa, Ia., matinee, Masonic Opera 
Mrs. Fairweather surpassed the expectation of the large House. 
oe ; 8—Tuesday..... Ottumwa ve tand Tz 
audience present. She is not only an authority on the . hg Py army, Sek Open 
subject, but has a fascinating way of transmitting her Sy en, Ia., matinee, Odeon The- 
thoughts to her hearers, whom she manages to keep in- : atr £ 
serested froae the Gret te the Inet. Qo—Wednesday. . ~~ Sictnen Ia., evening, Foster's Opera 
i 3 , ouse. 
As the first of the series, the subject was necessarily 10—Thursday....Sioux City, Ia., evening, Grand Opera 
a more general one, explanatory in many ways, and paving House. 
the way for the following lectures, which will be devoted 11—Friday.......Mankato, Minn., evening, Mankato The- 
atre. 


to Wagner exclusively, as the creator of the modern music 


drama. Mrs. Fairweather used the “Flying Dutchman” finneapolis, Minn., matinee and even 


ing, Lyceum Theatre. 


12—Saturday..... 


as an illustration and comparison between the old and 13—Sunday......St. Paul, Minn., matinee and evening, 
modern music school, cleverly explaining the “Lietmo- _ Metropolitan Opera House. 
14—Monday..... Chippewa Falls, Wis., matinee, Opera 


tif” and intentions of the master’s composition. 


oe ciel é ‘ House. 

Quite an addition to the lecture were the illustrations 14—Monday.....Eau Claire, Wis., evening, Opera House. 
which Madame von Meyerinck had prepared with her pu- 15—Tuesday.....Winona, Minn., matinee, Opera House. 
pils. Mr. Alberti gave the first aria of the “Flying Dutch- 15—Tuesday..... La Crosse, Wis., evening, La Crosse 
man” with ease and evident understanding. His voice i , Theatre. , 

a bass-baritone, which gives eviden ys ful t acting 16—Wednesday. .Baraboo, Wis., matinee, The Grand. 
d g ce careful training. 16—Wednesday..Madison, Wis., evening, Fuller Opera 
A ladies’ chorus of sixteen sang the “Spinning Chorus” ac- House. 





HARRY J. 


) <EHM 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


OVIDE MUSIN, 


Professor-in-Chief of the Superior Class of Violin, 
Liege, Belgium, Royal Musical Conservatory. 





—— . 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, dress-It West 105th St., New York. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. 





annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 


MR. & MRS. ADOLF 


HAHN, 


SOLO VIOLINISTS. 
Address Shearer Lyceum Bureau, 
H. B. KLUM, Mgr. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are: 


Reci = Roslestes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


.Fond du Lac, Wis., matinee, Crescent 


phe 
Opera House. 


17—Thursday ....Oshkosh, Wis., evening, Grand Opera 
House. 

18—Friday.......Marinette, Wis., matinee, Turner Opera 
House. 

18—Friday.. . .Green Bay, Wis., evening, Turner Opera 
House. 

19—Saturday..... Appleton, Wis., matinee, Appleton Opera 
House. 

19—Saturday.....Sheboygan, Wis., evening, Sheboygan 


Opera House. 


20—Sunday.. ....Milwaukee, Wis., matinee and evening, 
Davidson Theatre. 

21—Monday..... Racine, Wis., evening, Belle City Opera 
House. 

22—Tuesday..... Freeport, Ill., matinee, Germania Opera 
House. 

22—Tuesday..... Rockford, Ill., evening, Opera House 

23—Wednesday. . Beloit, Wis., matinee, Wilson’s Opera 
House. 

23—Wednesday. . Elgin, Ill., evening, Elgin Op: -s House 

24—Thursday....LaPorte, Ind., matinee, Hall’s Opera 
House. 

24—Thursday....Elkhart, Ind., evening, Bucklin Opera 
House. 

25—Friday.......Wabash, Ind., matinee, Harter’s Opera 
House. 

25—Friday.......Marion, Ind., evening, The Grand Thea 
atre. 

26—Saturday..... Anderson, Ind., matinee, Grand Opera 
House. 

26—Saturday.....Indianapolis, Ind., evening, Tomlinson 
Hall. 

27—Sunday.. ....Columbus, Ohio, evening, Great South- 
ern Theatre. 

28—Monday.....Chillicothe, Ohio, matinee, Masonic 
Opera House 

28—Monday.....Portsmouth, Ohio, evening, Grand 
Opera House 

29—Tuesday .Parkersburg, W. Va., matinee, Audi 


torium 
29—Tuesday.....Marietta, Ohio, evening, Auditorium. _ 
30—Wednesday..Cumberland, Md., evening, Academy of 


Music. 
DECEMBER, 1898 
—Thursday Washington, D. ¢ matinee, Lafayette 
Square Opera House 
1—Thursday 3altimore, Md., evening, Music Hall 
—Friday.... Philadelphia, Pa., evening, Academy of 
Music 
3—Saturday.. Philadelphia, Pa., matinee and evening 
Academy of Musi 
4—Sunday New York City, N. Y., evening, Harlem 
Opera House 
Anton Hegner's Song. 

Breitkopf & Hartel, New York, have just published a 
new song by Anton Hegner, his op. 18, with violoncello 
obligato, “I Love Thee.” It is well written, the accom 
paniment and obligato being worked out in a musicianly 
way. This is really one of Mr. Hegner’s happiest efforts 

AND 


Musicians’ Annual Register, 


1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ILL be the most complete reference book ever pub- 
lished for the use of Musical Artists, Teachers, Cun- 
servatories, Societies, Trade Firms, Manufacturers, etc. It 
will contain the names and addresses, under classified 
headings, of all persons in any way identified with the 
business or profession of Music. 

All persons who have not yet sent their names and 
addresses for insertion free of charge are requested ty do 
so at once, and thus contribute their mite in accelerating 
the work in the interest of all. 

Those wishing the insertion of special matter concern- 
ing themselves, to follow after their names in the Directory, 
will be furnished advertising rates upon application to J. ol 
COWDE RY, Publisher, 1441 Broadw ay, New York, 


EVAN 


> Wilts 


TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 


Dates, &« 





For Terms, 
address 


Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Burcau, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR. 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN. 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 
Mr. Musin will oceupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1 to February 1. 


New York address: Steinway Hall. | 





CHARLES W. 


243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE : 
FRED. J. WESSELS, 
CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
224 Wabash Avenue, 
October 15, 1898.) 


ITH the opening of the Chicago Orchestra season and 

the presentation of a Thomas program musicianly 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious, yet so varied that 
even the lighter inclined found themselves in entire sym- 
pathy, music for 1898-9 has been auspiciously inaugurated 
\s year follows year, the demand for high class music 
xecomes the more pronounced, and it is pleasant to know 


it what has been arranged tor this seasor s an advance 
most decided character on any year preceding. A few 


irs since and Chicago was but one point in the tour 


of some Eastern manager; to-day it is the great centre of 
the Central States, rich in its own material, asking nothing, 
secking nothing, and for whatsoever musical it may re 
ceive from the East fully prepared to make an equitable if 
ot a most generous return 

[he enormous possibilities of music in the great Cen 
ral Western State find its chief exemplification when the 
Thomas Chicago Orchestra makes its first appearance for 
the season and formally opens the year of music 

That the present is one of the most auspicious since the 
irchestra first obtained sway in this city was fully demon- 
trated this week when the inaugural program of the eighth 
season was played to a large and appreciative audience 
To many of the musically inclined, the Thomas concerts 
have become part of their life duty, so faithfully do they 
ittend and profit from the magnificent music which is heard 
he same enthusiasm excited over a local enterprise which, 
ommencing but a few years ago with a desire to bring 
Chicago into the art centres of the world, has now become 
of formidable pr 


solid institutions 


ssibly in but ne other city in the Union is 


oportions and is regarded as one of the 
of this great city 


. * * 


It is unusual to commence a season with so excellent 


a performance as the orchestra gave us There was 
little of the straggling which has sometimes been observ 
able at the first two concerts; indeed, the entire program 
with evidence of good rehearsal 
Tschaikowsky’s “Suite de Ballet” 
somewhat ordinary character, con 
although Parry’s Symphonic Vari 


composer’s 


was noticeably smooth 
With the 


the program was of 


exception of 


taining nothing new 
ations, that most beautiful of the 
was unfamiliar enough to have the charm of nov- 


English 
works 
elty 
The most beautiful of all 
was deliciously played in the manner which Thomas has 


HARRY PARKER 


_ KOBINSON, 


BARITONE. 


the Beethoven symphonies 






Concerts, Recitals, Musicales. 


ADDRESS 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 


Frederic Mariner 


(TECHNIC SPECIALIST). 


Three Free Lessons 


Given on Application, 


Explaining the vital points of 


THE VIRGIL METHOD, 


Address 


29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK, 
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brought us to believe is the true Beethoven interpretation 
The Mozart Overture fell somewhat flat, the audience 
having scarcely 
menced, and that music was once more to be taken seri 
ously. To an extent, the Tschaikowsky work was a mis 
take. We are not ready to receive the Russian extremist 
and impressionist, such as is depicted in much of the com 


realized that the season had verily com 


poser’s works The Bell piano, too, although excellently 


Durno, had somewhat the ap 
even to the extent of lowering 


Jeannette Durno plays 


fingered by Miss Jeannette 
pearance of the ridiculous 
our standard of musical sense 
the piano well enough to be soloist with the orchestra, and 
it seemed a pity to see her at the Celeste, an instrument 
I understand Mr. Thomas had made especially for the Rus- 
sian music 

However, the concert in its entirety made an excellent 
happy that music in Chicago 
obse rvable 


gram 


beginning, and I for one an 
ached the altitude now 
The following was the pri 


Overture, Don Juan 
With a concert-ending by Theodore Thomas 
Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93 
ne Faust Ouverture 
Symphonic Variations Parry 
from Ballet, Casse Noisette schaikowsky 
Overture Miniature 
Danses Caracteristiques 
Valse des Fleurs 
Celeste obligato by Miss Jeanette 


Suite 


My St. Louis correspondent sends me the following 
regarding St. Louis musi 
St. Lovis, October 14, 1808 
The Choral Symphony Society will have a rival this 
season. Joseph Otten, erstwhile conductor the Choral 
Symphony, has organized the Philharmonic Society and 
purposes to give three choral mecerts in Exposition 


a period of eighteen 


Musi 
years the Choral Symphony Society has re 


Hall during the winter. For 


gned supremé 


ind now comes the Philharmonic with a large chorus 


1 well filled subscription list, and unli -onfidence in 
its ultimate success, to rob the Choral Symphony of some 
of its glory. There ought to be room in this city for tw 
horal societies, but judging fron e slim support a 
orded the one, such, unfortunately, is not 
re for one is almost a certainty 

The new society advances as a reason for its eXistence 
the fact that the Choral Symphony Society will give its 
High School auditorium Mr. Otten 
claims that by so doing the Choral Symphony has de 


lines it has hitherto followed and that 


concerts in the 
parted from the 


True and Practical Vocal Method 


perfected and taught with greatest su 


LOUIS GARCIA MUNIZ, " 


135 West 56th Street, New York City. 
Voices examined and advice given concerning the imperfections 
of each voice, their cause and effect, and their immediate prevention 
and remedy 


ELIZABETH ____cceeerem ie 


NORTHROP, 


SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 


Musicales. 

Address REMING- 

TON SQUIRE, 125 
East 24th St. 


Personal Address : 
338 West 56th St., 


cess by 
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the Philharmonic will occupy the field abandoned by the 


older society rhe Choral Symphony Society, on the 


other hand, has no idea of pursuing a different policy than 


heretofore, but as stated in its letter of information to 


subscribers, was compelled to leave the Exposition Musi 


Hall on account of the largely increased rentai demanded 
by the directors of the exposition 

The High School auditorium was selected as the best 
available place in which to give the concerts, on account 

location, size and as most favorabl tl rdvance I 

the educative work, whicl is always been paramount 
n the eyes of the society Che Board Education, re zg 
nizing the portance tl work, has placed the hall at 
the disp« he society ‘ y greatly benefiting the 
High Scl students, w \ be admitte ree to fou 
concerts, given on alternoo! llowing the evening 
certs rhe highest rm | becor part 
the education of the younger element, and the students 
become acquainted with the | rchestral music to be 
heard in the city The course of the Exposition Music 


matter is deserving of severe censure 
in St. Louis 
nd in crowding out an institution like the Choral Sym 
Music Hall 


Hall board in thi 
The hall was built advance music interests 
phony the management is diverting from the 
purpose for which it was erected 

For my part I believe Choral Symphony has 
beet benefited by the chang« artist cally a well as in 


Musi Hall was 


n which to give concerts. It is dreary and barn-like, 


never a good place 


badly 


other way 


ghted and badly heated, and | t spring the effluvia from 

Ce , adjoining it (then occupied by Ringling 

> hers’ circu ind enagerie), wa thir short of a 

pub nuisance However, all that does not make the 
duct the management less reprehensible 

he board is very re because the Choral Symphony 

ild not stand the pressure and will do everything pos 

ble to | ip the new ety But it is a sad reflection on 


he gentlemen comprising the Exposition Hall board, who 
re supposedly broad minded and public spirited, but who 


ad of aiding and fostering the permanent orchestra 


lative merits of 
the two organizations, there is much to be said on both 
1 


Alfred Ernst is the conductor of the Choral 
Society, and under his inspiring leadershi 
ir shows a 
gratilying on before 
wood in the 

Many 
1" 


gruntled choristers who could not successfully undergo 


Mr. Ernst 





rus, redt 
he voce trial required by the board of management have 
which Mr 
large chorus. Mr 


ed the forces of the Philharmonic, for 
Otten is gathering together Otten is 


1 most excellent chorus dr master and will work hard 
to get the best results 

\ bulky chorus, however, is at best a dangerous thing 
and I believe 
the wiser course in making its chorus more compact and 
balanced TI 


oped greatly since Mr. Otten’s day and demands more 


to handle the Choral Symphony has chosen 


public taste in music has de 


irefully 


ittention to detail than a large chort an give, and then 


too, Otten has some impossible voices in his chorus. while 





ne but good material is accepted by Ernst 


\ a director <« the Hands Scho of Oratorio, pure 
nd simple, Mr. Otten has demonstrated his superiority 


er Mr. Ernst 


modern choral works 


but as leader or in the 
« compared to the 
Symphony The age 


conductor of the Choral ressive atti 


tude of the Philharmonic toward the Choral Symphony is 
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new society. The Choral Symphony, apparently, regards 
its would-be rival with a dignified, silent contempt, but 
the new society indulges in much “talk,” and in view of the 
many noisy professions made in the beginning to the 
effect that the Philharmonic would not in any way con- 
flict or interfere with the Choral Symphony, its talk and 
its actions are inconsistent, to put it mildly. 

According to published announcements made at the 
close of last season, the Choral Symphony will give “The 
Messiah” during Christmas week, as has always been the 
custom of the society, and in an interview, published some 
weeks ago, Mr. Otten also announces “The Messiah,” to 
be given at Christmas time. This, it seems to me, is 
throwing down the gauntlet with a vengeance, and does 
away with all pretense of harmony between the two socie- 
ties. “The Messiah” has always been a great drawing 
card in St. Louis, and its popularity never seems to wane, 
so it is more than probable that both societies will give it 
as announced. The work of both societies has been out- 
lined, but details not definitely settled as yet. The Choral 
Symphony Society will give ten concerts—four orchestral 
and six choral—to be given on alternate Thursday even- 
ings, beginning November 17, and four of the orchestral 
concerts to be repeated on the afternoon of the Friday 
following the concert. Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
and Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvasson” are the works to be pre- 
sented at the first concert. 

Among the symphonies to be played during the season 
are the Tschaikowsky B minor, No. 6; the Beethoven 
‘Eroica,” the Mozart “Jupiter” and a symphony by 
Brahms. Among the soloists under consideration by the 
society are Sara Anderson, Jenny Osborn, Katherine Fisk, 
Serena Swabacker, Gertrude May Stein, Charles W. Clark, 
Evan Williams, George Hamlin, Mackenzie Gordon, 
Plunket Greene, Homer Moore, Gwilym Miles, Frank 
King Clark, Willy Burmester and Leopold Godowsky. 
The Philharmonic will give three concerts, all choral. The 
first work to be presented will be Max Bruch’s “Armin- 
ius,” to be given Thanksgiving evening. 

The Apollo Club, a male chorus, under the direction of 
the magnetic Robyn, will give its first concert in Novem- 
ber. Cecille Lorraine, soprano, and Leopold Krammer, 
violinist, will be the soloists. 

The Morning Choral Club, a chorus of women’s voices, 
E. R. Kroeger conductor, has secured a European harp- 
ist as soloist for its first concert. 

Miss Ida B. McLagan, who has been for years director 
of music at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, has given 
up department work and opened a studio at the Conserva- 
torium, in St. Louis. 

Miss McLagan is not ambitious for a large class at pres- 
ent, but wishes to keep a limited number of promising pu- 
pils and devote more time to piano work as an artistic 
executant. “There are too many teachers,” says Miss 
McLagan, “who teach and do not play. Much is said and 
written of the superior merits of teachers who succeed 
in making their pupils do what they cannot do and have 
never done themselves. I shall not be one of them. We 
learn by doing.”” Miss McLagan, Mrs. C. B. Rohland 
and Mrs. Fannie E. Hughey are three St. Louis repre- 
sentatives of William H. Sherwood’s teaching, and all of 
them his ardent supporters. 

One of the most important additions to the musical forces 
of this city has taken place recently in the person of 
Homer Moore, the especially remembered 
throughout the country as the organizer of the National 
Congress of Musicians, held last July at Omaha. Mr. 
Moore first visited St. Louis last April as the soloist of 
the Apollo Club, and was enthusiastically received. It 
appears that he then determined to return to St. Louis and 
make it his permanent home Although a resident here 
for but a little more than a month, he has established him- 


baritone, 


eS ee 


self in the good opinion of everyone qualified to judge as 
not only an artist, but a thorough musician. His class of 
pupils is already large, and rapidly increasing, and a num- 
ber of concert engagements are in sight, among which may 
be reckoned one with a well-known New York contralto 
in “Samson and Delilah,” but he is about to inaugurate 
a kind of musical entertainment quite new in this part 
of the country, namely, musical lectures upon works of the 
lyric stage, illustrated with stereopticon views showing the 
scenes and characters. 
* =. @ 


Milton B. Griffith, a local tenor and teacher of consider- 
able prominence, is organizing a series of four concerts for 
the town of Belville, Ill., which will occur at intervals dur- 
ing the season. All the talent will be drawn from this 
city. The first performance will consist of a musical lecture 
by Homer Hoore, assisted by Alfred G. Robyn, the well- 
known pianist and composer. At one of the other con- 
certs the Lindell Quartet, of which Mr. Griffith is a mem- 
ber, will furnish the program. Among the soloists for the 
others are Miss Mary Norris Berry and George Vieh. 

A. C. W. 


*_ * * 


At a price which brought a ticket within the reach of 
the average artist or musician or whatever the genus 
musicus is dubbed, George Hamlin gave a recital which 
should have brought out the entire musical community. 
And the musical community wasn’t there, which shows 
how interested the profession is in new productions or 
new works, even those of a great master, of whom no less 
an authority than Philip Hale has written that “he is to- 
day the most commanding figure in musical Germany.” The 
songs presented by Mr. Hamlin from the works of this 
great German were as follows: 

Opus 1o—1. Zueignung. 

Nichts. 

Die Nacht. 

Die Georgine 

Allerseelen. 

Seitdem dein Aug’ in meines schaute. 

Standchen 

Das Geheimniss 

*Cello Sonate in F dur. 

Allegro con brio. 

Andante ma non troppo. 

Finale. Allegro vivo. 

3reit uber mein Haupt. 

Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten 

All’ mein Gedanken, mein Herz 
Sinn. 

Du meines Herzens Kronelein. 

Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden. 

Ach weh mir ungluckhaftem Mann. 

Cacilie 

There was a good attendance, but I saw exactly five of 
our known artists at the Grand Theatre, where Mr 
Hamlin presented one of the most refined, scholarly and 
interesting recitals that has been heard in Chicago I might 
say in years. The five artists present were Frederick Car 
berry, Bicknell Young, Mrs. Regina Watson, Serena 
Swabacker and Frank King Clark 

We hear the cry for the highest in art, the craving for 
musical environment, the need for artistic productions, 
&c. The musical profession and the musical students 
shout lamentations on the deficiencies of our artistic edu 


Om wh 


Opus 17—1. 


wn 


Opus 6— 


Opus 19—2. 


4. 
Opus 21—1. und mein 


Newhn 


Opus 27—2. 


cation, bemoan their existence in a city “where you never 
hear anything,” and then when an effort is made to rem 
edy the evil they respond promptly by staying away 

I asked a well-known artist if she intended going to Ham- 
lin’s recital. With delicious candor she replied: “Oh, no, 
he has not sent me tickets.” And this explains the situ- 
ation. Selfish, inconsiderate, unmusical, except so far as 
their individual efforts are concerned, the members of the 
musical profession grievously resent the idea of paying 
for admittance to a concert given by one of themselves. 


OURIER. 


However, speaking on this subject to one of his fellows 
a prominent singer naively inquired: “Would George 
Hamlin pay to hear one of us?” 

And the local composers, too! 
large numbers, their names did not figure on the pro 
gram; therefore, what comcern had they with the master 
mind and genius of a Richard Strauss? His tone splen 
dors, his subleties of phrasing, his delicate cadenzas were 
doubtless very nice, but “too complex, don’t you know.” 
And so one might wander through the whole gamut of the 
profession, the majority of whose members work for the 
advancement of art in the city of Chicago, who continually 
“which will not afford their pupils 
And then, when a 


They stayed away in 


deplore the conditions 
opportunity to hear anything new.” 
leading artist expends time, money, energy, ability and 
enterprise, and produces a series of compositions abso 
lutely for the first time in this country, the musical profes 
sion shows its appreciation and support—and fails to at 
tend because Mr. Hamlin did not send tickets gratis 

Why should Mr. Hamlin or any other of our first-class 
artists give concerts and invite the profession? Such a 
course tends to lower the standard of art and demoraliz 
artists. The prices of the tickets—$1 for parquet and 50 
cents for balcony seats—should have brought a response 
from a majority of musicians 

In refusing to give tickets to the profession (which, by 
reason of long experience, the profession expects to re 
ceive) Mr. Hamlin has done much toward placing music 
on a higher plane here 
a few more of our artists and the number of disgruntled 
If the free concert 
the 


Let his example be followed by 


people will be considerably lessened 


scheme is abolished the time may come when local 
artist will receive adequate recompense for his labors. To 
such an end an artists’ protective union might advantage 


ously be formed 
* * * 
And now for the recital which, given in advance of the 
tical opening of the season, nevertheless brought out 


In placing a series 


prac 
a large contingent of society people 
of songs by the composer, Richard Strauss, an impetus 
was given which music seldom receives in Chicago. Mr 
Hamlin should tour the country in this song recital and 
enlighten and educate students of musical literature with 
the current works of possibly the most original and im 
aginative of living composers In large part Strauss is 
known in this country by his symphonic works Thus 
Spake Zarathustra,” 
ago, and “Don Juan;” 
nary versatility and genius in some of the most exquisite 
gems of but an educated 
singer to interpret 

Divided into groups, chosen apparently with regard to 
appropriateness in effect, Mr. Hamlin gave five songs from 
op. 10, of which “Die Nacht” was decidedly the most in- 
teresting and was sung with the finished phrasing which 
He never ex- 


first produced in Chicago two years 


now we are shown his extraordi 


song song which necessitates 


is George Hamlin’s most noticeable quality 
hibited the excellence of his musicianship better than in 
the “Serenade,” which he was obliged to repeat. These 
songs, however, showed but the quiet tenderness and deli 
cacy of expression which exhibits Strauss as a master 

simplicity, in a way which from works previously heard 
Grandeur, passion, magnifi 
when Mr 
satisfying 


here hardly seemed possible 
cence, however, appeared later in 
Hamlin sang “Cecilia,’ but possibly 
of the entire program was what might be termed folk lore, 
“Dud Meines Herzens Kronelein,” 
It has been tor so long the custom to accept 


the program 
the most 
and which was twice 
encored 
George Hamlin as our representative tenor, and his work 
is so well known, that it is almost unnecessary to say that 


his singing was that of the earnest artist, who aims to 
accomplish the highest, and is successful in his endeavor 
Associated with Mr. Hamlin was the cellist, Bruno 
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Steindel, who pave the Strauss \ Sates op. 6, for the 
first time in America. Of course, Steindel played superb- 
ly, but the work did not prove as interesting as the songs. 
In construction, it is built more upon the lines which we 
have heard in the larger works of Richard Strauss, and 
is remarkable for the variety of themes, which are con- 
tained in the three movements, the first of which is un- 
doubtedly dull. The andante, however, is very beautiful, 
and Steindel’s exquisite tone brought out wonderful beau- 
ties in this delightful movement, while the third and last 
was played with that verve and finish which all musicians 
know so well as Steindel’s, and which no visiting artist 
has excelled. A worthy collaborateur was found in Mrs 
Bruno Steindel, who had quite as much to do with the 
euccess of the composition as her gifted husband. Mrs. 
Steindel is a pianist of marked ability, has been known in 
Chicago as one of the leading of the younger artists, and 
played with the artist’s true appreciation of a great work. 
As an ensemble player Mrs. Steindel is certainly one of the 
ablest we have. 

And who shall say that in great measure the success of 
the afternoon was not attributable to Nellie Bangs Skelton, 
who accompanied the entire program of Strauss’ songs 
hey are not the ordinary limpid, light accompaniments 
usualiy found in song recitals. The piano harp is an es- 
sential factor ir. the presentation of these songs, and re- 
quires more than the ordinary pianist’s calibre. Mrs. 
Skelion has Leen long identified as one of the twe mort 
popular accompanists in Chicago, and her performance on 
Tuesday proved that no matter what the requirements, she 
was equal to any demand, and could be depended upon to 
any extent. She was a valuable help toward the singer’s 
success, and advanced considerably in the estimation of the 
public. 

Such a recital as this given by George Hamlin comes 
all too seldom. It is possibly a precursor of more ambi- 
tious efforts on the part of our musical people here. 

* * * 

From Indianapolis also I hear favorably regarding the 
progress of music in that city. The Metropolitan School 
of Music, with Oliver Willard Pierce, Mrs. Flora M 
Hunter and Karl Schneider directors, is a very flourishing 
institution and gaining prestige to a great degree. Mr 
Schneider has always been closely identified with the 
musical progress of Indianapolis, and has expended time, 
money and talent for the benefit of the local musician 
He is a vocalist and vocal teacher, also leader of choral 
and instrumental music, and is an ardent worker for all 
that conduces to the progress of music. Karl Schneider 
has so far aroused interest that now an orchestral asso- 
iation, similar to that in Cincinnati, has been formed and 
will be supported by prominent people in Indianapolis in 
the same way that guarantees have been found for orches- 
tras in other cities. 

rhe first concert of the Indianapolis Orchestral Asso 
ciation will be given at the end of November, with Wm 
H. Sherwood as soloist. Ii sufficient of the Western en 
terprise and spirit is given the Indianapolis people will 
have the pleasure of their own orchestra, choral society 
and Amphion Club performing oratorio 
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William Sinblnaeds whose lectures were among the 
successes of last season, begins his tour 1898-99 at San 
Francisco October 25. 

* ” * 

Mrs. Max Bendix has returned to Chicago after a de- 
lightful trip to Germany. Mr. and Mrs. Bendix are now 
residing at 3865 Ellis avenue. 

a7 - . 

The invitations issued by that enterprising manager, 
Frank S. Hannah, for the first production of the “Persian 
Garden” are refined specimens of artistic engraving 
The program which precedes the event of the evening will 
be given by Charles W. Clark, Miss Evans, Evan Williams 
and Miss Osborn 

* 7 - 

The Spiering Quartet will give its first concert in Chi 
ago on the evening of the 25th, at University Hall, Fine 
Arts’ Building. The quartet will have the assistance of 
Sidney P. Biden, baritone, who will sing the four serious 
songs, op. 121, by Brahms 

7 *, * 

Maurice Aronson, who enjoys considerable success as 
a teacher, player and lecturer, delivered a most interesting 
address at a Verdi concert which was given in honor of the 
veteran composer's eighty-fifth anniversary. In omitting 
all customary biographical data Mr. Aronson gained 
space to dwell at more length upon the most important 
phase in Verdi’s art works, the evolution of the modern 
Italian operatic art form, the less important operas 
the master’s first period, and from the specimens of Ros 
sini, Mercadante, Donizetti and Bellini. Mr. Aronson re 
ferred with particular emphasis to Verdi's steady growth 
to mature ripeness, culminating in the master works 
“Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff,” which he considers the 
grandest specimens ever contributed to the repertory of 
Italian opera. The address touched upon certain points 
of contact between Verdi's operas and the modern music 
drama emanating from Richard Wagner and his follow 
ers. The audience followed Mr. Aronson’s remarks with 
lose attention and with manifest approval. The address 
was followed by selections from Verdi's operas, con 
tributed by more or less known vocal and instrumental 
students 

» oe . 


Miss Marie Carter, whose training with Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson has evidently been of exceeding service, has 
been quite busy with engagements. Thursday she sang at 


the Royal Arcanum in the Masonic Temple, Tuesday at 
the Arctic Club, and next week wil be heard at Wau- 
kegan, where Harrison Wild dedicates the organ at the 
Baptist Church 

* * * 

By special invitation of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
Karleton Hackett delivered a lecture 
Music of the Eighteenth Century,” before a large audience 
at the clubrooms, in the Fine Arts Building, Wednesday 
afternoon 

Mr. Hackett is not only a thorough scholar, but also an 


entitled “Italian 


excellent speaker, possessing the faculty of presenting his 
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ideas in a forcible and entertaining way. No wonder then 
that his address was received with genuine pleasure. 

Some of the special attractions of the entertainment were 
the musical illustrations given by Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilpin 
and the Misses Louise Blish and Lulu Caldwell soth of 
the last-named ladies, pupils of Mr. Hackett, sang the 
difficult arias with a degree of finish and musical intelli 
gence that gave it the stamp of genuine artistic work 
Miss Blish has a contralto of fine range and tone quality 
and seems to be thoroughly at home in a variety of vocal 
music, be it song, opera or oratorio 

Mrs. Gilpin is a pianist who ought to be heard fre 
quently. Her artistic temperament makes itself felt at 
once, and her entire command of technical and musical 
requisites enabled her to interpret her numbers in a most 
Satistactory manner 

Wilhelm Diestel, Miss Ora Haines, Miss Kate Condon 
and Mrs. Amey Major gave a concert at Auditorium R« 
cital Hall Friday 

Every effort is being made to bring forth all the suc 


cess possible in Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter’s produ 


tion of “Persian Garden,” November 4 and 5. The quar- 
tet, composed of those chosen in regard to the adaptabil 
ity of each voice to the part, is the original one in this 
work Of Mr. Bispham, the operatic singer, little more 
can be said than has been heard everywhere of him. His 
success in everything is assured Mrs. Ford, who can 
most satisfactorily sing the gh soprar part, being as 





Mr. Bispham says “the most successful of all women in 
striking the high C on the word it is written on,” has 
every promise of repeated triumphs. Mackenzie Gordon, 
who left this city some years ago, returns with fresh lau 


rels. Miss Marguerite Hall and her rich contralto voice 
are well known. Miss Adella Prentiss, pianist and busi 
ness manager, is splendid in her work 

That it will be a social success as well as an artistic event 
is shown by the following list of patrons and patronesses 


Mrs. John J. Glessner, Mrs. J. B. Kirk, Mrs. Martin A 
Ryerson, Mrs. Charles Atkinson, Mrs. Charles W. Demp 
ster, Mrs. Edson Keith, Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, Mrs John 
S. Belden, Miss Alport, Mrs. Edward Ayer, Miss Martha 
W. Phillips, Mrs. Charles J. Barnes, Mrs. Burton Hanson 
Miss Lillian M. Gillett, Mrs. Elbridge B. Keith, Mrs 
Frank M. Johnson, Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, Miss Annie 
L. Day, Mrs. Penoyer Sherman, Mrs. John R. Walsh 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan, Mrs. John B. Lyan, Mrs. W. S 
McCrea, Mrs. Bessie L. Cudahey, Mrs. Adolphus Bart 
lett, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. R. I. Stearns, Mrs. William 
Penn Nixon, Mrs. Harry S. Selfridge, Mrs. Lynden 
Evans, Mrs. Robert M. Mitchell, Mrs. A. A. Sprague, 
Mrs. Charles D. Hamill, Mrs. Robert Hamill, Mrs. Cyrus 
H. Adams, Mrs. John P. Wilson, Mrs. Chauncey M. Blair, 
Mrs. Frank Hall, Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Mrs. George S 
sham, Mrs. S. M. Nickerson, Mrs. Frank Gorten, Mrs 
William R. Linn, Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson, Mrs. Melville 
E. Stone, Mrs. George O. Seaverns, Mr. and Mrs. H. N 
Higinbotham, Mrs. P. D. Armour, Mrs. W. H. and Miss 
A. L. Burnet, Miss Alice Wrenn, Mrs Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Clark, Mrs. F. B. Tuttle, Mrs. F 
C. Farrwell, Mrs. H. D. Cable, Mrs. G. B. Poncher, Miss 
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Rose Gyles, Mrs. D. H. Keep, Mrs. A. J. Earling, Mrs. 
MeLeish, Mrs. P. F. Petibone, Mrs. D. H. Cook, 
Earle, Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, Mrs. W. 
E. B. Schufeldt, Arthur Bissel, Mrs. P. D. Armour, 
Jr., Mrs. David Kelley, Mrs. Robert Patterson, Mrs. 
Charles Hitchcock, Miss Clara Cudahey, Mrs. Calvin Du- 
rand, Mrs. F. W. Allerton and Mrs. A. W. Green. 
Hor_pers—Mr. and Mrs. John M. Clark, Mrs. P. 
Mrs. P. D. Armour, Jr., Mrs. Harold F. 
Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson, Mrs. William R. 
Frank Gorton, Mr. and Mrs. M. P. Nicker- 
Hervey and Mrs. H. D. Cook. 
ee = 
The Tribune is tired of the “Persian 
nounced “In a Parisian Garden,” to be given in Chicago 
A “Parisian” garden, 


(Andrew 


Mrs. C. W. 


Box 
D. Armour, 
McCormick, 
Mrs 
Mrs. J. F. 


Linn 


son, 


Garden,” so an- 
October 25 and November 4 and 5. 
with a touch of Orientalism, has many alluring features! 
And the musical world looks, wonders and waits—for the 
first pre duction 
ies 

Some most accomplished young pianists in the Sher- 
wood Piano School gave a recital Friday, which brought 
out good playing. Mr. Snyder and 
Miss Harriet Johnson are among the cleverest of Chi- 
The Sherwood School is a popular 

from all parts of this 
Sherwood as the represen- 


some remarkably 
cago young musicians 
institution and receives pupils 
country, which honors Wm. H 
tative American pianist 
oe 
And yet another! I hear that Harry J. 
to produce “In a Persian Garden” with his pupils, Mrs. 
McKean, soprano; Miss Antoinette Harding, alto, and D. 
Woolsey Miss Dunn, a pupil of Mr. 


Fellows intends 


Jessie 


baritone 


Fellows, has been engaged for a concert tour. She is a 
singer of whom much is expected... The Erie 
g 


young 
Vocal Society, organized by Mr. Fellows, will give “The 
Creation” with the Seidl Orchestra. 

Mr. Fellows has been singing at Omaha, Manona Lake 
and Madison this season, and his press notices, repub- 
lished several times recently in THe Musica Courier, 
him to have been exceedingly successful 

* * * 

Commencing next Monday night the Masonic Temple 
will first fall and winter season 
During the past two while the has been 
dark, extensive and elaborate alterations have been made, 
ind when the doors are thrown open at the above men- 
tioned date a decided transformation will be noticed. 
New opera chairs replace the old ones, warm and pretty 
draperies and numerous attractive ideas have been effected 
for the comfort of the patrons during the winter months 

The opening attraction is an exceptionaily strong one, 
coming direct from New York, and is made up of faces 
that have not played in the city in late seasons. As a 
special feature the Indian Princess Yutakimee has been 
she is not only a very beautiful woman, but de- 
cidedly accomplished as well. This will be her first Chi- 
cago engagement. The World’s Trio also appear in their 
novelty specialty, which is new and thoroughly enter- 
taining. Gladys Van, whom the New York Press is 
pleased to call the “pocket edition of Lillian Russell,” 
The balance of the 


show 


Theatre inaugurate its 


weeks, house 


secured; 


also makes her initial bow in Chicago. 
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For terms, dates, &c., 


address #ENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, ot | 


57 West 39th Street, New York 


CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservatory,) 
SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 
with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Beach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church and Private Enter- 
tainments. A few select pupils taken. 
Address care of THE [MUSICAL COURIFP NEW YORK. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


company is made up of excellent material. The Temple 
Red Hussar Orchestra is also an innovation and should 
become popular. The catering department is in entirely 
new hands and the patrons will find on every hand cour- 
teous uniformed attendants. 

* * * 

Fully 2,000 people, mostly pupils of the Chicago Musical 
College, listened to the opening matinee of this season’s 
weekly concerts given by that institution in Studebaker 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. The program was unusu- 
was artistically interpreted. The artists, 
Hans von Schiller, played the 
from “Don Juan,” Vieux- 
sto, “Kreutzer Sonata,” 


ally good, and 
3ernhard Listemann and 
“Duo Concertante,” 
temps and Wolff, and the Pr 
thoven. For his solo numbers, Mr. von Schiller gave 
“Nocturne,” cp. 48, No. 1, Novle te,” Schu 
mann; “Der Lindenbaum,”’ Schubert-Liszt; “Spring Prus- 
tle,” Sinding He has entirely recovered from his ac- 
cident of last year, and his playing is precise and clear 
He has wonderful technic and his interpretation 
is always musical. He played with great brilliancy. 
Bernhard Listemann scored a complete success by his 
“Scenes de la Czarda,” Hubay 


themes 


Bee 


Chopin 


as ever. 


magnificent performance cf 
The technic of this grand old master remains as great as 
ever. The audience fairly went wild with enthusiasm at 
the close of his performance. 

John R. Ortengren sang in his own scholarly style a 
“Song of Thanksgiving,” by Borowski, dedicated to Mr. 
Ortengren; and “Chanson Napolitaine’” of Saint-Saéns. 
In both numbers, and in his several encores, Mr 
gren’s fine basso cantante was shown to excellent advan- 
Franz Wagner gave a most artistic interpretation 


Orten- 


tage. 

of “Kol Nidrei,”” by Bruch, and “Vito,” by Popper. He, 
too, found great favor with the audience, which filled the 
fine auditorium of the Studebaker Hall to overflowing 


It was a most auspicious opening of the concert season. 


* * * 


1 


known ‘ce Spier 


Heran Diestel, the well llist of th ng 
Quartet, who spent his summer vacation in Germany, has 
returned and brought with him a ’cello that.is known all 
It is a beautiful ‘“Strad,” made in the year 
1702 Mr. Diestel the 
the celebrated ‘cellist and teacher at thi j 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, paying $5,000 for it. The 
was in for fifty-six 
Diestel will play it for the first time in pub 
at the first concert of 


over Europe. 
bought instrument of Cossman, 
t rvatory at 


instrument Cossman’s possession 
Mr 
lic on the evening of 
the Spiering Quartet 

The first general concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be given on Monday, October 17, at 2:30 o’clock, in 
University Hall, the Fine Arts Building, Nos. 203 to 207 
Michigan avenue. The program arranged by the execu 
tive committee, in which Leon Marx, Albert G. Janpolski 
and David Williams will assist, is well arranged. 

Earl R. Drake has been playing to-out of town audi- 


ences and obtaining very 


years. 
Jctober 25, 


laudatory notices. The following 
are examples: 

The grand concert given at the court house last Tues 
day night, under the auspices of the Derthick Musical 
Literary Club, was a great success. The crowd was a 
fairly good one, but a better one should have turned out 

Of course Earl R. Drake, the American virtuoso, was 


Scharwenka Conservatory ot Music, 


No, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 


Under the management of EPIL. GRASTI1. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA,, - [lusical Director. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upward to the most advanced, receive a uni- 
form, excellent and systematic instruction in 
all branches of music. Eminent artists of both 
European and American fame are among the 
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Fall term begins Sept. 5, 1808. Students can enter at 

any time. 


Write for catalogue and particulars. 


EPIL GRASIM, 35 East 62d St., NEW YORK. 
ELIZABETH —D. 


LEONARD, 


~---CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 158 West 83d St., NEW YORK. 

















DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


| TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


| WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street. 





the leading attraction. This was his first appearance be- 
fore a Gadsden audience, and he was warmly received and 
created great enthusiasm. He entranced his audience and 
carried them through the entire program in which he took 
part. He is an artist, and that word sums up briefly all 
his capabilities. His renditions are thoughtful and full of 
scul and his conceptions of them true to their meaning 
Everything about the performance was in perfect har 
mony, technic, emotional and intelligent expression 

The entire evening was one that will be long remem 
bered by the music loving people of Gadsden, and should 
Mr. Drake ever return to Gadsden he will be greeted wi-h 
a large and enthusiastic audience——Gadsden (Ala.) 
Weekly, January 11, 1898. 


Che concert yesterday afternoon at the Christian Union 
church was one of the most enjoyable in the history of the 
Mendelssohn Club 

i. arl E. Drake was the artist of the 
the best violinist that Rockford has heard for a long time 
tie has the advantage of playing on a remarkably fine in 
strument, from which he draws a full, pure tone. The 
richness and power of his tone were particularly noticeable 
in the first number of the program, a larghetto by Nardini, 
and in the arrangement of Schubert’s “By the Sea.” 

In place of the Bach number Mr. Drake 
In some respects it was the best number 


occasion, and he is 


played a ro 


mance by Ries 


of the concert. It was full of warmth and tenderness, ex 
quisitely phrased, and some of the soft passages, particu 
larly the trills, were played with exceptional delicacy. Mr 


Drake appeared as a composer with his “Slumber Song” 
on muted stings, and a Polish Dance. Both were well re 
ceived, especially the latter. In this the use of the pizzicato 
was very effective, and it was played with dash and brill 


iancy 
That Paganini concerto with which Mr. Drake closed 
his program was given a broad, masterly rendition. Alto 
gether, the appreciative audience felt much gratification 
in having heard so fine an artist—Rockford Morning 
Star, November 18, 1897. 
* * 


Thoroughly demonstrated was the far-reaching popular 


when, before an au 


ity of the Chicago Musical College 


dience which filled the Studebaker Hall to absolute over 
flowing, the School of Acting, under the direction of Hart 
Conway, presented this afternoon a well chosen, compre 


hensive and very interesting program. Three short plays 


heetra 


with music by the Chicago Musical College Or: 


were the features of the afternoon’s entertainment, and the 


manner in which every detail received attention, the grasp 


of the necessites and the careful and minute training evi 


denced in the work done but served to intensify the stat 
ment, which constant repetition is not needed to 
strengthen, that the Chicago Musical College under Dr 
Ziegfeld and his two able sons and lieutenants is an insti 
tution singular in its perfectness and ideal in its accom 


plished purpose. As people have frequently remarked of 
late, “The Chicago Musical College is carrying everything 


before it.” 


* * 7. 
In the engagement of Mr. and Mrs. Hart Conway, the 
dramatic artists whose pupils are used and valued by the 


leading managers, such as Frohman and Daly, the Musi 
cal College has once again shown the enterprise which has 
conduced to the position it now holds 


It is wonderful to think that one institution is able to 
house so many and such varied branches of art 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


WIENZKOWSKA 


Sole authorized and principal assistant of LESCHETIZKY 
in America. Teacher and Concert Pianist 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


Signorina TECLA VIGNA, 


VOICE CULTURE and DRAMATIC ACTION. 
222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
SUMMER TERM, July 1, FALL TERM, September 1. 


Mile. ANTOINETTE TREBELLI, 


A v~— Oratorio, Concert, Recitals and Private Musicales. ~~ww 
For terms and dates, address : 

N. VERT. 

9 East Seventeenth St 


«_BEN DAVIES, ... TENOR. 


In America [arch, April and May, 1899. 


Engagements now being booked for At Homes, Recitals and Con- 
certs. All communications to be addressed to his sole representative. 


GEORGE MAXWELL, 
9 Bast 17th Street,— New Vork. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
Eight Analytical Recitals, 


CHICKERING HALL, 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
Mondays at Eleven. 
226 Hancock?St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE MUSICAL 


Theodore Van Yorx. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Bridgeport, 
Conn. At a very early age he began to sing, “I 


cannot,” said he, “remember the time when | was not able 
to sing.’ While yet in his ‘teens he was a member of 


the choir of a prominent church in St. Paul, Minn. 

He made his first appearance as a public singer in a con- 
cert in that city in which the leading musicians of the place 
participeted. He was the lion of the occasion, his singing 
producing something of a furore Already his beautiful 
tenor voice had attracted considerable attention, and he was 
advised to go upon the concert stage without delay. He 
remained in the West a few years longer, and sang fre- 
quently in concerts in St. Paul, Minneapolis and other 
Western cities. Returning East he decided to make New 
York his home, and settled down in this city. Then his 
cirecr as a public singer began. He entered upon serious 
work. Addressing himself assiduously to study and prac- 
tice, his voice was trained in accordance with the princi- 
ples of that greatest of all teachers—Nature. Systematic 
and intelligent study, complemented by the serviceable 
practice he enjoyed in concerts and oratorio periormances 
proved highly advantageous, and he developed into one of 
the most promising of all the tenor singers in America. 
Whenever he sang in public, whether in concert or ora 
iorio, he won the applause of the audience and the appro- 


tion of critics. He rapidly grew in esteem and his sery 





equest [he result was a suc 


ces were In constant 
cess'cn of engagements which enhanced his reputation ard 
increased his popularity. He became a music festival 
iavorite. His work in oratorio was uniformly good. Be 
low are given a few of the press notices touching his sing 


e Albany and Sherbrooke music festivals: 


ing al Ul 
Mr. Van Yorx sang very artistically—Albany Press- 
Knickerbocker. 


M. Van Yorx’s ballad work was very satisfactory 
\lbany Morning Express 


Mr. Van Yorx’s tone was good. His best effort was in 
the Hermit’s song.—Albany Express, May 5, 1898 


Mr. Van Yorx, who sang the role of the King, and in 
the later scene of the Hermit, has a voice of richness and 
sympathetic quality. In the farewell to Offerus the voice 


came out superbly at the climax, and the Hermit solo was 
given with breadth of tone and impressiveness.—The Ar- 


gus, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1898. 


Mr. Van Yorx’s Love's Rhapsodie,” by Homer N 
Bartlett, was the ballad feature of the program. His 
voice had richness, expressiveness and all the qualities 
which give charm to song As an encore he gave Songs 
of Araby Albany Argus, May 6, 1898 

Mr. Van Yorx made a most favorable impression, and 
every number of his was most thoroughly enjoyed. In 

Ihe Messiah” Mr. Van Yorx did great work.—Sher- 


brooke Gazette 





Mr. Van Yorx’s singing gave much pleasure. His work 
n Goring Thomas’ “Sun Worshipers” was very effective 
Bartlett's ““Love’s Rhapsodie” was redemanded At the 


aiternoon concert Mr. Van Yorx gave a most masterly 
rendering of “If With All Your Hearts,” from “ Elijah.’ 
His work in “‘The Messiah” was of a high order through- 
out Sherbrooke Press 


All of Mr. Van Yorx’s work met with great favor. He 
has a voice of remarkably pleasing quality and sings with 
great expression. “His Let Me Like a Soldier Fall” quite 
aj war v0 the audience He was accorded an ovation on 
Bart tt's “Love’s Rhapsodie,” and had to respond to an 
encore In “The Messiah,” on the last night of the fes 
tival, Mr. Van Yorx’s work in “Every Valley” and “Be- 
hold and See!” was most beautifully rendered.—Sher 
brooke Recorder 


Within the past few years Mr. Van Yorx has sung un- 
der these conductors: H. Zoellner, Walter Henry Hall. 
Elliott Schenck, H. Woodruff, Frank Damrosch, W. L 
Tomlins, A. E. Ernst, E. Luening, R. P. Paine, Walter 
Damrosch and several others. Last season he had 106 
engagements in all parts of the United States. In Brook- 
lyn alone he had forty-six and nineteen re-engagements. 
And not once did he fail to keep his engagement and sing 
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according to the preliminary announcement. In three 
years Mr. Van Yorx has missed only one engagement. 
What other singer can show such a record? 

Mr. Van Yorx created the tenor role in Parker’s ‘St. 
Christopher,” which was presented last season by the New 
York Oratorio Society, under Walter Damrosch. His 
work received the unstinted praise of the press, as is shown 
by the following notices, which are only a few of the mul 
itude that he received at the time of the production: 

The performance yesterday was a strong one, especially 
in regard to the singing of the soloists, Mme. Emma Juch 
and Messrs. Ffrangcon-Davies, Ericsson Bushnell and W 


Theodore Van Yorx.—New York World 


Mr. Van Yorx sang wel 1L- New York Tribune 


Mr. Van Yorx sang the tenor roles allotted to him in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to all. His voice is a fine one 
and he sings with marked feeling.—Goshen Independent 
Republican 






It is doubtful which contributed most to the success of 
he concert, Mr. Van Yorx or the Apollo Club. The sing 
ng of Mr. Van Yorx was a treat His voice is one of 
mellow, flute-like purity, and was heard to best advantag¢ 

Wagner's “Prize Song” from the ‘“Meistersinger.” 
Pittsburg Press 

Mr. Van Yorx sit gs with rare taste and expression. His 
songs were admirably sung and admirably phrased 

tsburg Leader 





Mr. Van Yorx scored just as great a success in “‘“Man- 
seh” in Brooklyn and Milwaukee. Here are three ex 
tracts from long notices in the Brooklyn newspapers 


The role of Manasseh was admirably sustained by Mr 
Van Yorx. His sympathetic tenor voice and fine intelli- 
gence at once won the audience Brooklyn Standard- 
Union 


The men soloists, Baernstein and Van Yorx, were ideal- 
ly good last night. Mr. Van Yorx gave the music of 
Manasseh with great beauty of tone and with a keen ap 
I f its dramatic value, which made his work a 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


preciation ¢ 


s 
ontinual pleasure 


Mr. Van Yorx’s pleasant tones were agreeable, and he 

cquitted himself with credit—Brooklyn Times 

Touching Mr. Van Yorx’s achievements in oratorio col 

imns of most complimentary notices could be reproduced 
newspapers in all parts of the United States. These 

few, however, will serve to show how his work is regard- 

ed by the critics: 

Van Yorx was heard here for the first time on this 
occasion and pro rved to be gifted with a voice of consid 
erable strength and beauty and decidedly flexibie. His 
nging of “Comfort Ye, My People” and * Thy Rebuke,’ 
&c., indicated an artist who promises to occupy a m 
prominent position in the concert room.—Milwaukee Sen- 


Beautiful as was the Singing of Mr. Bispham the others 
of the quartet did not suffer by comparison rheodore 
Van Yorx was given gh come reason for feeling kindly 
toward a Milwaukee audience. His singing surpassed the 
work of any tenor heard here in years. It is pure, sympa 
thetic, with none of the —— sentimentality of many 
tenors, every tone rich, vibrant and thrilling 

Perhaps no greater Poor can be | 


bestowed than was 
conveyed to Mr. Van Yorx in the immediate overtures 
nade by the Musical Society to engage him for their next 
concert in February. That he is to be heard | again is 
a wish in which all who heard him last night will heartily 
concur.—Evening Wisconsin 





€ 


Mr. Van Yorx has a dramatic tenor voice, clear and 
rich, full and mellow, which was heard with excellent 
effect—New Haven Palladium 


With regard to Mr. Van Yorx’s work in neerts the 
newspapers have teemed with his praises. The subjoined 
are taken at random from several hundred which have 


been sent in by the clipping bureaus: 
. ppin} 


Van Yorx sang with unerring facility and intelligence 
Musical Age 

His voice is of beautiful qualityand great power, possess 

g richness and fullness of tone in the entire range 


\ ogue , New York 


We heard the tenor role of St. Paul represented by a great 


artist and not by a mock heroic sentimental singer; he 


SOLE DIRECTION: MR. VICTOR THRANE, 


THE WONDERFUL BOY VIOLINIST, 


GEROME HELMONT, 
Miss LILLIAN APEL, 


Pianiste, and 


Miss GRACE PRESTON, 


33 Union Square, New York. 


Contralto. 


For Dates address 


CHAS. L. YOUNG, Room 88 Decker Building, New York. 
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feels every phrase he sings and his intensity goes straight 
to the hearts of those who — to the firmly sustained 
tones, careful phrasing and just dramatic expression. He 
was given an ovation after Be Thou Faithiul Unto 
Death.”’ The sensuous beauty of his voice, rich quality and 
deep underlying strength were wondertully satistying.- 
New York Critic Boston Gazette 


His rendering of “In Native Worth” was warmly ap 
plauded.—Bridgeport Standard 


His voice is rich and sympathetic in quality; he was the 
recipient of much applause.—Bridgeport News 

Sings with perfect ease and sureness.—Bridgeport Even- 
ing Post 

His pure tenor, of ample power and range, met every 
requirement fully.—Bridgeport Evening Farmer 

Voice of excellent quality; he did fine work in the “Re- 
quiem.”—New Haven Morning News 

He has a dramatic tenor, clear and rich, full and mellow 

New Haven Palladium 

He sang the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger” 
with fine effect.—Pittsburg Commercial Gazette 

Sang very artistically—Albany Press and Knicker- 
bocker, 

His ballad work was very satisfactory—Albany Morn- 
ing kLxpress 

Van Yorx has a voice of richness and sympathetic qual- 
ity In the farewell to Offerus the voice came out su- 
perbly at the climax, and the Hermit solo was given 
with breadth of tone and impressiveness Albany Argus. 


Mr. Van Yorx’s sweet, mellow and poweriul tenor voice 
furnished one of the treats of the evening.—Binghamton 
Leader. 


His is a rich tenor; he sings with fine expression.--Bing 
hamton Republican. 


At present Mr. Van Vorx is one of the busiest singers 
in New York. In addition to his concert work he dis 
charges the duties of tenor soloist in the choir of St 
James I piscopal Church, and is also the tenor soloist ol 


the Temple Emanu-El. The indications are that, as busy 
as Mr. Van Yorx was last season, he will be still busier 
this season, for he already has made a large number oi 
engagements, and almost every day he receives proposi 


tions from managers and others 


Roeser-Belari-Riesberg. 
Charles J. Roeser, said to possess an exceptional tenor 
\ arrived for a winter’s study, dividing his tim 
between Emilio Belari, in vocal music, and F W. Ries 
berg, in instrumental. It is a nice thing, especially for a 
nor, to possess both modesty and merit, which is the 


case in this particular instance 
Mme. Ida May Benzing. 


[his distinguished contralto, who has recently come 
from Boston to make her home in New York, has been 


engaged as soloist at the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian 


Church. Madame Benzing’s voice is a superb contralto 
of great power and resonance. Her dramatic ability, too, 
is marked. This singer is a pupil of Madame Katharine 


Evans von Klenner, who is watching her career with much 


interest. It is Madame Benzing’s intention to do a great 


deal of concert work in New York this season. Her hus 
band is a successful opera and concert singer, who pos 
sesses a remarkably fine baritone voice 


lon Jackson, Tenor. 


With the Pittsburg Oratorio Society this singer will soon 
appear 11 The Messial Conductor McCullom; also, in 
Middletown, N. Y., in a recital with Harvey Wickham, the 
well-known organist and teacher Another date is a Schu 


bert song recital in Columbia, S. C., and yet others are 


Parker’s oratorio, “St. Christopher,’”’ Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society (Walter Henry Hall, conductor), and Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio, song recitals Not many tenors have 


at this early date so many paying engagements 


__ Mis ROSSI GIS, 


Solo Violinist 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


198 WEST 89th STREET, 
NEW YORK, or 


j WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. BERNHARD BOEKELMAN 
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e n 













begs to announce that he will resume Tea 
from Europe—about the beginning of Januar Letters 1 may 
addressed to T. C. BOEKELMAN, 106 West 45th Street, New York 
City. or Miss BELLE SCRIBNER, same address 
BERNHARD BOEKELMAN, 


106 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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OUR CANADIAN DEPARTMENT. 


a --- 


Music IN CANADA, 


T is evidence of the growing importance of Canada that 
recognition of Canadian enterprise and art is wrung 
from the not too willing critics in the United States. A 
case in point is the opening of a department entitled ‘Music 
in Canada” in the leading musical journal on the continent, 
THe Musicat Courier, of New York. Last week's issue 
contains the first of a weekly series of letters from Miss 
May Hamilton, Toronto, who has just been appointed 
Canadian correspondent for THe Courter. Miss Hamilton 
is organist in Cooke’s Church, and has already distin- 
guished herself as a student of music. Her record at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music is excellent, and her op- 
portunities in New York were not thrown away. Miss 
Hamilton is enthusiastic, hard working and painstaking. 
Nor is she unskilled in writing. More than once have 
articles from her pen appeared in the Westminster, and she 
has been a frequent contributor to other Toronto journals. 
Her first letter is quite up to the mark.—Westminster 
Magazine, Toronto, October 8, 1898. 





Last week’s issue of the New York MusicaL Courier 
contained an innovation which will prove most welcome to 
its large circle of readers in Canada, and which cannot but 
tend to increase the already wide influence in the Dominion 
of that most enterprising journal. A special department 
devoted to the musical interests of this country has been 
added to the many excellent features which distinguish 
THe MusicaL CourigeER among the leading musical maga- 
zines of our times. The attractive manner in which the 
matter relating to Canada is presented, both as regards the 
excellence of the editorial work, which has been intrusted 
to the care of Miss May Hamilton, of this city, and the 
prominence given the department in the artistic and elab- 
orate heading adopted, illustrates in a practical manner ex- 
isting foreign ideas as to the important position which is 
now being taken by this country in musical affairs. The 
aims of Tue Musicat Courter in initiating this new de- 
parture are best explained in its own editorial comments 
regarding the matter.—Saturday Night, Toronto, October 
8, 1808. 

A paragraph in THe Musicat Courier of New York, 
dated Wednesday, September 28, is as follows: “The first 
letter from the headquarters of THE MusitcaL Courter in 
Canada, just established, appears in this issue of the paper, 
and will surprise the great bulk of our readers in the dis 
the remarkable musical activity 
among our closest neighbors. It was owing to this ad- 
vancement of Canada in the musical world that THe Cov- 
RIER felt the time had come when it must give as much 
attention and space to that country as to other countries, 
and without which the paper would at this stage be incom- 
plete.” That THe Musicat Courter have secured clever 
Miss May Hamilton, of Rosedale, for their Canadian cor- 
respondent is for them a matter of congratulation, and in- 
terest to her many friends.—Mrs. Cecil Gibson in the Tor- 
onto Mail and Empire, October 14, 1898. 


closures it makes on 





Miss May Hamilton, of Toronto, has been appointed 
Canadian correspondent of the New York Musicat Cov- 
RIER. Miss Hamilton has been a frequent contributor to 
Saturday Night over the signature “‘Hume Caswell.”—Tor- 
onto Saturday Night, October 15, 1808. 





THe Musicat Courter has added a Canadian depart- 
ment to its columns, and though somewhat belated, the 
feature is welcome. The publishers have discovered that 
along certain lines there is greater musical activity in Can- 
ada than in most other sections of this continent, and has 
appointed a Canadian representative, in the person of Miss 
May Hamilton, of this city, who every week writes an 
agreeable and newsy letter, and also, I understand, looks 
after THe Courter’s business interests. Moreover, THE 
COURIER proposes to drop its outside features and devote 
its columns entirely to musical interests. As the best 
weekly musical publication in America, it should speedily 
increase its already large reading public in Canada.— 


Marguerite 


MALL, 


MEZZO-SOPRANO CONTRALTO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio. 


Address: THE BROADWAY, 
1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Touchstone (musical and dramatic critic), The Mail and 
Empire, Toronto, October 15, 1808. 





THe Musica Courter has organized a Canadian depart- 
ment, of which Miss May Hamilton, of Toronto, is the 
authorized representative. The Winnipeg correspondent, 
through the mediumship of Miss Hamilton, is Mrs. Dallas 
Peter. 

If these two ladies can put a stop to the coming of in- 
ferior Ontario musicians (?) to Winnipeg they will be 
doing the public a service. Of course, there are excep- 
tions.—Charles H. Wheeler, in the Winnipeg Daily Tri- 
bune, October 8, 1808. 





A proof of the growing importance of Canada as a musi- 
cal centre is to be found in the fact that THe Musicar 
Courter, of New York, one of the best musical journals 
in the United States, has considered it necessary to insti- 
tute a Canadian department in its columns. The issue of 
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September 28 contains two pages devoted to musical mat- 
ters in the Dominion. Miss May Hamilton, organist of 
Cooke’s Presbyterian Church, has been engaged as the 
Canadian correspondent of Tue Musicat Courter, and her 
work in the issue to hand is a fair indication that the de- 
partment will be well conducted Miss Hamilton is a 
lady of recognized literary ability, several of whose con- 
tributions have from time to time appeared in the Globe 
and other papers. Miss Hamilton was the author of “St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, an appreciation by a 
Canadian Protestant,” which appeared lately in the Globe 
It was signed “Hume Caswell,” and won much praise for 
the writer. 

In her correspondence in the current issue of THe Must- 
caL Courter, Miss Hamilton says: ‘‘The Canadian musi- 
cian is a living, steadfast reality There is nothing in- 
definite about him. He is a man of sympathetic nature, 
noble instincts, high aspirations. He loves his art and 
is true to his friends. He is proud of his country and is 
loyal to his sovereign. Possessing natural talent and la 
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tent energy, he has won the right to stand beside men who 
have come to the front in the church, the press or the 
political arena. Though ready to resent a wrong, he is 
still more glad to acknowledge a kindness. That he has 
achieved much in the past no one will deny; that he is 
working hard at present is evident; that in the future he 
will accomplish far more is certain, for before the Cana- 
dian musician there lies a great and glorious destiny.” 

Among her notes Miss Hamilton has this: “Another 
Canadian who should claim the attention of artistic circles 
is W. J. Thorold (a stalwart supporter of Miss Julia Ar- 
thur’s company), for, after graduating at McMaster Uni- 
versity, he became associated with the dramatic department 
at the Toronto Conservatory of Music. Then he went 
to England and France for Massey's Magazine, and wrote 
a series of interviews with Hall Caine, Gilbert Parker, 
George du Maurier, Anthony Hope and other novelists. 
Having acted in ‘The Sign of the Cross’ and ‘Seats oi 
the Mighty,’ and also been associated with James O'Neil, 
his dramatic career has been somewhat varied.”.—The 
Globe, Toronto, Thursday, October 13, 1898. 


Mrs. Haliam McLewee. 


For eleven years this contralto with the wonderful range 
has been a member of Dudley Buck’s Holy Trinity Episco- 
pal choir in Brooklyn, certainly a record of which she may 
be proud. There is some prospect of her being again 
heard in public this season. As a short-skirted young girl 
she made a lasting impression at the Saratoga meeting of 
the New York State Music Teachers Association ten years 
ago, and as a member of the Ideal Concert Company for 
two years she added to her reputation. 


Miss Shannah Cummings. 


This favorite concert and oratorio soprano expects to be 
heard frequently this season. Her work has received the 
unstinted praise of the music critics, and her services are 
in constant demand. Last August she sang in Portland, 
Ore., and was brilliantly successful. This is the way the 
Portland Oregonian spoke oi her: 

Shannah Cummings’ first number, an aria from “Faust,” 
by Spohr, showed her to possess a pure soprano of re- 
markable compass, exquisite sweetness, great flexibility 
and wonderful sympathetic quality. Combined with this 
was a simple and winning personality that at once won 
the hearts of her audience, who demonstrated their appre- 
ciative admiration by a most enthusiastic recall * * * 

This was followed by Shannah Cummings’ final num- 
bers, a group of three very beautiful songs by MacDow- 
ell, Nevin and Klein, all of which were rendered with so 
much grace and tender feeling as to show unmistakably 
the true artist, who loses herself in her work. This utter 
absence of self-consciousness, this note of sincerity and 
simple earnestness make Shannah Cummings’ greatest 


charm 


Louis Koemmenich. 

It is hardly necessary to add “of Brooklyn” to the above 
caption, so well-known is the young conductor, composer 
and teacher. His chief society, the Sangerbund, will give 
‘Der Feuerreiter,” for mixed chorus and orchestra, by the 
Vienna composer, Aug. Wolff, at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on December 12; also the male chorus, “The 
Emigrants,” by Gevaert “Urlicht,” which is the fourth 
movement from Mahler’s Second Symphony, for alto solo 
and orchestra, will be sung by Mrs. Jacoby—altogether 
an evening of novelties, as may be seen. Last week the 
operetta “First Love,” by Hollander, was given at the 
Sangerbund’s own hall, and on November 5, the Griitli 
Verein, another of Koemmenich’s societies, will present 
the operetta “A Trip to Switzerland,” by Tschirch. What 
with these societies, and his many New York and Brook- 
lyn pupils, Mr. Koemmenich has in his short residence in 
America accomplished wonders. An energetic and ambi- 
tious young man, a constant seeker for novelties, and for 
fresh American-born talent, he certainly has a future as 
well as happy present 
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Becker’s ‘‘ Ratbold.’’ 
The one act opera, “Ratbold,” by R. Becker, first pro- 
duced in Dresden, last March, met with success at Co 
logne. 


Theatrical Thunder. 


\ new thunder machine was invented by Meyerbeer 
One day in passing a house in process of demolition he 
was struck by the sound produced by the stones falling 
down a wooden chute. He gota similar chute built in the 
theatre and obtained some cannon balls from the Minister 
of War. The new machine was complete, and exists to 
day in the Grand Opera of Paris. 


Rubinstein. 


4 committee in Moscow is intending to erect a school 
on the Wychwotinzy property of the late Anton Rubin- 
stein in memory of the deceased composer. It is to be 
called the Rubinstein Memorial School, and is to be open 
to natives and strangers. Great attention will be paid to 
choral singing and music in general. The committee have 
11,000 rubles in hand, and hope to lay the first stone on 
November 20, the anniversary of Rubinstein’s death in 


1894. 
Brescia Exhibition. 


\t the late festival at Brescia there was a special exhibi- 
tion of musical instruments. Among them were a viola, a 
violin and a viola di gamba of Gosparo de Salo, two con- 
trabassio of Maggini, a viola d’amore, dated 1500, a violin 
and a violoncello of Nicolas Amati, a violin of Ceruti, a 
violoncello of the eighteenth century, an ancient mandolin, 
a violin of Storiani, violin and ’cello of Rugger, &c. The 
autographs were numerous, and comprised specimens by 
the violinists Paganini, Ch. de Beriot, Sivori, Bazzini, 
Rolla, Bonesi, Vieuxtemps; singers, Negrini, Grivelli, 
Donzelli, Duprez, Frezzolini, Fraschini, Rubini, la Pasta, 
la Malibran, Tamberlick, Lablache, Tiberini, Gazzaniga- 
Malaspina; composers, Bach, Haydn, Paisiello, Bee- 
thoven, Rossini, Weber, Auber, Donizetti, Schumann, 
Meyerbeer, Mercadante, Raff, Verdi, Gounod, Bizet, Bish- 
off, Angeleri Gordigiani, &c. 


Mozart’s Violins. 


Mozart, when a child, was presented with a little violin 
on which he began his music without any guide but him 
self This violin, which he called his butter-fiddle, came 
nto the possession of Ludwig Paar, Ambassador at Rome, 
in 1876, and his son sent it in 1896 to the Mozart Museum, 
instru 


it Salzburg He possessed another violin, an 


ment by Jacob Stainer. Both violins, after Mozart’s 
death, passed into the hands of his sister, and were sold 
to Leopold Tressler, who resold them to Adalbert Lenk 
In 1841, when Lenk became professor at the Mozarteun 
he collected evidences as to their authenticity. After his 
death the Stainer concert violin passed into the possession 
of his son Franz, now capellmeister at Gries This vio 
in is described in the documents as follows: The con 
cert violin of Mozart is of grand form, very carefully made 
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very good wood and color, with a characteristic rather 
dark varnish, very well preserved, on the model of Nicolas 
\mati, whose pupil the maker was; beautiful, elegant, well 
constructed, iree from defects It bears inside the mak 
er’s name “Jakobus Stainer, in Absom, prope Oenipontum 
anno 1659.” 

The report that this instrument had been sold to a Lon 


don amateur is false; it still remains in the possession of 
the Lenk family 
Italian Novelties. 


Tessaro has rewritten his opera “Giovanni Huss.” It was 
originally composed in 1885, but reconstructed in 1882, 
with the introduction of two principal motives, a Hussite 
drinking song and a Hussite hymn rhe style is said to 
have a tendency to Meyerbeerism with the new forms of 
Wagnerism 

A new opera, “I! Galeotto,’ text from “La Morte Civile,” 
has been composed by Frontini, author of “la Malia.” 
An Italian theatre will produce for the first time “la Bor- 
gesina,” a lyric comedy in four acts, by Augusto Machado, 
the text based on “Le Lion Amoureux” of Soulie. Son- 
zogno has acquired the opera “Stella,” by De Nardis, and 
it will be produced in Milan and Paris during the winter 


Foreign Opera Company Ends. 

és ARMEN,” announced to be sung last night at the 

ie Casino by the Royal Italian Opera Company, 
was not presented, nor is it likely that the company will 
again be heard at the Casino or anywhere else it was 
booked for a three weeks’ engagement, but the business 
last week was very poor. When the audience arrived at 
the theatre last night it was told that no performance 
would be given and the deadheads were cast out into 
3roadway 

Two accounts of the affair were given. They differed in 
detail, but seemed to show that another ‘‘angel” had given 
up his job. One of the members of the company said that 
salaries were two weeks in arrears. He said that the 
singers were perfectly willing to appear if they could re- 
ceive some assurance that their salaries would be paid 
r. Blair, of Cincinnati, was the financial backer of the 
organization. The singer said that the treasurer of the 
company had returned to-day from a visit to Mr. Blair 
with the information that he was “done,” and had lost all 
the money he proposed to lose. On the strength of that 
information the company refused to appear 

W. V. Thompson, who represents Mr. Blair with the 
company, said that all the singers in the organization were 
willing to appear with the exception of two, who were 
not in the cast last night He says that all the singers 
would have appeared but for the machinations of these 
two, who persuaded them not to sing unless their salaries 
were immediately paid. He said that the performers would 
have received their salaries 

rhis is supposed to wind up the career of the company 
in this country. It came from Milan to the City of 
Mexico a year and a half ago, and after playing a success 
ul season there traveled through the United States last 
vear, first as the Del Conte, later as the Bagetto, and be- 
ame the Royal Italian Opera Company when it appeared 
last May at Wallack’s Theatre rhe tour through the 
ountry was as a whole prosperous, although business here 
was poor. It was said last night that the company would 
disband and the singers return to Italy 

The management of the theatre was making efforts last 
night to secure an attraction with which to open the 
theatre next Monday The house will be dark for the 


rest of this week Sun 


Jessie Shay Plays. 
To-morrow (Thursd ening Miss Shay is to play at 
the New Y« College of Music, appearing both as solo 


pianist and in the piano part of Grieg’s Sonate for piano 


and violin, op. 8. Her friends and admirers are sure to 


turn out in force 
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Blizabeth D. Leonard. 


\mong the other engagements already booked by this 
accomplished vocalist for the coming season is that with 
Chickering & Sons, as one of the special artists for their 
series of madrigals 

Obituary. 

Capt. Samuel Chase, one of the oldest musical directors 
in New Hampshire, and at one time a member of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, died at Exeter, 


N. H., yesterday. He was eighty-one years old 


Madame Torpadie-Bjorksten. 

\ beautiful portrait; a reproduction of Finocchiaro’s 
great painting of Madame Bjorksten, appeared with a con- 
densed biography of this renowned singing teacher in last 
Sunday’s issue of the Philadelphia Times 


Ano American Pianist. 


\ letter from Vienna conveys the news that Marie 
Louise Bailey will play at the Philharmonie this month 


and later on give two recitals in the Musik Verein. In 


November she will make her début in St. James’ Hall, 
London 
Dora Valesca Becker. 
rhis artist spent a pleasant summer in Connecticut, 


where she played at several concerts. She has returned 
to the city, and is preparing for a very busy season, and 
has already begun giving lessons to a limited number of 
aspiring violinists. 

Miss Carrie Bridewell. 

Miss Carrie Bridewell was the solo singer in a concert 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Newbury- 
port last week, and she received some handsome press 
notices. The subjoined is from the Boston Herald: 

_ Miss Carrie Bridewell met the public desire for an artis- 
tic singer who should come up to the high standard which 
the orchestra could not fail to set. “Magnificent!” is the 
word for the concert as a whole; it is also the word for 
Miss Bridewell. She has a wonderful voice, of wonderful 
compass, and under wonderful control. Some of her se- 
lectiGns were not such as would be the most welcome to 
the unpracticed ear, and not every tone was “as acceptable 
as every other;” but the artist was in it all, and the whole 
made more than ample amends for the little which it 
seemed might have been bettered. The artist was there— 
the quality, the technic, the intelligent rendering, the 
delicate finish. Her encore song was a gem and was for- 
tunate in that it displayed to so telling advantage the rich- 
ness of her lower registers—the real contralto tone, and 
when she left the audience they were all her friends. 


Elliott Schenck. 


No sooner did Elliott Schenck arrive in town last week 
‘than he was called upon to conduct the preliminary re- 
hearsals of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company. Mr 
Schenck is very much surprised at findng himself doing 
such work, as he has resigned his position and is going to 
devote his time and attention to other things. Besides 
lecturing and conducting, Mr. Schenck hopes to find 


some time for teaching repertory. He has had a wide ex- 
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perience in this line, having taught some of the well- 
known singers on our stage, among others Brema, Gadski, 
Ternina and Kraus. 


Mme. Ratcliffe Caperton’s Bereavement. 

The many friends of Madame Caperton will regret to 
hear of the death of her eldest daughter, Elsie, aged six- 
teen, on September 16, of typhoid fever. Only those who 
knew what a beautiful girl and lovely character she was 
can realize what a blow this is to the bereaved mother. 

Yvonne de Treville’s Success. 


As Aida, Miss de Treville has, this past week, won the 
admiration of all. She looks, sings and acts the part with 
consummate skill, and those who wish to see a splendid 
performance and an Aida who will thrill, should hasten to 
the American Theatre this week, which is the second week 
of the opera. 

A Myer Pupil. 

Mrs. May L. Silva, of Savannah, Ga., whose name has 
appeared over several articles in THe Musicat Courier 
during the past year, is in New York studying with Ed- 
mund J. Myer. Mrs. Silva is one of Savannah's leading 
vocal teachers. She is also doing much for her own city 
in the way of elevating the musical taste by her lecture- 
recitals, as well as arousing a general musical interest by 
her choral work. 

School of Accompanying. 

Miss Isabel McCall announces that she has opened a 
school where the art of accompanying is taught, at No. 
136 Fifth avenue, and where singers and vocal teachers can 
secure professional accompanists; coaching in repertory; 
accompanists registered. By permission she refers to the 
following: Mme. Lena Doria Devine, Miss Nora May- 
nard Greed, Miss. Lillian Blauvelt, Theodor Bjorksten, 
J. H. McKinley. ‘ There should be a field here for this art. 

Hildegard Hoffmaan. 

A prepossessing personality, with much natural color 
and animation, this young woman most certainly has a 
She has already had several very successful ap 
pearances both in and oratorio, notably with 
Koemmenich in Hegar’s “Mannasseh,” Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and will give a good account of herself this 
Here is a press excerpt of last March: 


future. 
concert 


season, 


The song recital given on March 18 at Memorial Hall 
by Miss Hoffmann was an unusual artistic success. Miss 
Hoffmann possesses a rarely beautiful soprano voice, of 
large range and noble timbre, and knows how to manage 
this sympathetic organ in a finished manner. A most 
pleasing feature was the pure intonation and clear enuncia- 
tion of the young singer, who sang songs in German, 
English and French.—New York Figaro. 


Rossi Gisch, the Violinist. 


Miss Gisch has not only the indorsement of 





Ysaye, 
whose favorite pupil she was for over two years, but she 
makes a hit with the American public. This is small 
wonder, for the charming young girl is a beautiful picture 
in her stunning evening gowns, and that and the playing 
together fairly captivate all. The appended is from the 
Newton Graphic: 

The principal feature of the evening was the appearance 
of Miss Rossi Gisch, the violinist, who was so well and 
favorably known here to concertgoers two years ago. 
Since that time Miss Gisch has been studying with Ysaye, 
who created such a furore at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs three years since. Ysaye, on hearing Miss Gisch 
play, at once recognized her great talent and kindly offered 
to assist her in the completion of her studies abroad. Miss 
Gisch rendered Greig’s sontata in-G minor, easily master- 
ing its difficulties, and playing with an expression and fire 
which fairly captured her hearers 

Dannreuther Quartet Engagements. 

The sixth annual series of four chamber concerts at the 
palatial residence of Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. at Tuxedo 
Park, will be given by the Dannrenther Quartet, as here; 
tofore, beginning October 28, and ending December 1. 

The annual series of chamber concerts at the house of 
Dr. C. H. Knight, West Fifty-seventh street, will be given 
on twenty successive Sunday afternoons, beginning about 
the middle of November. 

On December 12 and 13 the Dannrenther Quartet, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Dannreuther, pianist, have been engaged 
to give two chamber concerts at Miss Porter’s school, 


Farmington, Conn. 
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See this from the 
1808: 


The Dannreuther Quartet is a well balanced and thor 


where she recently played, is evident. 
Toronto Mail and Empire, October 7, 


oughly satisfying organization. Mr. Dannreuther is an 
accomplished and conscientious performer, as are his col- 
leagues. The ensemble is a perfect one. Besides the two 
principal works the musicians also rendered, with a rarely 
good ensemble, an aria by Bach and Schubert's delicious 
“Moment Musical.” 


Mrs. De Jonge Levett. 


Some time ago the Metropolitan Concert Company was 


Tribune said of this 


in Chicago, when the well-known 
lady’s singing: 

Mrs. Kate de Jonge Levett sang songs by Schumann 
and Svendsen, in which her beautiful, sympathetic voice 
was heard to advantage. Her phrasing is artistic and 
enunciation excellent. She was enthusastically recalled 
after each number. 


Harry Parker Robinson. 


rhe excellent picture of this good-looking young bari- 
columns, gives a fair idea 
As this is certainly a factor 


tone, found in our advertising 
of the appearance of the man. 
at all times it must add to his success, particularly when 
with it are united temperament When he 
sang in Grand Rapids last season the Democrat said: 


and vocal style. 


Mr. Robinson had not appeared before in public since 
his recent return from New York, where he studied for 
some time under the instruction of the noted vocal teacher 
George Sweet. He was warmly received and his singing 
revealed a vast improvement. His selections were pleas- 
ing and the charm of his voice had the effect on the audi- 
ence of recalling him for extra songs 


Mrs. Marshall Pease. 


too much 


Of the work Mrs. Marshall Pease is doing 
cannot be said. The coming season promises to be a busy 
for her. She is rapidly taking a prominent place 
among New York’s leading contraltos. She has many 
New York engagements, among them being one for the 
New England Society dinner, and Mr. Fellows, who has 
her exclusive management, has just closed a contract for 
her in December for an important concert in New York 


In connection with her recent success at Saratoga, the fol 


one 


lowing is of interest: 
CONGRESS SPRING PARK, SARATOGA, N.Y 
My Dear Mr. FE.tiows: I wish to express to you the 
satisfaction and pleasure which the singing of Mrs, Mar 
shall Pease gave at her last concert at Congress Spring 
Park. It was one of the most artistic performances of the 
season, and her success was pronounced 
I feel so pleased with your efforts in securing high 
grade artists for me that it will give me great pleasure to 
renew our business arrangements next summer 
Very sincerely, yours, 
(Signed) Tuomas C. SHEEHAN, Sup't 


Charles Abercrombie. 

The demand upon his time made by his New York pu 
pils is so great that Mr. Abercrombie has been forced to 
discontinue his weekly visits to Albany. Several of 
pupils in that city will come to New York to be with him 
In addition to his old pupils, he has new ones from St 
Leuis, Minneapolis, Menominee, Wis.; Rochester, Prince 
ton, Palmyra, Newark, Orange, New Rochelle and Mount 
Vernon. 

His pupils have been very successiul in securing posi 
tions. W. C. Weedon is now tenor of Marble Collegiate 
Church, succeeding Evan Williams, who resigned. D 
Cantori is one of the princpal baritones in the Royal Ital 
ian Opera at the Casino. Miss Charlotte de Layde is un- 
derstudy for Miss Berri in “Littl Madame 
Steinert is leading soprano in the Metropolitan Opera 
chorus, to gain stage experience. Miss Charlotte Evans 
is in the Castle Square Opera, for same purpose, both con 
tinuing their studies. Charles Burnham is basso pro- 
fundo with George Monroe's “Her Majesty the Cook.” 
Miss Louise Dearborn has been offered engagement as so 
prano in Daly’s Opera Company and Miss Dorothy is 


his 


Corporal.” 


meeting with continued success in her own opera com 
pany in St. Louis. Mr. Abercrombie has started classes 
in vocal culture at a nominal fee, so that aspiring vocalists 
may discover inexpensively whether their voice and tem 
perament would warrant their studying seriously. This 
class meets every Tuesday evening 








REINHOLD L. HERMAN, 


Conductor of the Boston Handel and Hay- 
den Society, intends to devote several days 
of each wegk to teaching and conducting in 
New York. Applications for vocal lessons 
should be made before November 1 to 


MR. HERMAN, 
Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Castle Square Opera Company. 

A FTER a most successfui week of eight performances, 

each one crowded to the doors, the second week of 
“Aida” opened at the American Monday night, under the 
same encouraging auspices, and promises to continue dur- 
ing this week. The cast on Monday included Wm. Lavin 
as Rhadames, whose singing of the difficult role elicited 
warm enthusiasm. His method is very good, and shows 
conscientious study. He is a fine acquisition to the Castle 
>quare forces 

Miss Effie Stewart is an excellent artist. Her portrait 
of Aida is a finished study, and very impressive at ance. 

During the week Miss Grace Romaine will again be 
heard as Amneris, in which she won great admiration, al 
ternating with Lizzie Macnichol. Harry L. Chase, who 
alternates with Wm. G. Stewart as Amonasro, is steadily 
becoming another favorite at the American Theatre. 

S. P. Veron, the young basso, is another good addition. 
He is a pupil of the well-known teacher Mme, Anna Lan 
kow. 

Next week “Il Trovatore’” goes on the boards. 


Baernstein’s Bookings. 

Although still very early in the season, Jos. S. Baern- 
stein, the successful basso, has booked many important 
engagements. Two Western trips are already arranged, 
one beginning the week of November 21, at Milwaukee, 
where he will sing “The Elijah” in German, and another 
April 3, when he will be heard in Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Columbus. A number of bookings have been made 
throughout the New England States for February and 
March, and among the different works which ‘he will sing 


are “The Creation,” “Samson,” “Elijah,” “In a Persian 
Garden,” “Messiah,” “The Seasons” and “Damnation of 
Faust.” 


** Musical Mornings."’ 
Frederic Keddall, the Brooklyn vocal teacher, announces 
us “musical mornings,” commencing Saturday, Novem 
ber 5, at 11 o'clock, in the concert room of the Pouch 


Gallery. At these delightiul affairs both professiona! and 
advanced students appear. Among the former the fol- 
lowing have consented to lend their aid during the season: 
Karl Feininger, violinist; Mrs. Alice Jackson Parsons, 
pianist; Marie Louise Cadmus, pianist; Mrs. Mathilde 
McLewee, contralto; Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck, so- 
prano, and others to be announced later. During the 
season Schumann's song cycle, “Woman's Life and Love,” 
will be given by Mr. Reddall’s pupils, no less than twelve 
oi whom are now filling solo salaried positions in various 
churches 


From the Lankow Studio. 


Miss Mary Norris Berry, who studied this method of 
training the voice, is at present in St. Louis, Mo., one of 
the busiest teachers in that city. Not only is she a charm- 
ing singer, who holds the solo soprano position of the 
First Presbyterian Church in St. Louis and who sings 
very frequently in the West in concert and oratorio, but 
she is so sought for as a voice builder and coacher 
in repertory that outside of her large private class 
she is the head teacher at the Strassberger Conserva- 
torium, St. Louis, thus holding the vocal department of 
the biggest women’s university in the West; Forest Park 
University, and, besides, she has the vocal department in 
Shurtleff College, in Alton, Ill, thirty miles from St. 
Louis 

The recommendations she received from three of the 
first musicians in St. Louis speak for herself and the value 
of the Lankow method: 

Miss Mary Norris Berry was the soprano in my choir 
for one year. She has an admirable vocal method, ac- 
quired under the best auspices, which in her own singing 
she admirably illustrates with true artistic perception. 

In her voice building Miss Berry is so admirably con- 
scientious and masterful that most wonderful results are 
uniformly developed in those learners who wisely choose 
to profit by her instruction. 

H. M. BLossom, 
President Board of Trustees, 
First Presbyterian Church. 


During the past three years I have had repeated oppor- 
tunities to hear pupils of Miss Mary Norris Berry. They 
have impressed me with their superb method, breathing, 
phrasing, attack and general musical interpretation of the 
songs rendered 

The artistic singing of Miss Berry herself has always 
been a source of great pleasure to me 

Cuas. KUNKEL 


As you are probably considering Miss Berry in connec- 
tion with the faculty of Shurtleff College I would say that 
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if her success as a singer and a teacher here means any 
thing she will certainly be successful in Alton. 

Miss Berry is energetic, capable, enthusiastic, willing, 
and will no doubt give entire satisfaction to the faculty 
and yourself. E. R. KrRoeGer 


Miss Mary Ross is another exponent of the Lankow 
method who settled in St. Louis, Mo., as Miss Berry was 
not able to attend alone to all the aspirants that want 
to study his mehod. 

In New York, Miss Florence Bailey has opened her 
sudio again at the Tuxedo, corner Fifty-ninth street and 
Madison avenue, and her class is larger than ever. She 
has been teaching the Lankow method for four years 

Other equally well-qualified teachers of this method in 
New York city are Mrs. Beatrice Flint, coloratura so 
prano; Mrs. L. Marum, lyric soprano, 1242 Madison ave 
nue; Mrs. A. Kargl and Mrs. M. Tosca 


Newport. 
NEWPORT R. [., October 1, 1508 

HERE has been a good deal of music of various sorts 
going on in a quiet way here this season, conside1 
ing the fact that it was a war summer One of the fore 
most in planning for the public pleasure in this line has 
been Warren T. Leland, the genial proprietor of the Ocean 
House, so recently destroyed by fire. With the assistance 
of his fine orchestra, under the leadership of Henry Z 
Rees, and the aid of musicians at home and abroad, he has 

given a series of delightful entertainments. 

Two of the most notable have been that given in July 
for the Red Cross fund, previously reported, and a recital 
by Mina Kellogg-Molka at the time of the Horse Show 
Many box holders from the Horse Show attended, and the 
audience was enthusiastic. Among those present were 
Mrs. Henry C. Porter, Mrs. Samuel Coleman, Mrs. Cal 
vin S. Brice, Mrs. Nicholas Beach and Chauncey M 
Depew. Mlle. Molka sang Tosti’s “La Serenata,” a song; 
“Sans Amour,” by Chaminade; an aria from “Il Trova- 
tore” and other songs. 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont has given a series of Sunday 
afternoon musicales at Belcourt, which have been largely 
attended, and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt gave, on August 
23, at The Breakers, a large dinner and musicale. The 
decorations were elaborate, and the American flag figured 
largely among them. The music was by Nahan Franko’'s 
orchestra, clad as Rough Riders; Evan Williams, tenor, 
and by the Kneisel Quartet, also by Xaver Scharwenka, 
and music for the dancing was furnished by Maullaly’s 
orchestra, from the Casino. Miss Eustis, niece of the Am- 
bassador, was heard in solo work, accompanied by 
Franko’s orchestra, and gave much pleasure. Nearly two 
hundred guests were present, and, all in all, it was the 
finest musical entertainment given here this season. 

Fads have been numerous this year among society peo 
ple, and among these may be counted minstrel miusicales 
Mrs. Herman Oelrichs had the honor of introducing this 
form of entertainment among the 400 by giving a dinner 
to fourteen guests at Gray Craig, at which a colored min 
strel troupe gave an entire show, and the guests drove 
home by moonlight. At Mrs. Calvin Brice’s May Irwin, 
the irresistible, sang her favorite songs, and Emilio de 
Gogorza, of the Sembrich Concert Company, sang, while 
the Second United States Artillery Band discoursed 
pleasant music on the lawn. 

A fine concert was given at the Casino Theatre Sep 
tember 3, at which Miss Eustis and de Gogorza sang, and 
Kneisel, the only, played, as usual, magnificently The 
proceeds of the concert were for the sick soldiers 

Two dance recitals were given by the Duncan sisters, 
the first on the lawn of Miss Mason’s residence to the 
music of Ethelbert Nevin’s Water Scenes and called “An 
Idyl from Theocritus and Other Scenes.” The second 
was given among the plants in Hodgson’s conservatories 
and was the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” music of Men 
delssohn. The object of the dancing was to bring home 
to the heart of the listener the whole scene as pictured, and 
it was eminently successful. Elizabeth Bioron Duncan 
gave the recital and Isadora Duncan did the dancing 
The music to the “Midsummer Night's Dream’ was 
played by John C. Mullaly, violin, and Alfred G. Langley, 
piano, and vocal parts were by Miss Mae Titus and the 
Ladies’ Philharmonic Quartet, which made an excellent 
impression z 

At the Opera House “The Geisha’ held forth last week 
to delighted audiences, the production and company being 
from Daly's. “Robin Hood” will be revived here this 
week, sung by the Bostonians, with Jessie Bartlett Davis 
and J. C. Barnabee in the cast. The Chicago Marine Band 
is booked for Wednesday 
The chamber concerts, a series of three, begin October 
17, with the Adamowski Quartet The second concert 
will be by a trio from the Boston Philharmonic Club 
Alfred de Lene, Mme. Berg-Parkyn and Charles ( 
Parkyn, ‘cellist. The third concert will be by Georgs 
Proctor, pianist, and Maud Ries, contralto. Newporters 
are looking forward to these concerts and the two to be 
given this winter by the local Philharmonic Society with 
great pleasure and longing. The rehearsals at the Phil- 
harmonic have begun already with work on Brahms 
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great German Requiem. The first reading went excep 
tionally well. The program for the first concert will in 
clude, besides the German Requiem, the “Crucifixus,’ 
“Resurrexit” and “Sanctus” from the mass in B minor by 
J. S. Bach, and “Hail, Bright Abode,” from ‘“‘Tannhauser,” 
besides a couple of soprano arias. It is likely “St. Paul” 
will be given in the spring 

Che fine intermission music, which has made so good a 
record, will be continued weekly Mrs. T. W. Freeborne 
is chairman of that committee and no pains are spared to 
make each entertainment valuable [he soloists in the 
concerts are not yet engaged 


Miss Georgine Schumana. 

Miss Georgine Schumann, the pianist and teacher, hav 
ing removed from 19 East Sixteenth street, has opened a 
studio in her uptown residence, at 330 West i4ist 
street, corner of Edgecombe avenue, where she will re 
ceive her pupils in piano playing, also on the Janko key 
board, and in harmony, singing and ensemble playing 


As before, she will be found in her studio in Steinway 


Hall Mondays and Thursdays, and at home for her friends 
Wedne sdays 
Wake Up. 

\re people engaged in the musical profession less mind 
ful of their interests than other people? One would think 
so, in view of the fact that notwithstanding the invitation 
of the publishers of “The Music Directory and Musicians’ 
Annual Register,” at 1441 Broadway, to al! whose calling 
is identified with the profession of music to send their 
names and addresses to them for insertion free of charge 
under the classified heading to which they belong, many 
have not yet done so It is to the interest of every 
musician to attend to this at once. See to it, as only a few 
days more remain to avail yourself of the opportunity, 
and you would regret to see the book published with your 
name omitted 

Hadden-Alexander in Ohio. 

The pianists’ recitals at Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, early in the month were thus commented upon by 
prominent papers 


The first artists’ recital at Lake Erie College and Sen- 
inary was given on Friday evening by Mrs. Hadden-Alex 
ander, of New York city, a pianist who is winning praise 
on every hand for her remarkable combination of strength, 
intellectual power and emotional color. The generous 
program on Friday evening was largely the romantic 
music of the modern school. Mrs. Alexander added to the 
interest of the compositions by her appreciative comments 
for the benefit of the students in music. She was in herself 
an inspiration to musical study, for she is one of the best 
products of our American life developed in the musical at 
mosphere of Germany and under the best instruction in 
America. She stands among our best women artists, both 
in technic and musical temperament.—Cleveland (Ohio) 
Plain Dealer 


Miss Lillie d'Angelo Bergh. 


Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh has returned to New York 
from her Western tour and will resume her classes at the 
Albany, Fifty-second street and Broadway. In the far 
West she sang with great success, enhancing her already 
high reputation This notice is clipped from a recent 
issye of the leading newspaper in Lincoln, Neb 


The New York cantatrice, Mlle. Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, 
has been visiting in Lincoln this past week. Mlle. d’An- 
gelo Bergh is well known in Lincoln, as several of our 
singers have attended her school of singing in New York 
\ large reception was tendered to her by Mr. and Mrs 
Lionel C. Burr on Wednesday evening, at which Mlle 
Bergh sang very beautifully. Chancellor McLean induced 
her to repeat on Friday morning at the university the lec- 
ture which she had given on Tuesday morning at Mrs 
Burr’s residence. Mlle. Bergh supplemented her remarks 
with two or three songs. Needless to say, this brilliant 
speaker and singer was greeted with rounds of applause 
from the thousand students who crowded the hall. Chan 
cellor McLean, in a witty speech of thanks, closed by say- 
ing: “I never heard a nightingale sing out of England 
until this morning.” 


ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
of Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
great artists) 18 East 23d street, New York. 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
VIOLINCELLIST. _Graduate Royal College of 
Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 


© Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble 


Address: 149 West 70th street, New York City 


CARROLL BADHAM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
12 West 60th street, New York City 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 


Studios 136 Fitth Avenue, New York City 
“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 


LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
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BROADWAY AND 88th STREET, NEW YORK. } and ORATORIO, 


vr. CARL E. DUFFT has been specially engaged to take entire charge of the Choir Department of this agency, and will also assist in direction of Concert wo! k. 
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SARA ANDERSON. 


The Worcester Success. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL TO THE FRONT. 
& ONSIDERABLE space has already been devoted to 
the recounting of the success attained by Sara An- 
derson, of New York, at the recent Worcester Festival. 
We append criticisms on the same subject from a variety 


of important sources: 
Worcester Music FEstTIVAL. 





MISS ANDERSON’S ARTISTIC SUCCESS. 


The second day of the festival developed a lovely cres- 
scendo in popular and artistic interest, which augurs favor- 
ably for the complete success of the enterprise. In the 
afternoon the features of special interest in their relation 
to music culture in America were the singing of Miss 
Sara Anderson, and the production for the first time in 
America, with orchestral accompaniment, of a cantata by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston, entitled the “Rose of 
Avontown.” * * * Miss Anderson, who comes from 
New York (she is a daughter of Mrs. Sara Baron Ander- 
son, who has long filled a place in the music of the met- 
ropolitan concert room and church), sang a scene from 
Tschaikowsky’s opera “Jeanne d’Arc,” and the solo part 
in the cantata. Hers was the most distinctive triumph of 
the two concerts. Her professional career began late in 
the last New York season, and with so much modesty that 
it was no wonder that shé appeared as an utter stranger 
here. The greater, therefore, was the triumph, for to- 
night the talk of those who discuss the festival is chiefly 
of her. A century ago, under similar circumstances, she 
would have been the toast of the town. The critics were 
put on the qui vive by her singing of the small but ex- 
tremely difficult part of the youth in “Elijah” on Tuesday 
evening, when she helped wonderfully to work up the dra- 
matic fervor which distinguished the performance of the 
first part of the oratorio; but for the general public that 
performance could have little weight. To-day she effected 
her real début, challenging critical attention at the outset 
by her choice of the extremely difficult piece of Tschai- 
kowsky, delighting the critics with her art, and winning 
the enthusiastic plaudits of. the public. 

It was a genuinely artistic success, without a particle of 
adventitious aid, for the scene from “Jeanne d’Arc” is a 
dramatic composition cast in the modern mold, and very 
far, indeed, from the style of music which used to be relied 
on a decade ago to warm the hearts of the people of 
Worcester. But the loveliness of her voice, its freshness 
and warmth, its searching quality, the freedom with which 
she emitted it, the intelligence shown in its use, her 
emotional frankness, her simple and unconstrained man- 
ner, quietly dignified and without a trace of affectation— 
all these things stamped her in the appreciamon of every- 
body as an artist from whom not only friends, but what is 
better, the musical art may confidently expect much.— 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Daily Tribune, Septem- 
ber 29, 1808. 





Worcester’s Music FEsTIVAL. 





OF NEW YORK, SCORED A PRONOUNCED 


MISS ANDERSON, 
SUCCESS 





One young singer scored a pronounced success. The 
most enjoyable feature of the afternoon concert was the 
singing of Miss Sara Anderson, of New York. She had 
made such a favorable impression in her small part in 
“Elijah” the evening previous that her appearar:ce was 
hailed to-day with pleasant anticipation, which she justi- 
fied completely. 

Her important number was an air from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” in which she sang with all the repose of 
a veteran, and with a voice at once fresh and mature. Miss 
Anderson has a fine presence, and a confident though un- 
assuming manner. Coming here without prestige and 
with very little experience, she won such commendation 
as the audience usually bestows only on artists of world- 
wide reputation —The New York Times, September 29, 


1898 





WorCESTER FESTIVAL. 


Miss Anderson, of New York, sang the air from 
“Jeanne d’Arc” with splendid effect. This young singer 
has made a decided success at the festival. The most strik- 
ing thing in Mrs. Beach’s cantata, “The Rose of Avon- 
town,” was Miss Anderson’s performance of the solo part. 

-New York Sun, September 29, 1808. 





Miss Anderson, in the lively music of the youth, sang 
charmingly. She has a beautiful voice, sympathetic in 
quality, fresh, warm and searching, and delightful gen- 
erally to the ear and the heart.—The Boston Herald, Sep- 


tember 28, 1808. 


The soloist Miss Sara Anderson, who was quite un- 
known here, proved a pleasant surprise and did most sat- 
isfactory work, both in the cantata and in the aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” She is the most success- 
ful experiment yet developed.—The Commercial Adver- 
tiser, New York, September 20, 1808. 





Against the few failures of the festival, however, is to 
be credited one very gratifying success that may count as 
a discovery. Miss Sara Anderson, of New York, coming 


E. PRESSER MILLER, <<: 


CULTURE, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 


here almost unannounced, so brief had been her public 
career, won instant and spontaneous recognition, not only 
from local and visiting professional critics, but from the 
audience, which, by the way, has grown to be very dis- 
criminating. Miss Anderson should find as generous rec- 
ognition elsewhere without difficulty or delay, and she 
— will—The New York Times, October 2, 1808. 
1808. 





The greenest guerdons of the festival (I say this without 
intending to reflect upon the experienced artists whose ex- 
cellences are known throughout the land, like Madame 
Gadski, Mr. Williams and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies) were 
garnered by the youthful soprano from New York, Miss 
Anderson, who seems destined to do much honor to our 
native art—H. E. Krehbiel in the Musical Age. 





At WorCESTER. 





TRIUMPH OF MISS ANDERSON AS SOLOIST. 





By PHILIP HALE. 





The program of the concert this afternoon was as fol- 
lows: 


Overture, Fantasie Romeo and Juliet...... ............: Tschaikowsky 
Se vd can tedule Ribhsestatardesccecéasscpes Tschaikowsky 
Miss A nderson. 

The Rose of Avontown, cantata ....... 0. e eee cece e eee Mrs. Beach 


ae Te Sie site Pin crebaccnbtidticgbsses sipssesesbasccosve Raff 


The feature of the concert was the delightful perform- 
ance of Miss Sara Anderson. She is a woman of com- 
manding figure and at the same time seductive charm. 
But—perhaps I am growing old—physical beauty is no 
longer half the battle. There are Venuses who should 
never open their mouths to sing, or even to speak. Far be 
it from me to deny the advantage of beauty, but what a 
relief to be able to add the praise of voice and art to a 
detailed and sworn affidavit of physical endowments. The 
voice of Miss Anderson is one of tnusual splendor. The 
lower tones are full, sensuous, haunting. The upper tones 
are brilliant, without being metallic. As mezzo-soprano 
or as pure soprano she gives equal delight. Although a 
young singer, she has learned already the value of repose. 
She hints at first at a passion of a phrase; she does not ex- 
plode it; she does not see-saw with emotion. She prepares 
her climax skillfully, yet. you do not observe her coolly 
building it. There is always the thought of spontaneity. 
And, young as she is, Miss Anderson is already mistress 
of quiet intensity. She is a singer of whom much may be 
confidently expected, if she does not allow herself to be- 
come a victim of German enthusiasm and consequent Ger- 
man brawling.—Boston Journal, September 29, 1 





The soloist, Miss Anderson, who made so favorable an 
impression last evening in the brief opportunity afforded 
her for the display of her talents, won an overwhelming 
victory this afternoon, and, what is more, fairly earned 
and fully deserved her success. It is rare, indeed, that 
one hears an artist so young sing in a style as mature, as 
finished and as distinguished as that which is already and 
conspicuously her secure possession. The voice is almost 
singular in its combination of sympathetic warmth, 
smoothness and beauty of quality. Her intonation is ex- 
quisitely true; she sings with a simple sincerity that has 
its own peculiar charm, and in point of phrasing, as well 
as in every other purely artistic essential, it would be 
difficult to find a flaw in her work. 

Her interpretation of this fine and effective selection was 
large and broad throughout. The recitative was nobly 
declaimed, and the aria was given with an intensity of feel- 
ing that was not only impressive, but that carried with it 
conviction of its genuineness. 

In the tremendous outburst of applause that rewarded 
the effort at its close there was nothing of mere compli- 
ment. The singing of the artist compelled it, and it was 
as sincere as was the singing itself. Four stormy and ir- 
resistible recalls were given her, and they were not re- 
sponded to by her with any of that familiarity and undue 
haste that is so frequently made by artists on the plea that 
delay may prove fatal to the continuation of plaudits. 

Miss Anderson unquestionably has before her a brill- 
iant, artistic future, and her career is one to be watched 
with deep interest. 

The solo part of Mrs. Beach’s cantata, “The Rose of 
Avontown,” was sung by Miss Anderson, who was quite 
as much at home in the quiet idyllic spirit of this music as 
she was in the more dramatic aria, and whose lovely voice 
and perfect legato style repeated their fascination.—Boston 
Herald, September 29, 1808. 





Miss ANDERSON Scores A MERITED TRIUMPH. 


FEATURE OF WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON’S 


CONCERT. 


HER SOLO THE 





In the aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” the 
youthful Sara Anderson scored what tmay prove to be the 
most emphatic success among the newcomers. Miss An- 
derson is but twenty-one years of age. Her personality 
is very modest, although sufficiently dignified. The con- 
fident strength of*the young singer, the round and whole- 
some quality of her tones and the ease of her vocalization 
commanded instant admiration. The voice is a pure dra- 
matic soprano, without a shade of unpleasant variety in its 
register. Three times she was compelled to bow her ac- 
knowledgments. The good taste of the audience was also 





made evident in its hearty appreciation of the work of Miss 
Anderson, for her triumph lay along the lines of the subtle- 
ties in musical art, and was due to the emotional sweep 
of no particularly dramatic moment. In Mrs. Beach’s can- 
tata her work was not easily within the reach of criti- 
cism.—Boston Evening Transcript, September 28, 1898 





Miss ANDERSON IN Her GLory AS A 
STAR IN SonG. 


AFTERNOON SHOWS 





**ROSE OF AVONTOWN” BEWILDERING IN BEAUTY SHOWN BY 


HER VOICE. 





The day was further signalized by the discovery of a 
new singer. Miss Sara Anderson came to Worcester with- 
out the prestige of a great career to arouse curious and 
sympathetic interest. She could not be said even to have 
had adequate experience as a public singer. The brief ac- 
count of her short life in the Festival Bulletin conveyed 
little hope that she would do more than respectably fill an 
inconspicuous part in the week of music. Therefore it is 
all the more agreeable to record her emphatic success at 
the concert of yesterday afternoon. On the evening pre- 
vious she had distinguished herself to critical listeners by 
the little that fell to her as second soprano in the “Elijah,” 
and to such her appearance yesterday was not a surprise 
It came, rather, as an expected revelation, though it is only 
fair to admit that the actual performance surpassed an- 
ticipation. 

Miss Anderson’s leading number was an aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” It is a deeply interesting 
song, seldom heard anywhere, and one that demands ma- 
turity of voice and feeling. Theoretically, one would say 
that it. should be done only by singers of long experience. 
It does not appeal by reason of brilliant passages or stren- 
uous climaxes. It is, rather, reserved in force, just such 
a composition as a true musician must admire 

The young lady sang it as if all the tragedies of life had 
given her their lessons. Of comely face and figure, she has 
a native repose of manner that seems to stamp her at once 
as an artist of ripe experience. Her voice, too, has the 
distinct freshness of youth, while at the same time it sug- 
gests maturity of feeling. Under such circumstances it is 
difficult to refrain from prophesying a great career for 
Miss Anderson. She caught the audience powerfully, 
gaining a triple recall that was spontaneous and earnest 

Worcester Telegram, September 29, 1 





Worcester Festiva 





The oratorio of “Elijah” was given on the opening 
night, and of the soloists Miss Sara Anderson and Ffrang- 
con-Davies especially distinguished themselves by the ex- 
cellence of their work. In fact, the unquestioned triumph 
of the festival was scored by Miss Anderson, who came 
to Worcester almost unheralded. She sang, besides the 
music of the youth in “Elijah,” a scene from Tschaikow- 
sky’s opera “Jeanne d’Arc” and the solo part in the can- 
tata by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “The Rose of Avontown.” 

Miss Anderson’s voice, her unassuming and attractive 
personality and her remarkably artistic interpretation 
aroused great enthusiasm.—Buffalo Express, October 2, 


1808. 


Pappenheim Busy. 


Already Madame Pappenheim finds her time well filled, 
her old pupils returning and many new ones coming this 
season. This is particularly gratifying in view of the well 
known fact that the madame is not a lenient, easy-going 
teacher, but one who demands time and brain effort from 
her pupils. A sample of a success because of this kind of 
application is her artist-pupi] Miss Helen Bertram, of the 
Bostonians. 

A New Pianist. 

Miss Agnes Miles, of Celar Rapids, Mich., 
studying under Moszkowski in Berlin, has just returned 
to this country and will pass the winter in New York. She 
is under the management of W. W. Thomas, Carnegie 
Hall, who has already booked for her engagements in 
Rochester, Hartford, Williamsport and other neighboring 


who has been 


towns 
Katherine Bloodgood. 

Katherine Bloodgood, the contralto, bids fair this sea- 
son to surpass her great success of last year, as, under the 
guidance of Manager Thrane, she is already booked for 
important engagements in New York, Boston, Philadel 
phia, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Kansas City and Salt Lake City, and around 
these Mr. Thrane is now negotiating for a number of oth 
ers which will form a chain of engagements, taking her 
probably as far as the Pacific Coast. By her excellent 
work last season she earned the nickname which was once 
given her of the “Return Engagement Contralto.” In 
Chicago alone she sang three times last season, and has 
been re-engaged. She will this year sustain.her reputation 
of being one of the best dressed artists on the concert 
stage, as some of her gowns are said to be dreams of the 
dressmaker’s art. But it is not upon fine raiment she de 
pends for success. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Affiliated with the University of Toronte and with Trinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocation, Languages. 
School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


Attendance 922 last season. 
CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., GEO 


Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 


STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 


Gem Pianos, Hamilton Orgars. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


Pianos 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kustun, Mass 


KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, | ANADA’S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
MASON & RI 


233 and 245 East 23d Street, New York 


SCH 


LOVE & CO [he Mason & R Piano Co., Ltd 


i anns , 
Pianos le ffice and factories, Toronto, Canad 
Waterlo N.Y 


MALCOLM 





‘** THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 
IMIPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 








FAVORITE 
EVERYWHERE 





‘* THE PERFECTION 
OF ARTISTIC 
ACHIEVESIENT.”’ 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Artist iN 1 FE ME | musical public 


New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 
The baying public will please not confound the cennine 
CAUTION- “a sane Gitkaue bp pr A rel oem Th s— ofa dees qoute. S-0-H-M-E-R 


THE ““SOHMER”’ HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
___ 184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


THE CHOICE 
OF 
MUSICIANS 











PIANOS 


and the 


PIANOS 
Are the 


favorite of the refined 











BRAK 


Factory and Office: 
159-1601 E. 126th Street, New York. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


20 Wilthelmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


AUEK BKOS. 


«PLA NOS. 


Warerooms: 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Royal Professor 





i f ) ewly er , 
ee” From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 
erected for it in the ** 


CON RVATORY nent a 4 s AN PRAMATIC SCHOOL: | 
( ” 4 f t 4 {ESTRA ) anda t estra | 
nstruments Mi \ ultra 8 S =LEMI ARY | 
PIANO A ) | | 

I AU { I | 

Pr ipa 4 & : ) S| ” s e a 

IANO ' c, A s nes A ape | 

lar Pf a 5 ar I | 

‘ . I f enno 

Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. | 
V N ta H aender WwW y Nicking, W a ‘ t Cy ) Anton Hekking | 
HARP, HARMONIUM Poenitz IRGAN tt viene al 1 ire | 
Charges; Prom 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually | 

Prospectuses ma re tained t gh the Conse at ul ece t me Consultation | 

For the Piano Classes. f er 1, 1898, H Y } ik KA EMMA KocH, in | 
Berlin and Herr G A Mos " ave er | 

| 


Philharmonie,’’ Rernburqeratrasse 22a 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


4 Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost turopaan Consarvatorias, 











BRANCHES TAUGHT, y ell as | 
me t , A y time ring | 
t te School Year and Summer Term. 

Irgan n, V Flute, ( t eee Sad a ein the | 
amie os , : f } P . 7 Scape themes: 
aiso a A I atalos | 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
a ade ite . e ‘ ~ Sta “4 Fourth and Lawrence Streets, | 
> Ob Oinoinnati, Ohie. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








1p were (ae BB. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. 


Covered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use 
C. FISCHER'S Reliable Band Instruments are the 
The Greatest T« siest t . n the market t the lowest 





ee : ——s meee at C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
k wT eir xceller alitie r w price. 
10 50 ARTIST BOWS. Exte e ass ment y the 
tse MNOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
Years Medals 1 ATERIAL FUR VIOLIN MAKERS a1 ndreds 
Guaranteed. of Honor. caer Specars t Wholesale and Retail. 
ence s é x ge granted if 
> entire stisfact 
i o Age ji MUSIC PLBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype aa . . - a 
Band Instruments. . es a > ete & & } by eet 
sica All knowr ersof Ger 
Special Agent, ¢ ! lent l f es ar str England, France, Ité Russia, 
BUFFET, Paris ‘Evette & Scheffer), World etc., are represen argest sup] se for 
Renowned Reed Instruments. ‘ M : Band M assified 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System atalog f eve strument and 
Flutes and Piccolos. t $ , t atior 
COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome," a t t shed in the tu- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. erest e a rofes t Subscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all t $ annur ents eac opy 


Reed Instruments. sins ea nth a 
Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK. 


res wh hare 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stainway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA PPA PAE 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . - + «© « « 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


PAPAYA AAA 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
‘ ° ‘ White Mountains, N. H. 
WAREROOMS: 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 


Fourth and Elm Streets. 








ee 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


NOS 


U. S. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/IY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), shanntageng sopra 27 iB. 

Ph. Scharwenka, Pt arwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
Dr. Soldechenise, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
2 iviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 

nina Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 

M. Mayer- Mahr, Miss klisabeth Jeppe (pia 

cell Grunicke (organ); Dr. i. Gold: 


DIRECTORS: of. Xaver Sch 
PRID IPAL TEACHERS Of ~ OPERA ACADEMY 
of par Jalius L ieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnic - act , g) 
owe Principal teachers of nse ‘ 
peria and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Borger, Ww. ) a 
Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (v.olin Van Lier ( 
schmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing 


ratis Hours f ito bl 


Prospe r application 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


taught. Last year Le P mipils. 88 teachers, among 
Prof. Rischbieter ir. Ad. Stern, & for Piano ) 

i Mrs. Raq ypoldi Hs ahre r, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson 

anist Fahrman, Music Director Hipmne 

yminent members « 





Thirty-elehth rent branches whom 
for Theoreti Felix Draseke ’rof 
Doring, Pro in t Music Virtuos 
Wolf, Mus ” é for Organ T d Or 
Janssen; for String and Wi: e m et H 
at the head of wt 

Culture, I 


ir 47 diffe 


1d Concertmaster |} 
t Miss Agl Orger 1i Ronnuberg r, &c 
ff-Georgi, &« Education from the . be ginnir 1e to 
1dmission et. ne nto ape of April and begin 
her times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 








Established 1846 


C.¢. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
= ‘Typography, 


Music Houses 


Estimates of 


Begs to invite 
to apply for 
Manuscripts to be 
Most perfect and 


engraved 
and printed. 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions 


LARGEST HOUSE fr Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Principal : 
PROFESSOR 
DR. FR. WULLNER 


COLOGNE -ON-THE- 
- « « RHINE 
Founded in 1850. 


The = of Music, 
The Conservatory embrace First 

ments); Second, Vocal; and Thit d The 
The Vocal School is divid ot 

is also a training school f 

Italian, German, literature 

1g, musical dictation, elocution, sig 

consists of forty tea hers. 
Winter term will begin Sept« f 

the same days at the ¢ Hes 4 Wo ifstra 
ola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($+ 

pie singir 


For Peal 





nstre 


There 


k 7 


. COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


___WOLFSTRASSE 3-5 


Pianos for Export 


Can se- 


details apply to the Secretary. _ 


MADAME MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Manufacturers 
cure export connections 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 


ll the Repertoires, Classic and Moderr 
= po stitastense nin by addressing 


“ EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 


VOSe | 


PLANS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE 
17 Bue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET. AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 








